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For Humbug exposures, book re- 
view~<, business announcements, 
etc., see the last pages of the paper. 





Kind Words. 
Read elsewhere the kind words regarding the 
American Agriculturist from old and new friends. 





$1,000 Reward. 
Read the reward offered on another page. It is 
a matter in which all our subscribers are vitally 
interested. 


Subscribe Now. 

Asevery numberof the American Agriculturist is 
complete in itself, subscriptions can begin with 
any number. Canvassers will bear this in mind. 
New subscribers can begin with any month and 


have a complete year from that date. 
——-—_______<~<9-@—.--- + 


New and Important Premiums, 

See pages in back part of this number for descrip- 
tions of newand very valuable Premiums, given 
to thcse who secure and forward new subscribers 
forthe American Agriculturist. 








Microscopes. 

Simple and Compound Microscopes as Premiums 
for schools, scientists, families, farmers, for every- 
body, everywhere, who secure subscribers for this 
paper. See full description and details elsewhere. 


Spurious Agricultural Journals. 

Read in the Humbug columns what is said about 
certain so-called Agricultural Journals, and how 
they deceive and dupe the unsuspecting. The 
Government authorities are after these swindlers. 








The Premium Dictionary. 

The 600-page Dictionary which we present to 
every one who sends us a new subscription to the 
American Agriculturist at the regular rate of $1.50 
a year, 10 cents extra for postage, is unquestion- 
ably the best Dictionary ever made for new sub- 
scribers. Elsewhere we print a few sample re- 
plies from those who have received this Dictionary. 


A Great Book Offer. 


Elsewhere will be found descriptions of four 
must valuable books, any one of which will be pre- 
sented to the person who, during the next thirty 
days, sends us a new subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist (English or German), for 1884, at the 
regular rate of $1.50 a year. Such a person can 
send his own name if he be a new subscriber. 
Four new subscriptions will entitle the sender to 
all four of the volumes, post free. Also the En- 
gravings, ‘‘Foes or Friends?” and “In the 
Meadow,” 10 cents extra for postage on the pic- 
tures—making $1.60 forall. The four volumes to- 
gether, make a complete library of reference on 
matters of daily importance. 
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Sheet Music.—Make no Mistake. 

The twelve pieces of Sheet Music are given as a 
Premium to every person, who immediately sends 
us one new subscription (or his own subscription, 
if new), to this paper for 1884, at $1.50 a year, and 
ten cents extra for postage. (See page 83, February 
number.) No one, however, who receives this Pre- 
miun, is entitled to the Dictionary or to any other 
Premium, except the Engraving ‘Foes or 
Friends ?”’ which is sent to every subscriber on 
receipt of ten cents extra for packing and postage. 
Those who expect to receive the Sheet Music, in 
writing for it, should send the subscription price 
and ten cents more for packing and postage, $1.60 
in all, or $1.70 when the Engraving is also desired. 








Do Not Confuse Premiums. 
Remember, those who receive one Premium for 
sending a new subscription, can not have the same 
name counted for any other Premium. 
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Engage the farm hands now for the year, and 
have steady employment for them. Do not. 
let men be exposed in hard, cold rains, at the risk 
of a long sickness in the busiest time of the year. 

Remove the surface water from the fields by 
trenches, before the ground is deeply thawed, and. 
avoid wasteful washing of gullies. See that the 
outlets of all drains are clear and working properly. 

Get all the seeds ready, and purchase any imple- 
ments that will be needed laterinthe season. Have: 
al] the machinery of the farm in prime working 
order, and be abreast of the rush of work as it comes. 

Horses feet need constant care during the cold, 
muddy, spring weather. A daily cleaning of the 
exposed parts is essential to health. 

Cows neglected through the winter, now need 
careful attention. A warm bran slop, with a little 
ginger, should be fed daily. Calves may be freed 
from vermin by a mixture of lard and sulphur: 
rubbed along the back and sides. 

Sheep losing wool, may be relieved of the irrita-- 
tion by a mixture of equal parts of sulphur and 
cream of tartar, given in half ounce doses. Push 
early lambs forward rapidly, with a little milk from 
afresh cow. They quickly learn to feed from a dish. . 

Breeding sows should be in separate pens, and 
given warm beds of cut-straw for their young. 

Clean the poultry house and sprinkle with ashes 
or plaster. If lice abound, apply kerosene in 
small amounts to the perches, from which it will. 
spread to the birds in effective quantities. 

= 
Orchard and Nursery. 


If an orchard is to be planted, select a plot that 
will yield a good crop of corn. Plant out the trees 
and nothing else. Orchard land is abused unless 
it is given entirely up to the fruit trees. If the 
trees of an old orchard are good sorts it is useless. 
to re-graft. Manuring and pruning are all such 
trees need. Nursery trees, when long on the road, 
often dry out and the bark becomes shrivelled. 
Bury such trees in sandy soil, root and branch, and 
in a few days they will become plump. 

Buying Trees.—Orders should have been sent to 
the nurseries before this. Better defer planting 
until another year than to purchase of the glib- 
tongued tree peddlers, who will furnish only the 
refuse of nurseries, impartially named. Order di- 
rect from the nurseries. 

Do not be in a Hurry to Plant.—Wait until the 
soil is in proper condition to receive the roots. 

Injured Trees.—Branches broken off by heavy 
loads of snow or by winds should be cut back to. 
the main branch and the wound covered with 
paint or melted grafting wax. Injury-by rabbits 
and mice is often very serious. If the girdled: 
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trees have any inner bark left on the wounds cover 

it with earth heaped up against the tree, or better 

by the use of a plaster made of cow-manure and 

any stiff soil. Bind on with a piece of old bagging. 
—<»>__. 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Early Planting requires early plants. The mar- 
ket-gardener depends upon his cold-frames and 
hot-beds. Every farm-garden or other family 
garden can provide early cabbage and cauliflower 
plants, lettuce, tomatoes, etc., by sowing the seeds 
in boxes of soil placed in the sunny kitchen win- 
dows. We have in former numbers described con- 
venient window boxes, but any box that will hold 
soil will do. Sow the seeds about six weeks be- 
fore the time at which it will be safe to set out the 
young plants in the open garden, and gain a month. 

Rhubarb.—The acid of Rhubarb stalks is espe- 
cially welcome in spring. The stalks may be had 
early by taking up a few roots as soon as the 
ground thaws; place them in a barrel and fill the 
spaces with earth. Cover the barrel and let it 
stand where it is warm. If a new planting is to be 
made, do it early. Divide an old root so as to 
leave a bud with each piece. Set the pieces in 
highly-manured soil, four feet apart each way. 

Peas.—The round sorts, while not the best, are 
earliest and hardiest. Sow Daniel O’ Rourke or Early 
Kentish as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 

Seeds to be Sown Early, as soon as the soil can be 
worked, are: Beets, turnips, parsnips, salsify, 
spinach, kohlrabi, and radish. The following 
may be sown in seed-beds, to be transplanted : 
Cabbage, cauliflower, parsley and lettuce. 

Things to be thought of.—Nothing helps along 
in garden work more than a good seed drill. A 
market garden must have it, and it will pay in a 
small garden. A line and reel is needed. A good 
wooden reel is better than a poor iron one, such as 
is often sold. Repair all implements. Have a 
good wheel-barrow. It is convenient to mark the 
handles of hoes and rakes with feet and half-feet. 
A lance-headed hoe or one like that described in 
January last, is a most useful tool; any black- 
smith can make one. All seeds when sown should 
be marked with kind and date. Prepare labels; 
let them be so large that they cannot be hoed 
up without effort. Secure bean-poles and pea- 
brush before the trees and shrubs are in leaf. 

aes 
Greenshouse and Window Plants. 


As the heat of the sun increases the plants will 
grow with more vigor and present a greater 
abundance of bloom. The same cause will bring 
renewed activity among the insects, which will be 
ready to attack the tender new growth. Fumiga- 
tion, by burning tobacco stems, if frequently ap- 
plied, will keep the majority of insects in the green- 
house in subjection. It is difficult to fumigate 
window plants, and the best substitute for tobacco 
smoke is tobacco water. Pour boiling water on the 
stems, or if these are not readily obtained use cheap 
plug tobacco. This strong infusion, when used, 
should be diluted with water until the color is like 
that of tea. The plants may be sprinkled or show- 
ered with this, but the best way to apply it is to 
have the tobacco water in a pail, or if that is not 
deep enough, ina keg, and dip the plants in it. 
Invert the pots, the fingers being over the ball of 
earth. Plunge the plant and move it up and down 
in the liquid two or three times; then hold it, still 
inverted, a few minutes, or until it ceases to drip. 
For scale insects which often attack ivy, smooth- 
leaved and other house-plants, apply the kerosene 
mixture or emulsion, made as described on p, 114. 

Annuals that will soon be needed to plant out in 
the borders may be sown in the green-house or in 
boxes or pots of soil in the window. Drummond’s 
phlox, stocks, candytuft, asters and others will 
be needed in abundance. Plants to be set out, 
from the green-house or window, should be har- 
dened off by gradual exposure, and if need be, 
pruned into compact form. Propagation of gerani- 
ums, verbenas, and other plants to be used in 
the beds, should be rapidly pushed forward. 





A Grafting Knife. 
———— 

Mr. F. B. Mills, N. Dunbarton, N. H., sends us a 
sketch of an instrument used in grafting. It can 
be made from an old razor or file. The broad blade 
is sharp, and the narrow end is turned and made 
into a perfect wedge. After cutting the limb to 
be grafted, split it in the center with the wide 









blade, then insert the wedge end in the split, and 
hammer lightly until room is made to insert the 
cions. With one light blow the wedge can be 
drawn without disturbing the cions. For a mallet 
use a small hard-wood club, like a policeman’s billy. 





Another Gate with Wooden Hinges. 


We herewith give another wooden-hinged gate, 
in addition to the forms presented in the February 


























A WOODEN-HINGED GATE, 


American Agriculturist. Its simplicity and ease of 
construction are evident from the above engraving. 


Shelter-Screens or Wind-Breaks, 


~<-- 








A house upon the cpen prairie cannot be re- 
garded as complete until it is provided with a 
screen of trees to break the force of the prevailing 
winds. While a necessity on the prairies, many 
exposed dwellings elsewhere would be greatly 
benefited by the protection afforded by a belt of 
trees. Besides adding to the comfort of the fam- 
ily, such a screen is a matter of economy in the 
saving of fuel, au important item in places equally 
distant from wood lots and coal mines. What is 
good for man is equally good for his beasts, and in 
arranging for shelter belts, the barns, stable, sheep 
shed, piggery and poultry house should be includ- 
ed in the plan. In some localities, not only on the 
prairies, but near the sea coast, shelter must be 
given the orchard if fruit is expected, and crops of 
both the farm and garden will receive great benefit 
from a tree belt. In affording protection to the 
whole farm the shelter belt may also be a timber 
plantation, and the trees selected with a view to 
their future value as timber. Of course the most 
complete shelter is afforded by a belt of ever- 
greens, but these grow slowly and it will bea num- 
ber of years before their full effect will be felt. 
The shelter afforded by deciduous trees even when 
bare of leaves is greater than is generally supposed, 
and while evergreens are planted for the permanent 
screen, an outer belt of cotton-wood or willow 
will be of great use. Besides sheltering the house 
and farm buildings it will incidentally promote the 
growth of the evergreens by the protection it af- 
fords them. As to the evergreens the question will 
be, ‘* What trees shallwe plant ?” If the intend- 
ing planter lives where native trees may be had 
within an easy distance, he may get his trees with 
little outlay by taking up young seedlings of Arbor 
Vite, White and Black Spruce, White Pine or 
Hemlock. Some evergreens transplant more read- 





ily than others, but with all, it will be safer te 
plant the young trees closely in rows, and let them 
remain for a year before planting them perma- 
nently. Those that survive the first year will be 
quite sure to live when planted in the belt. If 
trees are to be bought, the Norway Spruce easily 
stands first for this use. Its rapid growth, hardi- 
ness, the complete shelter it affords, and its value 
for timber are all in its favor, while the ease with 
which it is raised from seeds allows it to be sold at 
alow price. Some nurserymen offer young seed- 
lings of this and other evergreens so small thata 
hundred can go in a package by mail. These, if 
set out in rows and grown for a few years before 
they are planted permanently, will afford trees for 
the screen at a very small cost. The benefits of 
the wind-break may. be experienced many years 
sooner by purchasing larger trees. The native 








trees mentioned above may be had from the nur- 
series. The Austrian and Scotch Pines are also 
useful forshelter. In planting the Norway Spruce 
in a single row six feet apart is the usual distance. 
It is better to plant in two rows, setting one with 
the trees ten feet apart, and ten feet from this an- 
other row, with the trees opposite the spaces be- 
tween those of the first row. Two rows are 
enough for a screen, but if more trees are to be 
planted for timber, other rows may be added, the 
trees in which should alternate in the same manner, 





Pruning Evergreens, 
—~> 

It is not very long ago that people supposed that 
to cut an evergreen was to surely kill it. Later 
experience has shown that these trees, when neces- 
sary to bring them into shape, may be pruned like 
any others. The pruning of evergreens has some- 
times been greatly abused by cutting off the lower 
limbs and presenting a monstrosity which some one 
has compared to ‘‘a hay-cock upon a stump.’ 
The natural form, when an evergreen has room to 
develop, is that of a cone, with its lower branches 
resting upon the ground and forming a beautiful 
pyramid of green. Instead of cutting away the 
lower branches, the better way would be to apply 
the axe to the trunk, and be done with it alto- 
gether. Evergreeps so generally take a perfectly 
conical shape that pruning is only needed to pre- 
serve that form ; when a branch grows with unusual 
vigor and threatens to destroy the symmetrical 
shape, it should be cut back. To avoid all appear- 
ance of mutilation, make the cut upon the under 
side of the branch, and sloping toward its end. The 
shape of evergreens may be controlled with very 
little cutting, by a proper pinching out of the buds 
which by prolonging would form branches. In 
short, the pruning of evergreens presents very little 
difference in treatment from that required by a 
deciduous, fruit, or an ornamental tree. 





An Old Saw Cutting Weeds. 
—>——— 

This is the season to prepare implements, etc., 
for the busier days. Mr. “E. E. B.,” a subscriber 
in Prince Edward’s Island, sends us a sketch of the 
method of turning part of an old saw-blade to good 
account as a home-made weed-cutter. A piece was 
cut off, four by six inches, and four holes made 
through it, as in figure 3. A pronged iron or steel 














Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
PARTS OF THE WEED CUTTER. 


Fig, 4. 


piece (fig. 4) is then riveted on and driven into an 
old rake handle. Grinding the edges of the steel 
blade completes a good garden tool that can be 
made in a very short time with little or no expense. 
It is very convenient for destroying weeds, es-- 
pecially those between narrow. rows, and the 
hours saved in weeding will fully compensate any 
garden worker for the cost of this implement. 
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A Remodelled Barn. 


ALFRED H. GLOVER, SAGINAW CO., MICH. 
—~>- 

The old barn, figs. 1 and 2, was thirty-four feet 
by forty-eight feet, with sixteen-feet posts, and 
built the usual way with four bents. The thresh- 
ing floor was twelve feet wide, with the stables on 
one side and hay-mow on the other. There was a 
shed in rear of barn, twelve by thirty feet. The 
sills of the barn rested on oak blocks, about one 
foot above the ground. In remodelling, the 
main building was raised two feet from the 
ground, a stone foundation one foot thick being 
laid all around, and extending two feet into the 
ground to be below frost. The threshing floor was 
raised two feet above the sills, and the ground ex- 
cavated two feet under it. Cross-walls were then 
built, making a cellar twelve by thirty-four feet, 
and six feet high. There are two small windows 





granaries are eight feet high. The whole re- 
modelled barn is painted red with white trimmings. 


Materials and Cost. 

Sills 6 by 8 inch, two 30 feet long, and four 34 feet long= 
784 feet ; sills for sheds, 6 by 6 inch=606 feet; posts 8 by 8 
inch, six, 16 feet long, and three 12 feet long=704 feet ; girths, 
6 by 6 inch, two each of 18, 17, and 12 feet length=2s2 feet ; 
plates,6 by 6 inch, two 40 feet, and two 34 feet—444 feet ; 
three beams, 6 ~ 8 inch, 34 feet long=—408 feet; thirty-five 

oists, 12 by 2 inches, 18 feet long=1,260 feet; scantling, 2 by 4 
nehes, for sheds, etc., 5,000 feet ; rafters, thirty-two, 2 by 4 
inches, 22 feet long—402 feet ; planks for floors and bridges, 






4,200 feet ; Total timber, 14,000 feet, $15 per 1000 feet... .$210,00 
Shingles, 20,000, @ $3 per 1000.......... ets cab akennsu ws 60,00 
Stock boards, 3,000 feet, @ $20 per 1000 feet............ 60,00 
Roof boards, 7.000 feet, and battens, 704 feet,@ $10 177,04 
Windows, nails and trimmings................esseeees 50,00 
Carpenter work, $150; painting $75........ . 225,00 
Excavation 60 yards, @ 20c. per yard......... - 12,00 
Stone for foundation, 1,500 cubic feet @ 6c - 90,00 

Total cost of Remodelled Barn,........0...+..++ $784,04 
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Basket Willows, Osiers and their Culture. 
ee 

Every few years there is an excitement concern- 
ing willow culture, and our correspondence shows 
that one of these periods is at 
hand. We answer a number of 
inquiries by saying that willows, 
of the finest kinds, can be grown 
in this country. Every cultivator 
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of experience is aware that pro- 
ducing a crop is often easier than 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT AND END VIEW OF OLD BARN. 


in front, and a door in rear of cellar. A foundation, 
similar to that under main barn was then built for 
a wing thirty-four feet wide, and extending three 
feet back from main barn. The wing is same hight 
as the barn, with roof hipped into main roof, and a. 
ventilator built in the center of roof, as seen in 
figs. 3and 4. The old shed was moved to rear of 
the wing, and continued around each way fifteen 
feet on each side of wing, as seen in figs. 4 and 5. 
A new shed was built on each end of the main 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. OLD BARN. 


barn, twelve by twenty-four feet, open in rear, the 
lower part for manure, and the upper part for 
bedding, as shown in the figures 3, 4 and 5. 
The stables are twelve by twenty feet, with stalls 
for four horses and five cows. An alley four feet 
wide runs along in front of mangers for feeding. 
At the front end a door opens into the granaries. 
A harness room four by fourteen feet is convenient 
to the horse stable. A box stall, nine by fourteen 
feet, next to cow stable, is used for cows with 
calf. An entrance way closed by a gate, allows 
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Fig. 3.—REMODELLED MAIN PART WITH SHEDS. 


access from stables to threshing floor. Floors 
over stables, granary and threshing floors, admit 
storage of unthreshed grain orhay. At the front 
of the barn is a sliding door with a large window 
in it for admitting light and air. The walls of 
granaries are made of two by four scantling, 
laid flatways one on top of another. Stables and 
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selling it. In considering a new 
culture the disposal of the product 
must be taken into account. If 


can he sell it? Willows are in demand by a 
very small class of operatives—basket-makers. 
Nearly all the basket-makers are from Europe, and 
have their prejudices in favor of their former 
homes. When the dealers in willow tell them that 
good basket material cannot be produced in this 
country they are ready to believe it, and the im- 
porters, by refusing the American product at any 
price, have almost a monopoly of the trade. This 
state of the willow trade cannot long continue. 
There are several parties having willow planta- 
tions who are bound to sell their productions. 
Finding that the importers will not take their 
materia] they put up the rods in the usual bundles 
and send these like any other product of the 
farm and garden, to some city commission house. 
The bundles being exposed for sale are seen by 
city basket-makers, the best judges of the mate- 
rial, who examine and buy. Thus the exclusive- 
ness of the importers is gradually broken down; a 
few cents less in price is an argument that the 
basket-makers can appreciate. The two centres 
of the willow industry at present are Hartford, 
Conn., and Syracuse, N. Y. A Manufacturing Co., 
at the former place, finding that their estate was 
being washed away by the river, planted willows 
very largely, in order to preserve the river bank. 
Finding themselves with a large willow plantation 
on hand, the company imported a number of 
basket-making families to use up material that 
would otherwise go to waste, and a prosperous 
village of basket-makers was established. The 
great variety of willow-ware sent from this estab- 
lishment is a sufficient answer to those who assert 
that the finest stock cannot be grown in this coun- 
try. At Syracuse some Germans several years 
ago, planted willow and worked it up into baskets ; 
the industry rapidly increased, more families came, 
more acres were planted and more baskets made. 
At present there is a prosperous community, with 
hundreds of acres in willow and their annual sales of 
baskets now amount to thousands of dollars. That 
willows of the best kinds can be produced in this 
country there is not the least doubt, but with this 
as with all unusual crops, we advise no one to un- 
dertake it until he has made sure that he can dis- 
pose of the produce. Because some willows grow 
in swamps, many think that they can only be suc- 
cessfully cultivated on wet land. This is a mis- 
take ; any land in good condition for a corn or 
other farm crop is better for willows than wet soil. 
While the term osier is often applied to any wil- 
low grown for basket-making, the willow known 
as the Osier is one of the coarsest and poorest. 
The desirable kinds of willows and manner of 
planting them, etc., may be given another month, 


one has a crop of willows how | 














Greens from the Fields and the Garden, 
ees ae 

The desire for green vegetables in spring is not ¢ 
mere whim of the appetite, but ademand of nature 
for something the system needs. Farmers, espe. 
cially those at a distance from markets, live large- 
ly upon salted meats. Experience has shown that 
the continued use of such meats induces scurvy 
and other disorders unless their bad effects are off- 
set by an abundance of fresh vegetables. ‘‘ Corn- 
ed beef and cabbage” is not a combination made to 
please the palate, but one that meets a want of the 
system. Cabbages, beets, turnips and other vege- 
tables are used during the winter to ward off the 
ill-effects of daily salt meats, but with the advent 
of spring the desire for vegetable food becomes 
stronger, and is best satisfied by ‘‘ greens,” as va- 
rious plants are called, the leaves of which are 
eaten. The majority of these plants grow wild, 
and the boys are sent to gather dandelions in the 














Fig. 4.—-ELEVATION OF REMODELLED BARN. 


field, marsh marigold (often, but incorrectly called 
“‘cowslip’’) from wet meadows and the brookside, 
the shoots of poke-root and nettles from the road- 
side and fence corner, and a number of other wild 
plants. It would be better to have a supply of 
greens in the garden, as aside from the great waste 
of time in hunting for them, the wild plants hav- 
ing to struggle with many others, are tougher and 
not so well suited for food as those from the richer 
soil of the garden. To have the earliest greens 
from the garden, preparation must be made the 
fall before, by sowing spinach and kale to be win- 
tered over, Dandelion seed is sown in spring, as it 
needs‘a whole season’s growth before it will afford 
acutting. The earliest greens to be had from the 
garden, in the absence of those kept over winter, 
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Fig. 5.—GROUND PLAN OF NEW BARN. 


are afforded by cabbage sprouts. The modern 
method of wintering cabbages, by inverting the 
heads and covering them with earth, is well for the 
heads but the stumps are killed. Where cabbages 
are wivtered in a cellar or by setting them upright 
in trenches, the stumps are saved and are almost 
as valuable as the heads. The stumps should be 
set out as soon as the ground has thawed, planting 
them six or eight inches apart. They will soon 
push numerous tender leafy shoots which should 
be cut when two or three inches long; they will 
afford several successive cuttings. Turnips may be 
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treated in the same manner. As soon as the soil 
ean be made fit for the seeds, sow spinach in rows 
fifteen inches apart, and at intervals of a week 
until the middle of May. Beets may be sown in 
the same manner, especially for greens, or they 
may be thinned, leaving a part of the seedling 
beets to form roots. By proper management the 
farmer can provide a daily supply of greens. 





Preparing Corn Ground in the West. 
— 

Over alarge part of the Western prairie regions 
corn is by far the most important crop. Except 
for the first two or three years after the sod is 
broken, it is the most certain, and the most re- 
munerative. There is no way to ensure a crop the 
same year the ground is opened. But when 
breaking is done quite early, as soon as vegetation 
starts, and the seed is put in the sod with a spade, 
or better with a horse-planter having a “‘sod at- 
tachment,’’ a moderate crop may frequently be 
obtained. On certain soils, and in wet years, sod 
corn sometimes yields thirty bushels per acre ; but 
this cannot be counted on with certainty.—A much 
surer way is to break the sod as usual, and follow 
the breaking plow with a smaller stirring plow 
which throws up a strip from the bottom of the 
first furrow. This subsoil can -e torn to pieces 
with the harrow to form a good mellow surface 
bed. Corn planted in this way, with a planter, 
will yield an average crop without any cultiva- 
tion. In hot, moist seasons the yield will be larger. 

In preparing land for corn farmers differ in 
opinion as to whether it is better to gather and 
burn vegetable rubbish, corn stalks and the like, 
or to cut it up with a stalk cutter and plow it un- 
der. The latter urge that the stalks and stubble 
covered by the plow enable the land to stand 
drouth better and that rotting in the ground they 
help to increase its fertility. The former argue that 
this rubbish furnishes harbor for insects during 
winter, and that burning the trash kills large num- 
bers of these, and destroys many seeds of weeds. 
Itis claimed, too, that some of the stalks which are 
plowed under remain near the surface and inter- 
fere with the regular operation of the planter, the 
runners rising nearly or quite out of the ground 
when passing over them, and then dropping too 
deep for a time.—Where the listing machine is 
used it is absolutely necessary to rake and burn all 
trash on the surface. Some readers of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist may not be acquainted with this 
peculiar machine for planting corn. It looks like 
a right and a left-hand plow with the landsides 
placed together, forming in fact a stout shovel 
plow. It is usually drawn by three horses and 
throws upa furrow on each side. Just under the 
inside isa sort of miniature subsoil plow, or stirrer, 
which tears up and mellows the soil in the bottom 
of the furrow. Inthe machines most used about 
here the planting apparatus is separate from the 
furrowing part, and follows after it, drawn bya 
different team ; but sometimes they are united in 
one.—Farmers differ as to the merits of the two 
methods. The truth seems to be that in warm, 
dry springs, on land free from trash the combined 
implement works admirably, especially for late 
planting after the ground becomes warm, since it 
allows the plowing and planting to go on together. 
It is by all odds the cheapest, as two men with four 
horses will, with the combined implement, plow the 
ground and plant five to seven acres of corn per day. 

In Nebraska and Kansas there is some difference 
of opinion as to the comparative advantages of fall 
and spring plowing for corn, with a large prepon- 
derance in favor of the former. When land is 
moist enough in autumn to plow well, it is usually 
if not always best to plow it then; but if so dry 
that it cannot be well plowed, leave it until spring. 

Whether the plowing should be deep or shallow 
depends upon the kind of soil. On deep, black 
soft loams, corn roots will penetrate as readily into 
the subsoil as into the plowed portion, and little is 
gained by stirring it, though*an occasional deeper 
plowing, even in soft loamy soil exposes fresh por- 
tions to the atmosphere, and develops more 
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plant food. For stiffer subsoils, packing easily, it 
pays to plow deeper to pulverize and aérate them. 

Where deep plowing is the rule, its advantages 
will be most striking in dry seasons. In 1874, a 
very dry year in Nebraska, there were in Sarpy 
County two corn fields, side by side, each contain- 
ing about sixty acres. The soil was the same, 
plowed and planted at the same time, and culti- 
vated substantially alike except that one was 
plowed seven to eight inches deep, the other three 
to four. The former yielded about forty bushels 
per acre, the latter showed only an occasional ear, 
and yielded not over six or eight bushels per acre. 
Taking one year with another, on all prairie up- 
lands, it is safe to plow pretty deeply. Yet it must 
be admitted that in some cases good fair crops of 
corn have been raised by planting between the old 
corn rows, and uot plowing the ground at all.—For 
fall plowed ground it is frequently necessary, and 
always desirable, to cultivate it before planting. 
This is usually done with the common four-shovel 
corn plow. The pairs of shovels are spread as far 
as possible apart, and on returning, two shovels 
are made to run between the marks made going 
the other way, and the other two run outside, thus 
stirring all the ground. This cultivation keeps 
down weeds until the corn gets a start, and loosens 
up the surface soil so that it warms better and 
starts the corn sooner. After thus cultivating, it 
pays to harrow once across the cultivator marks, 
and many good farmers roll before planting. 

All of these things take time, and many are im- 
patient of anything but the shortest and easiest 
way. Nowit is possible for a smart man witha 
good team and implements to plow the ground, 
plant, and cultivate an acre of corn with one day’s 
work of himself and team, thus: fourteen acres of 
land can be plowed in six days, and planted in one 
day, with a two-horse planter and check rower; 
harrowing once, one day; cultivating first time, 
two and a half days ; other two times, three and a 
half days, making just fourteen days in all. It 
is conceded that there would be more profit in 
giving more time to it and doing the work better. 


=o 


Shelf for the Stable Dog. 
—_— > — 


A good dog about the stable is very desirable, 
and the writer is confident he has saved many dol- 
lars by keeping one. It is not fair to let him sleep 
just where he can find a place to lie down, while a 
dog-house is apt to be neglected and be infested 
with vermin. To afford the dog a chance to be 
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cleanly and comfortable, make him a shelf or plat- 
form of one inch pine, planed, two feet wide by 
three feet long, or according to his size. Tack a 
two-inch cleat around three sides of it, projecting 
an inch on the upper side. Put this up securely 
where it will not be too much-in the way, but will 
still be in sight of the main entrance to the stable. 
If not in a corner, it can be supported in front with 
two by one inch pieces, as shown in the engraving. 
Twelve to eighteen inches is a convenient hight 
from the floor. A good thick mat, soft and clean, 


or even a piece of carpet, should be provided, and 
the dog can very soon be taught to lie there and 
keep an eye on his master’s property. 


D. Z. E. 
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Bee ‘Notes. 


BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
—_ 

VARIETIES OF BeEEs.—The good qualities of 
the Italians are: amiability, industry, length of 
tongue, and the masterly manner in which they 
defend their combs from the bee-moth larvee, 
Their undesirable traits are: persistent clinging to 
the combs when an attempt is made to dislodge 
them, indisposition to enter surplus receptacles, 
and their manner of filling the cells so full of honey 
that it touches the cappings, which gives to the 
combs a dark, watery appearance.—The Black or 
German bees are superior comb-builders, their 
combs are straight and true, and are snowy white 
on account of the empty space they leave under the 
cappings ; they readily enter the surplus depart- 
ment, and they can be easily shaken from the 
combs; while their unpleasantly irritable nature, 
and their unprofitable habit of not storing very 
much surplus unless the pasturage is excellent, 
are certainly undesirable characteristics.—The 
Syrians, which have lately been introduced, have 
no valuable qualities not possessed by the Italians, 
while they have the additional bad ones of ex- 
treme viciousness, prolificness, and of not properly 
ripening and sealing the honey. It may seem sur- 
prising that we should consider extreme prolific- 
ness undesirable. Itis valuable to the man who 
rears bees and queens for sale, but not to the honey 
producer, who looks to the quality rather than to 
the quantity of his bees. The Syrians breed from 
early spring until late in autumn, never stopping 
so long as a drop of honey remains in the hive ; 
while their main object in rearing bees appears to 
be that the bees may gather honey with which to 
rear more bees. Their philoprogenitiveness is 
greater than their acquisitiveness.—For producing 
extracted honey, the dark, leather-colored Italians 
have no superiors, but the producer of comb-honey 
who ignores the good qualities of the German bee, 
does so at a loss. In short, the best bee for pro- 
ducing comb honey is a judicious cross between 
the dark, leather-colored Italian and the brown 
German, or so-called ‘ black bee.”? 


QUEENS ENTERING THE SURPLUS DEPARTMENT.— 
Many bee-keepers, when working for extracted 
honey, have been troubled by the queen en- 
tering and depositing eggs in the section boxes, 
or in the combs of an upper story. To rem- 
edy this, zinc honey boards have been used, 
perforated with holes of sucha size as to allow 
workers but not the queen to pass through. The 
priacipal objection to these honey boards is their 
expense ; and one bee-keeper the past season suc- 
cessfully substituted slats of wood placed near 
enough together to exclude the queen but not the 
workers. These cost only a third as much as zinc. 


LaBELs.—A neat, attractive, but small one is best 
for glass packages. When honey is put up in tin 
there is some excuse for adornment with labels, but 
even then highly colored, flaming labels give too 
much of a tin-can, bar-soap, groeeryfied appear- 
ance. Leave the gaudy “ chromos”’ to the packers 
of fish, fruit and vegetables; the product of the 
apiary requires nothing of the kind; itis beautiful 
initself. ‘Beauty unadorned is most adorned.” 


Straight Comps WITHOUT SEPARATORS.— 
Separators, that is, sheets of tin introduced 
into the surplus department. of hives to insure 
the building of straight combs, are being dis- 
carded by many of the leading honey producers. 
Had sections been made narrower when first in- 
vented, and had the “ glassing” of filled sections 
never been in vogue, probably separators would 
have remained unused. Sections an-inch-and-a- 
half wide, instead of the usual two inches, are the 
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best width for obtaining the straightest combs 
without separators. They can be one-fourth inch 
wider, and cratable combs be received upon three 
conditions, viz.: if the sections be filled with comb 
foundation (preferably that made on a press) ex- 
cepting one-eighth inch, at each side, and one- 
fourth inch at the bottom; second, if the hives 
stand level, at least ina direction at right angles 
with the combs; and third, if Black or German 
bees, or at least those having a dash of German 
blood, do the work of filling the comb. 








Fancy Points in Fowls and Cattle. 
2 ee 

A writer in an English journal comes out very 
strongly against fancy points in fowls. Thirty 
years ago, he says, they had abundance of eggs and 
the best of table fowls ; now nothing like equal to 
them, all in consequence of the folly of judges at 
the poultry shows, getting up absurd ‘‘Scales of 
Points,’’ which the fowls must carry, even to a 
feather, or fail of winning a single prize.—The su- 
perb Dorking is turned from a luscious table fowl 
into a dark-plumaged, thick-skinned mongrel, 
scarcely fit to eat. Time was when their colors 
were pure white, or gray, or handsomely mottled 
by various colors. In breeding a purely white face 
the noble full-breasted Black Spanish has dwin- 
dled from ten or twelve pounds in weight to such 
a miserable size and shape as to make it a profit- 
less bird, unworthy a place any longer in a good 
poultry yard. The Game fowl has been robbed of 
its fine round full flesh, and given long stilty legs ; 
the Hamburgs are bred down in size and egg-lay- 
ing propensity. The greatest production now of 
the formerly grand Brahmas is feathered legs and 
vulture hocks. People do not eat plumage, and 
yet in the Brahma, flesh and size have been sacri- 
ficed to a feather.—This reminds us of the ridicu- 
lous efforts of a few Western Shorthorn Cattle 
breeders, who endeavored some years ago to make 
a dark deep, red color the criterion of the choicest 
of the breed, totally ignoring pure white or patched 
with red, and the most beautiful of all the colors, a 
rich strawberry roan. Some Jersey breeders at the 
same time strove to make solid colors, with black 
points, tongue, and tail switch, the things to be 
coveted. Happily both parties have been snubbed, 
and a Shorthorn continues to be judged as in the 
origin of fitness for the improvement, by its 
form, capacity for the dairy and shambles ; while 
the butter tes} now rules among the Jersey breed. 








Four Good Stanchions. 
> 
In figure 1, the latch, e, is one foot long with one 
end fastened by a screw or bolt. To release the 
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Fig. 1. 
animal the end is raised as indicated by dotted 
































lines. The latch shown in figure 2 works in the 
same way, only the latch is secured to the upper 
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end of the swinging standard, the opposite end 
fitting or falling into the notch cut in the upper 








part of the rail, Figure 3 represents the simplest 
form possible, in which a wooden pin, p, secures the 
swinging -standard in position. The stanchion 
given in figure 4 is mors expensive than the others. 
A piece of iron or even stout wire, is bent in the 
form of the letter U, as at /, the ends being secured 
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to each side of the rail by screws or even by nails. 
The animal is released by raising the free end of 
the bent iron. The top of the swinging standard 
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projects above the rail about an inch-and-a-half, 
and is made slanting towards the animal so as to 
be self-fastening when moved into its position. 





Agricultural Experiment Stations. 


E. STONE. 
ie 

Abou. the beginning of this century, an interest 
in all branches of agricultural science began to en- 
gage the attention and offer an inviting field to in- 
vestigators. The increasing population, and the 
decreased fertility of exhausted soils, indicated to 
thoughtful minds the necessity of inquiry, and a 
search for remedies; and in successive years 
Priestly, Lavoisier, Liebig, Boussingault, Lawes 
and Gilbert, and numerous others, studied agricul- 
tural questions in a scientific manner.—In 1851 the 
first Agricultural Experiment Station was founded 
in Saxony by a society of farmers. Its value be- 
came so apparent at once that it was recognized by 
the Government, and others soon followed, until 
now there are one hundred and thirty stations in 
Europe, eighty in Germany alone. But with this 
enthusiasm in Europe, progressive Americans were 
long at a stand still, owing chiefly to an essential 
difference in our agricultural system. Our lands 
were broad and fertile. Though some on the east- 
ern seaboard were showing loss of power, it was 
easier to draw on virgin soil than to redeem the 
old; and only when the exhausted acres reached 
an important proportion of the whole, did we be- 
gin to listen to the claims of agricultural science. 

In 1876 the first Agricultural Experiment Station 
proper, in the United States, was established at the 
Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut, 
after much earnest effort by intelligent farmers, 
by the aid of a small appropriation by the Legisla- 
ture, stimulated by a liberal donation from a phi- 
lanthropic citizen, and the free tender of college 
laboratories, etc. Its success and usefulness were 
so manifest that larger annual appropriations were 
provided, and the Station, accepting the proffered 
appliances of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
College, has now buildings and lands of its own in 
the suburbs of New Haven.—In 1877 North Caro- 
lina provided a Station now in operation at Raleigh. 
—In 1880 the New Jersey State Station was started 
in connection with Rutgers’ College, at New Bruns- 
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| wick, near which is the State Experimental Farm. 


—In 1881 the New York Legislature provided for an 
annual appropriation of Twenty Thousand Dollars 
for an Agricultural Experiment Station, which be- 
gan work at Geneva in 18382, It is the best equip- 
ped one in this country.—In 1882 Ohio founded a 
Station at the State University at Columbus. The 











same year Massachusetts incorporated a Station 
that began work in July, 1883. These comprise the 
public Agricultural Experiment Stations of our 
country. In addition, most of the Agricultura] 
Colleges carry on some special line of investigation, 
The only station in the United States supported 
privately and yet conducted on scientific principles, 
is that at Houghton Farm, Orange County, N. % 
established in 1876. This briefly is the history 
and present status of organized research in agri- 
cultural science in the United States. 

The work so far accomplished has been as good 
as could be expected from Stations meeting and 
surmounting the first obstacles of organization. 
There have been completed a large number of 
chemical analyses of fertilizers, feeding stuffs and 
miscellaneous articles, and seed testing has re- 
ceived a good degree of attention. At the New 
Jersey Station feeding experiments have been 
prosecuted, and at Houghton Farm especial atten- 
tion has been paid to the corn crop in its relation 
to fertilizers, to the study of agricultural physics, 
and the diseases of fruits.—Much allowance is to 
be made for the youthfulness of our institutions ; 
it has taken Lawes and Gilbert thirty_years to col- 
lect the valuable data which places the Rothamsted 
Station ahead of all others ; and in all work of this 
kind, averages of a large number of experiments 
are sought, rather-than isolated trials. In the work 
in progress at our Experiment Stations we are of 
course yet far behind what is being done in Eu- 
rope. There, questions are treated in the most 
elaborate and exhaustive manner; year after year 
is devoted to the study of a single subject by the 
most scientific and thorough methods, and from 
every possible point of view. Take the work done 
at Rothamsted ; observe how aecurate and pains- 
taking the records, how careful and thorough each 
step, and finally how cautiously the deductions are 
drawn. We have nothing equalling or approaching 
this. Most of our work, thus far, has been super- 
ficial and at random; not poor, but quite the con- 
trary, and answering the requirements; but the 
time has come for something different, for a step 
upward. It isnowa settled fact that we can sup- 
port Experiment Stations and appreciate their 
work ; it is therefore so much the more important 
that we raise them up and make their work of the 
highest scientific value. Hitherto their support 
has depended much upon the popular voice, and 
the Directors felt bound to appeal to popular feel- 
ings by a kind of work easily comprehended and 
“taking,” but in nine cases out of ten almost de- 
void of scientific or economic application, such as 
seed testing and chemical analyses—exvellent and 
very necessary work so far as it goes. Its effect in 
restraining the cupidity of dealers in fertilizers and 
seeds is of immense value to farmers; but it dis- 
covers few new facts, and contributes very little to 
the science, and will be of small value after the 
expiration of a single year. True, not all the Sta- 
tions confine themselves to such work; the feeding 
experiments at the New Jersey Station, and those 
just instituted in Massachusetts, with the work in 
agricultural botany in NewYork, are noteworthy ex- 
ceptions. But the standards will continue low 
until the people acquire new views. They need a 
certain familiarity with scientific methods, and to 
learn to appreciate the value of a single fact sys- 
tematically sought and proved, in comparison with 
amass of superficial experiments. But there is a 
constant tendency in this direction, and its attain- 
ment is simply a matter of time. Meanwhile the 
directors of stations can do much to lead public 
thought by a strict adherence to scientific princi- 
ples. Those who bid for popular applause build 
onsand. Timeisthetest of value; how little of 
the work so far done at American Stations will be 
quoted ten ortwenty years hence as is that of Lie- 
big or Lawes and Gilbert. A private institution 


-like Houghton Farm has the advantage over public 


ones in being free from all outside influence, and 
privileged to take up special kinds of work, re- 
quiring years perhaps for their completion, but 
safe in the consciousness that the annual report is 
not obligatory, and the necessary funds are not de- 
pendent upon the degree to which popular senti- 
ment is played upon. The Rothamsted Station 
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‘Jeads all others to-day because its work has been 
persevering and continuous in direct lines, although 
it has taken many years to bring it to a point where 
it could be appreciated by the public. 

With the adoption of more scientific methods 
and higher standards, will come the necessity for 
Special Stations dealing with special questions 
only. This they have already attained in Germany, 
and certain Stations analyze fertilizers, others test 
seeds, and some conduct feeding experiments, and 
sa natural consequence of this division of labor 
the most valuable results are attained. Thus far 
our Stations have no common meeting ground. A 
kindly interest in each others’ labors exists, but 
there should be something more. Individual or- 
ganization should be supplemented by a collective 
one. The German Stations publish a bi-monthly 
journal containing a digest of their work and serv- 
ing as their official organ. A similar journal is 
needed in America as an incentive to a better work, 
as well as a valuable record of important results. 





Feeding Cattle. 


Some Notes from the Experimental 
Department of the Nebraska Agricul=- 
tural College. 

Looking over the experimental work of the past 
~year, some points are suggested as likely to be of 

interest to the readers of the American Agriculturist. 
1.—Two steers—40 months old when put up—were 
fed all the corn and hay they would eat for 215 
days. Their only shelter was a shed open to the 
south. Up to the beginning of the experiment 
they had been fed only hay and grass, no grain. 
During the 215 days they ate nearly two tons of 
prairie hay each, and 81.6 bushels of corn. The 
two steers together, gained on an average of 1.78 
bs. per day, and 4.59 lbs. for every bushel of corn 
consumed. The percentage of gain on live weight 
was 27. At the end of the experiment one weighed 
1,835 Ibs., and the other 1,675. At the same time a 
‘number of steers of the same age were fed on a 
farm adjacent to the College in the same manner, 
except that they had no shelter, and received about 
30 Ibs. of ensilage (of corn), daily, instead of hay. 
On an average these steers gained 50 lbs. more than 
those of same age fed with hay. The ensilage 
seemed to make the corn more digestible, so as to 
enable the animals to accumulate flesh faster. 
‘Two other steers of same general appearance, but 
one year younger, were fed under same circum- 
-stances and conditions as the two first mentioned. 
During 174 days they ate 74.8 bushels of corn, 
gained at the rate of 2.12 Ibs. per day, or 4.96 Ibs. 
for each bushel of corn consumed, and gained 38 
per cent of their weight when first put up. Cne 
weighed 1,400 and the other 1,250 at the end of the 
time. The heavier one gained 425 lbs. in 174 days, 
-or 2.44 lbs. per day, the other gaining 110 lbs. less 
in the same time. Allowing, as we may safely do, 
that the pork made by the hogs that followed the 
steers paid for the hay consumed, this steer paid a 
handsome profit for feeding. It cost $39.00, and 
sold for $77.00, a gross profit of $38.00 Dividing 
$38.00 by 74.8 (the number of bushels of corn con- 
sumed), gives 50 cents as the value received per 
bushel forthe corn. The other steer of the same 
age, returned only 42 cents a bushel for the corn 
consumed. Such a calculation shows the impor- 
tance of selecting good steers to feed, and at the 
same time the difficulty of doing this. 
were both half-blood Shorthorns, sired by the 
same bull, reared in the same way, and very much 
-alike in general appearance. Yet with corn at 40 
-cents a bushel, one animal would barely return 
expenses of feeding, while the other would pay a 
fair profit on each bushel consumed. 

Two yearling Shorthorns were fed during the 
same 174 days as the two two-yearolds. These ate 
40.4 bushels of corn each, gained at the rate of 1.89 
Ibs. per day, or 5.43 Ibs. of beef, live weight, for 
each bushel of corn consumed, and gained 48 per 

cent of their live weight when put up. Though 
they gained less in the aggregate than the older 
nes, the gain per bushel of corn consumed, 5.43 
Ibs., to 4.59 lbs. for the three-year olds, almost a 


These two’ 





pound more per bushel. Making the same calcu- 
lation as in the other cases, we find that these one- 
year olds cost $61.60, and sold for $121.00, giving a 
total profit of $59.40. Dividing this by the number 
of bushels of corn consumed by the two (120.8 
bushels), shows that the corn returned 49 cents a 
bushel. This average is nearly as good as the best 
of the two-year olds, and three cents a bushel 
above their average. Another circumstance about 
these younger steers deserves mention. During 
the month of May, when all the steers were fed 
coarse meal instead of ear corn, one of these year- 
lings gaired 85 Ibs., and the other 1101bs., an aver- 
age of 97.5 Ibs. in 82 days, or over 3 lbs. a day. 
During this month, while the yearlings gained 195 
lbs., the two-year olds gained 105, and the three- 
year olds just 10 pounds. This seems tv indicate— 
that if the year-olds had been fed meal the whole 
time, the gain would have been greater. It will be 
observed in regard to all these steers, that they had 
never been grain-fed until the experiment was be- 
gun, but had made their growth on grass and hay. 
Nosuch increase per day, or in the aggregate, could 
be made upon three-year olds well fed from youth 
up. Gillett’s steer, Mammoth, weighed 2,250 Ibs. 
at 24 months, gained only 200 Ibs. the next twelve 
months, and actually Jost 5 Ibs. the next four 
months, just preceding the Fat Stock Show of 
1883. All the possibilities of profit were gone 
when the steer was 24 months old. Indeed, the 
total increase of live weight the next 16 months, 
cost something like 50 cents a pound. These steers, 
fed at the College farm, were purposely kept and 
fed in the manner common among feeders in this 
State. Itis a rough kind of a way, but steers ac- 
customed to out-door life, never stabled or handled 
until they are put up to feed, do not take kindly 
to stables and confinement. The great number of 
those feeding cattle in this State, are not unable 
to build barns to accommodate them. Indeed, 
many stock-raisers of long experience, believe it 
better to feed steers in a dense grove, situated in a 
sheltered place, upon dry ground, than in a barn. 


Weed-Killing Clod Crusher. 
—~<-___. 

Mr. J. J. Rogers, New Dungeness, Clallam Co., 
Wash. Ter., sends us sketches of what he calls a 
home-made “‘Clod-crusher,’’ but, as w:ll be noticed, 
he uses it much asa weed-killer. Two strong planks 
six feet long, six inches wide, and two inches thick; 
are notched as shown in fig. 1, and set four feet 
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Fig. 1.—view OF sIDE AND PLANK, 


apart from their centres. Three planks five feet 
long, six inches wide, and an inch and a half 
thick, are spiked on to these, cruss-wise, as shown 
in fig. 2. The angle at which they are set is not 
stated, but for ordinary work we suppose forty-five 
degrees would be about right. Perhaps on some 
ground they may need a greater pitch back to pre- 








Fig. 2.—THE CLOD CRUSHER. 


vent scraping the soil forward. An elevated seat for 
the driver stands on legs let into the side-pieces a- 
bout the middle or a little back of it, so as to throw 
the entire weight evenly upon the three scrapers. 








Mr. R. writes : ‘‘ This clod-crusher, made by myself 
six years ago, is the first lever saw. Now no farmer 


here could do without one. We run it over grain 
as soon as it is harrowed in, and use it upon pota- 
toes when they begin toshow through the ground, 
first running the common spike harrow over them. 
This covers most of the potato tops with earth, while 
it pulls up and kills every weed that may have start- 
ed. In a few days the potatoes will be above ground 
again, large enough for the cultivator, clean of 
weeds even in the foulest ground. It saves more 
than half the cost of raising potatoes here. Of course 
the riding or the weight of the rider, will depend 
upon the condition of the soil. On light ground, too 
rsuch weight would pull up some potatoes. Iam 
aware farmers in my native place (Chester, Pa.), 
think this treatment may ruin their crop, but a 
trial would convince them of their mistake. 


Fastening for Barn Doors, 





Mr. “J. H. B.,”” Port Huron, Mich., sends us @ 
description of a plan for fastening large barn doors. 
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FASTENING FOR LARGE BARN DOORS.. 


Use an upright bar, two by four inches, for each 
door, held in place by a piece of iron three-eighths 
by three-quarter inches, bent so as to include the 
upright, with room to move it past the wedge by 
which it is held on to the cross-bars of the door, 
at the top and bottom. The upright reaches from 
the floor to the beam over the doors, and is held in 
place by driving a heavy nail or bolt into it. Just 
above the iron bar that holds it in place, a piece of 
hard-wood is fastened to the floor, and also one to 
the beam above, so that when the door is shut and 
the upright moved toward the edge of the door, 
the latter is drawn perfectly tight, and cannot 
warp or get out of place. Either door can be 
shut and fastened independently by this method. 
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The Propagation of Hovse Plants. 


Nothing about plant culture is more fascinating 
than the multiplying of plants from cuttings. It 
is the making of a new plant, and one takes all the 
more interest in a plant thus produced. Florists, 
with their propagating benches, turn out plants by 
hundreds and thousands. Their propagating 
houses are regular plant factories, in which the 
raw material of cuttings, is turned out as the fin- 
ished product—the rooted plants. Several years 
ago we published a method by which the amateur 
could multiply his plants in all needed numbers, 
and with something like the certainty that attends 
the larger operations of the florist. The method 
alluded tois known as “ the saucer system,” and, 
as it will be new toa large number of our readers, 
we give it in brief. The out-fit needed is sharp 
sand—if from the sea shore, let it be thoroughly 
washed, to deprive it of all salt—and a saucer, 
soup-plate or other dish, that will hold an inch in 
depth of sand. Cuttings are made of the tender 
growth of house plants, an inch or two Jong, and 
set in the sand so closely together as to touch one 
another. ‘The dish of sand containing the’ cut- 
tings, should be set in a sunny window fully ex- 
posed to the light, and the sand, from the begin- | 
ning must be: “sepping wet,” and mene in the 
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state of mud continuously. If the sand is al- 
lowed to get dry, most of the cuttings will be lost, 
Some cuttings will be rooted in a week, others in 
two or three weeks. As soon as roots are formed 
at the base, the cuttings should be potted off in 
rich, light soil. Shrubs that do not root readily 
from cuttings of the ripened stem, will often grow 
readily in the saucer if a tender shoot be taken. 








A Stump 1 Puller. 


Mr. J. E. Croll, Buffalo, N. N. Y., sends us a sketch 
of a very simply made stump puller. He says ‘‘I 
have seen this wrench out some tough old fellows, 
and with a good team, nearly all stumps with par- 
tially decayed roots, can be cleared froma field with 
it. I think it is not patented.””—The only expense 








A SIMPLE STUMP PULLER. 


is for the chain (links of one-and-a-half to two 
inch tough iron, or tough-tempered steel); ring 
(ten to twelve inches in diameter), and the hook— 
all of which any blacksmith can make. The form 
of the point of the hook is important, to get it so 
that it will strike in toward the heart of the stump 
and not tear loose on partially decayed wood. The 
lever may be twelve to twenty feet long, its size 
depending on the quality of the wood, and the man 
force to handle it. A lever twenty feet long on a 
stump two feet in diameter, would exert a force 
of ten tons for each one thousand pounds of direct 
pull by the team. While many durable, long- 
rooted stumps would not yield to this, the large 
majority of ordinary stumps, after decaying a year 
or two, can thus be cleared out with most of the 
roots. The whole cost of the pulling apparatus 
is small, and the operation is very simple. 


Improved Barr Barrel Coops. 


Barrels, casks, or ‘egeheote, cut in two, are 
much used _ for 
coops, and are a 
cheap provision. But 
instead of the com- 
mon method of saw- 
ing them square 
across, a diagonal 
cut, leaving the 
halves, or the lower 
part, if but one is made of a single cask of the form 
shown in the engraving, will be found a great im- 
provement both in shedding rain and in appearance. 




















Now for Plenty of Lima Beans. 
o— 


All would-be prosperous, forehand farmers, will 
have their garden plots planned for during the 
winter, including an ample store of well-rotted 
material set aside in the barn-yards, or elsewhere, 
and decide the amount of and each kind of vege- 
table, etc., to be grown. Attention enough is not 
usually given to Lima beans, well called the “king 
of vegetables,’”’ so delicious both in succotash and 
when cooked by themselves, green or dry, at all 
seasons. Now is the time to have poles cut, 
sharpened and piied away, all ready. Every good 
sized family should have a hundred of these. Those 
burning wood can select and save many suitable 
sticks from the summer stock of fuel now in prep- 
aration. Cedar or locust poles are best ; we have 
a lot of cedar that have been used for fifteen 
years, and still.as good as ever. But any saplings 
or nearly straight limbs, two-and-a-half to four 
inches in diameter at the butts, and seven to nine 
feet long, will answer. for a couple pf years or more. 
| with a lony tevei, 30 that they can be 














easily forced -eiahy into Ysa ete with ¢ a crow- 
bar or hard-wood stick driven in two feet or so, 
according to the firmness of the soil, and worked 
each way to enlarge the hole to suit each pole. 

Lima beans can be grown successfully up to 
forty-two degrees north latituae, and even much 
further north, if planted early, and especially on 
southern exposures. Indeed, they are so valuable 
that it will pay to grow them, if on the average 
only every alternate crop fully matures, since the 
unripe ones caught by an early frost, are excellent 
when dried in this state and kept for cooking. 
Last September’s early frosts killed many plots, 
and seed will probably be high this spring, but a 
quart will plantalarge area. A single vine occu- 
pies six to eight feet of perpendicular space, and 
often yields two to three hundredfold. A warm, 
sandy loam naturally or artificially drained, is de- 
sirable, as the chief growth is during hot weather; 
but any dry, fair soil, made light and rich with 
plenty of well-rotted stable manure, will answer. 
A great gain in time can be secured by starting the 
seed a few weeks in advance, and the crop will re- 
pay the trouble. Provide now a lot of boxes of 
any thin bourds or other material, of tarred paper 
or pasteboard even, say six inches square, and four 
to five inches deep. Start four or five seeds in 
these well in advance, and when the soil is warm, 
transfer the whole, the roots undisturbed, to the 
hill. Sods four or five inches thick, with the surface 
grass removed, cut into six inch-squares, and left 
together, can in like manner receive and start the 
seed, and be removed to the hills at the proper 
time. It will pay to keep fifty to one hundred five 
or six-inch pots for this purpose, but the sods will 
cost nothing, and serve nearly as well. At any 
rate, let every farmer, up to the Canada border, if 
not over it, have plenty of delicious, nourishing 
Limas. Any surplus beans wiil almost always 
sell for $5.00 a bushel and upward, in spring. 
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The Langshan Fowl. 


P. H. JACOBS. 


> 

The recent introduction of this excellent breed 
has added much tothe value of poultry, as the. 
Langshans seem to possess a greater number of 
advantages for farmers than any other variety. In 
procuring Langshans, however, it should be re- 
membered that the Black Cochins so much resem- 
ble them that only experts are able to distinguish 
them. But while very similarin plumage they are 
entirely unlike in characteristics. Langshans, 
though large in size, mature early, the pullets 
often beginning to lay at five to six months old, 
while the Cochins are slower in growth, and do 
not lay until from seven to ten months of age. 
Both breeds are black in plumage, elegant in ap- 
pearance, and grand in carriage. To distinguish 
them, first see that the legs of the Langshans are 
similar tu those of a turkey, with pink between the 
webs of the toes, and the bottoms of feet white or 
flesh color. The skin should be white and thin, in 
all respects resembling that of the turkey. Any 
white feathers among the black of the wings or on 
the body are a defect, though one or two occasion- 
ally on the feathering of the feet is not always an 
objection. The legs are heavily feathered; the 
comb single and straight, and the eyes and Dill 
dark ; the sickle feathers of the tail long and flow- 
ing. The size should be nearly that of the Brah- 
ma. The Cochin is devoid of sickle feathers, is 
yellow under the feet and between the toes, has 
yellow skin, and in shape is more compact and close 
than the Langshan. 

The Langshans do not lay very large eggs, nor 
sit before laying a fair number, but when they be- 
gin incubation are faithful and reliable. The 
chicks grow faster than those of any other breed, 
and are generally well feathered in a short time, 
and so do not have that lank, naked shape so pe- 
culiar to the Asiatics when young. If fed liberally 
the chicks average two pounds at ten weeks old, 
but in ordinary broods, fed moderately without de- 
privation, it is best to allow three months for at- 
taining this average weight. Yet as with all other 
breeds, there are a few objections to the Lang- 
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| shans, ‘The dark plumage and legs are a disad— 
vantage in a market fowl, though the flesh dresses 
exactly like that ofa turkey, being white and quite: 
attractive. Unlike the clumsy Black Cochin, the 
Langshan can fly over a six-foot fence, which, 
though not a desirable quality in a fowl, is an indi- 
cation of activity and disposition to forage, 
—Crossed on common fowls the Langshan makes 
quite an improvement, for the size is thus increased 
without impairing early maturity of the pullets, 





which is the strongest point in their favor, for they 
begin to lay nearly as soon as the Leghorns, are 
larger, and less hard to confine. Crossed with 
White Leghorns the result is a white fowl with a 
few black spots, but an excellent layer. The leg 
feathering, while not necessarily objectionable, is 
not desirable in wet seasons, but coming from 
the North of China, the Langshan is hardy, and en- 
dures all the temperatures natural to other fowls. 
They are fine in bone, fine-grained in flesh, and 
nearly equal to the Games for the table. They are 
far superior to the Cochins in many respects, but 
having been crossed with them to a certain extent 
many yards of Langshans are not strictly pure and 
free from contamination with blood of other breeds, 
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Adjustable Portable Scaffolding, 


Mr. F. 8. Fulmer, Gibbon, Neb., writes us: “T 
have had a good many helps in my life, and in re- 
turn I send you a rough sketch of a very usefuk 
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‘ 
Fig. 1.—A SCAFFOLD BRACKET. 


thing I find in common use here, hoping it may be- 
valuable to others. It is for erecting scaffolding in: 
building, or other similar purposes, and is just the- 
thing, easily set in place, with no nailing to the: 











Fig. 2.—THE SCAFFOLDING IN POSITION, 


building or marring’in any way. It is used im 
weather-boarding, painting, shingling, ete. A 
scaffold can be erected or taken down ina very 
few minutes. In figure 1 is seen a ‘bracket,’” 





and figure 2 shows the scaffolding in its position. 
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British Shorthorns, 


“Lady Pamela,’’ the grand heifer whose portrait 
we give herewith, is one of a family which has 
been winning for Mr. T. H. Hutchinson a number 
of the most coveted prizes. She is roan and white, 
by the Booth bull, British Knight (33,220,) from 
Lady Pateley, a cow tracing to the same stock 
from which others of Mr. Hutchinson’s prize win- 
pers have sprung. This, it seems, is the ‘“com- 
mon” unrecorded stock of the country, no doubt 
admirably selected and really well-bred Short- 
horns, though until recently without pedigrees 
which could be recorded in the Herd-book. Booth 
pulls have been used to bring up this ‘‘ Hutchin- 
son family” to its present high standard of excel- 
Jence, and though their pedigrees are very short 
they are exceedingly choice. This heifer won first 
asa yearling at the ‘‘ Royal”? show at Reading in 
1881, and last year was awarded the proud distine- 
tion of ‘“‘champion”’ of all Shorthorn females. 

We are fond of long pedigrees in this country, 
and if the breeding has been long continued in 
America, we are 
critical even to over 
niceness, and much 
of the talk about 
“seyenteens” and 
“ American Woods’”’ 
condemns some 
stock which is prob- 
ably just as good 
and much better 
bred than that from 
which these now 
famous ‘* Hutchin- 
sons’? sprung. The 
use we have for 
Shorthorrs in this 
country is primarily, 
as beef producers. 
While their milking 
qualities are of small 
account compared 
with other breeds, 
these may be cul- 
tivated, hence we 
often find some very 
respectable milkers 
among Shorthorns. 
So it would seem 
to be the policy of 
American breeders to select their crosses, as Mr. 
Hutchinson has done so successfully, from the 
highest type of beef families—like the Booths. 
We have some grand representatives of this 
blood in this country, and they are making 
their mark in a very favorable way among a 
number of prominent Western Shorthorn herds. 

Lady Pamela is described as without any air of 
high breeding or special beauty, but as possessed 
of extraordinary good beef points, grand constitu- 
tion and great depth of flesh. This is exactly 
what we want. It is what Shorthorns are bred 
for, and is really the chief use the country has 
forthem. This loads our railway trains and freight 
steamers with first-class bullocks; it gives us our 
finest market beef ; it makes reputation abroad for 
our “ prime family mess,” and enables us to ship 
buttocks or ‘*‘ beef hams” going only three or four 
instead of six or seven pieces to the tierce. 
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Try the Savoy Cabbage. 
—<>— 

The cauliflower, the most delicious of all varie- 
ties of the cabbage, is of toomuch uncertainty to 
be recommended for the farm garden, The Savoy 
cabbages are almost as tender as the cauliflower, 
have a distinct flavor, and a marrowy consistence 
of their own, which some prefer to cauliflower. 
These being as easily raised as the common cab- 
bage, are within the reach of all. Those who have 
cultivated Savoy cabbages need no advice ; to those 
who have not, we say, by all means try the Savoys. 
The English authors of works on gardening re- 
gard them as so different that they class them by 
themselves, under Savoys, and not among the cab- 








bages. When we first knew them there was but one 
kind, ‘‘ the Savoy,’’ now there are a dozen or more 
Savoys, including early and late kinds. Perhaps 
the ‘‘ Improved American Savuy ”’ will be best for 
those who try Savoys for the first time. After- 
wards they will be glad to test the early and late 
kinds. The seeds are to be sown and the plants 
treated exactly as those of the ordinary cabbages. 


Planting Out Cuttings, 
—<>— 

Those who already have grape vines, currant 
and gooseberry bushes, or quince trees, may read- 
ily increase them from cuttings, and the same may 
be done with many ornamental shrubs. If the 
grape vines, currants, etc., were not pruned last 
fall and cuttings saved, do it at once, before 
growth starts. These prunings, removed for the 
good of the plant, and its future fruitfulness, af- 
ford the means of greatly increasing the stock. 
The cuttings of some grapes, like the Delaware, 
and other hard-wooded varieties, do not readily 














THE PRIZE SHORTHORN COW ‘‘ LADY PAMELA.’’—Engraved after the Agricultural Gazette, London, 


form roots and grow in the open ground, but the 
Concord and many others take root very readily. 
Make cuttings of the grape wood two or three 
buds in length, cutting just below the lower bud, 
and half an inch or so above the upper bud. Cut- 
tings of currant and gooseberry may be about six 
inches long, of the growth of the previous year. 
Quince cuttings may be made of last years’ growth, 
or of older wood, a foot long. If the pruning has 
been delayed until this spring it should be done as 
soon as possible after severe weather is over, and 
the cuttings made from the prunings. As the soil 
will not be ready for setting them out for some 
weeks, they should be kept in a cool place and pre- 
vented from drying by cavering them with earth, 
sand, sawdust or moss. When the soil is dry and 
in working condition, the cuttings may be set out. 
Stretch a line,and with the spade form a trench 
with one slightly sloping but nearly perpendicular, 
and of a depth proportioned to the length of the 
cuttings. These should have the upper bud just 
at the surface of the soil. Having prepared the 
trench, lay the cuttings against the straight side of 
it, three or four inches apart, using a little earth, 
if need be, to hold them in place, and taking care 
to have the upper bud just above the surface. 
Then draw in more soil, to well cover the ends of 
the cuttings, and, using the end of a piece of board, 
press or pound the soil firmly against the base of 
the cuttings ; finally fill‘the trench with soil and 
press it down firmly with the foot. Recollect that 
success in growing these plants from cuttings 
largely depends upon having the soil in close con- 
tact with the lower end of the cuttings. Mulching 
the surface of the cutting bed with leaves, straw, 
or marsh hay, will be useful in dry weather. 





Buy a Grape Vine, 
in 


If there is one thing that we. have these many 
years endeavored to secure, it is that the family of 
every farmer shall have an abundance of fruit. 
Not fruit now and then, as a luxury, but fruit as a. 
matter of course. Enougi for old and young, as- 
much as the children wish at each of the three 
meals, and a plenty between meals, with some to- 
give to the less provident neighbors. There is 
nothing in this endeavor that may not be accom- 
plished if we can have the help of those most in- 
terested, the farmers themselves. The land can be: 
spared—indeed, it can be devoted to no better use : 
the labor, after the first planting, can be easily 
done by the boys, and the girls also may well take 
a share, of it; it only remains to make a begin- 
ning. There are few prosperous farmers who can. 
not afford to send an order to a nursery for plants. 
to start an ample fruit garden at once, but we are 
well aware that few will do so, as they have had 
little or no experience in fruit culture and are not 
convinced of its utility or the ease with which re- 
sults may be se- 
cured, Those who 
hesitate to make a 
considerable outlay, 
should begin in a 
small way. It is 
very easy to have: 
an abundance of 
grapes, and _ they 
could be had by 
bushels in three 
years if a hundred 
vines were planted 
this spring. As few 
have sufficient faith: 
to start with a hun- 
dred vines, we say 
‘“buy a single grape 
vine.’’? This will be 
a beginning, and: in- 
time will grow into- 
many vines. We are- 
sure that seeing the: 
success with this 
one, the fruit that. 
just one yine will 
produce, its owner- 
will not wait until he- 
can make many vines- 
from this one, but will need no persuasion to procure: 
more vines and of different kinds. If a grape vine- 
is once planted we are sure that it will prove an 
entering wedge, and open the way to many vines. 

To begin with, send to a nursery for a Concord. 
vine. Twenty-five cents should insure a good vine, 
well packed and post-paid by mail. Our plan does. 
not preclude more than one, but we wish to make 
sure of one. Of course many grape fanciers will. 
ridicule our choice of the Concord. We want. 
grapes, and plenty of them, and whoever has a 
Concord vine will be quite sure of these. Concord. 
grapes are vastly better than no grapes. While we- 
cultivate fifty or more better kinds we still believe 
that the Concord is the best grape for the begin- 
ner. When the vine comes to hand it is to be 
planted. It is well to have it near the house, and 
if there is a suitable place for it by the veranda or 
“stoop,” set it there. Good, fair, garden soil will. 
answer, and no.manure is to be used in planting. 
The vine will, of course, have a stem and roots. 
If the stem has more than three buds cut it away 
at about an inch from the third bud, counting from 
the lower one. If the roots are over two feet long, 
cut them back to that length; if less than two feet, 
cut off two or three inches of the end, at any rate. 
To plant the vine make a circular hole, of sufficient. 
diameter to contain the roots when extended with 
the vine in the center. The bottom of the-hole 
should be convex, or rounding, say five or six 
inches below the surface at the center, and eight or 
ten at the edges. Set astake in the center of the 
hole, place the stem of the vine against it, and 
spread out the roots in all directions towards the 
outer edge. If the roots are matted and tangled, 
carefully separate them ; when the roots are prop- 
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erly spread, throwing a little soil on them, if need- 
ed, to hold them in place, cover the roots with the 
dest of the soil, taking care to have it well filled in, 
leaving no empty spaces among the roots. When 
the hole is nearly full, press down the soil firmly 
with the foot ; do not tramp or stamp it, but press 
it squarely. There will be nothing more to do to 
the vine until growth begins. When the three buds 
left upon the stem begin to start, rub off all but 
one, leaving the lowest one, if thatis as strong as 
the others, and if other shoots start during the sea- 
son remove them. The shoot from the vine is very 
tender at first, and care must be taken that it is not 
broken ; when it is a foot or so long it may be tied 
to the stake, using a strip of cloth, or bass matting, 
and it should be kept tied up as it grows. Try 
-one vine, plant it properly, and watch its entire 
growth; it will teach how to grow many vines. 





Timothy, Herd’s Grass—Confusion of 
Names. 
rg a: 
Names, especially with farm plants, should be 
definite, and designate certain things. If a plant 
is called by one name in a certain State and by an- 








TIMoTAY GRASS (Phleum pratense). 


other name in a not very distant State, and this 
second name is also in use for a very different 
plant, confusion is sure to follow. This is the case 
with the grass widely known as Timothy. When 
the writer was a boy, the grass was generally 
known in New England as Herd’s Grass. Though 
‘Timothy has since come into use in those States, 
yet there are localities where the name Herd’s 
grass is still retained. To add to the confusion, 
the grasscalled Red-top in New England is known 
as Herd’s grass in Pennsylvania. While Timothy 
is given to but one grass, when our correspondents 
ask us about Herd’s grass we are in doubt which of 
two very unlike grasses is intended. The grass did 
not receive the name Herd’s grass, as many sup- 
pose, because herds of cattle are fond of, and 
+hrive upon it, but because a man named Herd, 
discovering it growing wild in New Hampshire, 
brought it into cultivation and notice over a cen- 








tury anda half ago. It is not unlikely that this 
name, Herd’s grass, has the priority over Timothy ; 
but the dates are not given very definitely. The 
name Timothy comes from one Timothy Hanson, 
who cultivated the grass in New York State, and 
carried it to one of the Carolinas. It made its way 
northward to Virginia, being often called “ Han- 
son’s grass’’ and “‘ Timothy Hanson’s grass,’’ until 
the Hanson was finally dropped, and it became 
Timothy. In 1760 or 1761 one Peter Wynch took 
the seeds of this grass from Virginia to England, 
where, although a native of that country, it for the 
first time came into cultivation there, and is now 
regarded as one of the important grasses. This 
grass has a truly singular history. Not known as 
indigenous to this country, it must have been in- 
troduced from England or some other part of Eu- 
rope very soon after the English colonists came 
here. Its good qualities as an agricultural grass 
were first discovered far from its home, and finally, 
by way of the Carolinas and Virginia it went back 
to Europe with its character established and took 
its place among the valuable farm grasses. To 
add to the confusion of names, the grass, in Eng- 
land, is called ‘‘ Cat’s-tail’? and ‘‘ Meadow Cat’s-tail 
grass.’”’ The confusion often attending the com- 
mon names for plants, might be avoided by using 
the botanical names, which are vastly more defi- 
nite. Phleum pratense always stands for one and the 
same plant, whether it is known as Timothy, 
Herd’s grass, or Meadow Cat’s-tail. As to the 
plants themselves, they are abundantly unlike. 
Timothy (Phleum pratense,) has its flowers in a long 
narrow spike of the same diameter throughout, like 
that in the engraving. Red-top, often called 
‘*Herd’s grass” in Pennsylvania and southward, 
has its flowers in an open panicle, much like the 
panicle of an oat, only the flowers are much small- 
er. The botanical name of this is, Agrostis vulgaris. 





Producing New Varieties of Potatoes. 
ol 

The tubers will sometimes, though rarely, 
“‘sport,’’ and produce a different variety from the 
one planted, giving the impression that they will 
“mix in the hill.”” The only way to be certain of 
producing new varieties, is to plant the real seeds, 
those found in the fruit or “ ball,’’ that succeeds 
the flowers at the top of the vine. Each seed ina 
ball may produce a distinct variety. That wonder- 
ful seed ball which contained the seed from which 
came the Early Rose, also produced several other 
varieties, some of which were good enough to be 
propagated. People have been deterred from try- 
ing to raise potatoes from the seed by the state- 
ment in the books, copied from English writers, 
that the tubers first obtained were very small, and 
required several years of cultivation before their 
quality could be ascertained. Mr. Breese, who 
was the fortunute originator of the Early Rose, and 
has had much experience in raising seedlings, in- 
formed us that he treated the potato seeds just as 
he did those of the tomato, sowing the seeds in the 
same manner, and setting out the plants at the 
same time. If a seedling did not at the end of the 
first season show some tubers of an eatable size, he 
did not bother with it any farther. Some seedsmen 
offer potato seeds, but unless it is known what va- 
riety produced them, we should prefer to wait and 
secure seed next fall from known varieties, and 
thus be sure of the pedigree of the seedlings. 








The Sunflower as an Oil Plant. 
=e 

Inquiries have recently been made of us concern- 
ing the cultivation of the Sunflower on a large scale 
for the sake of the oil contained in its seeds. The 
sunflower as an oil plant is sparingly cultivated in 
France, and to a greater extent in Southern Rus- 
sia. In this country, aside from Castor Oil and 
Linseed very little has been done in cultivating oil- 
bearing plants. We have now less need of culti- 
vating them than formerly, as the products of pe- 
troleum afford a wonderfully cheap illuminating 
oil, while oil for other uses is obtained cheaply 
from cotton seeds, formerly a waste product. 





“<= 
Abroad the sunflower is not regarded with much fa. 
voras an oil-bearing plant, as the yield is only about 
fifteen per cent. of the weight of the seeds, while 
cotton seed (hulled) yields fifty per cent. The 
ashes of the sunflower stem contain a very large 
amount of potash, showing that the crop draws very 
heavily upon the soil for one of its most valuable 
plant constituents and would soon impoverish it, 





Forming a Tree Top. 
W. D. BOYNTON. 
= 

It is of the utmost importance that young trees 
start out with a well-formed top. They are to stand 
as monuments of the cultivator’s work, perhaps 
for centuries after his hands have ceased to toil, 
They may be living green 
memorials of work well done, 
or unsightly objects of man’s 
neglect and abuse. Their uge- 
fulness depends altogether 
upon this early training. Low, 
broad tops for fruit trees are 
especially desirable, and they 
very seldom attain them, un- 
less trained with this object in 
view. Until young trees are 
finally placed in the orchard, 
the treatment and way of 
handling tends to draw the 
limbs up near the trunk, and 
unless this is counteracted, 
they assume an almost ver- 





Fig. 1 tical growth, giving the tree 
a narrow and contracted ap- 
pearance. Such trees are usually unfruitful, 


and not at all convenient for gathering the fruit, 
Close contact and rapid growth in the nursery 
causes the limbs to grow up, and when removed 
they are tied in the smallest possible bundles, and 
drawn together in a little knot at the top. Per. 
haps after remaining there for a week or two, they 
are untied and buried for the winter, the tops 
being pressed together unnaturally five for or six 
months. After all this perversion some even claim 
that any after-training is unnecessary and injurious, 
as they will naturally take that form best adapted 
to their location and its conditions. If the form 
had not been artificially molded, we could more read- 
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Fig. 2.—TREE IN TRAINING. 


ily allow nature to execute her own designs; but 
when nature’s functions are usurped, we must 
carry on the work to completion ; the contracted 
top must be brought back into a natural shape, 
if we would have a thoroughly fruitful tree. 
Figure 1 represents a tree as it usually comes 
from the nursery. The trunk is not at all protect- 
ed by the narrow top, but is left exposed to wind 
and sun, which work such havoc in the alternating 
weather of our Northern winters. Figure 2 shows 
an arrangement for bringing the limbs into proper 
position. The frame is made by driving four posts 


three feet apart at the ground, and five feet at the 
top, their hight corresponding to that of the tree. 
The cross strips can be cut from batten stuff or 
any odd pieces on hand. One strip around will 
do, but two or more increase the solidity and dura- 
bility, and better protect trees from large animals. 
Tarred rope or cord is best for tying the limbs 
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down, attaching them with broad strips of cloth 

+o avoid injuring the bark or contracting the 
owth. Let the limbs be drawn down gradually, 

alittle at a time, through the growing season. 


+2 
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An Insect Enemy of Fruit Trees. 





Next to the quince borer we have found the cat- 
erpillar of the Handmaid Moth (Datana ministra) 





Fig. 1.—zG@s or MOTH, 


the most destructive. I+ is often found on apple 
and cherry trees, as well as on the quince. Entire 
branches of large trees, and even whole trees, if 
small, are rapidly stripped of all their leaves. The 
moth fastens its eggs on the under side of the leaf 
in rows (fig. 1), selecting leaves near the ends of the 





———— 


Fig. 2.—BEFORE THE 
FIKST MOULT. 


Fig. 3.—BEFORE THE 
SECOND MOULT, 
twigs where the foliage is tender. Each group of 
eggs contains about a hundred. They hatch from 
the latter part of July until late in August, varying 
somewhat with the seasons. When young they eat 
only the pulp, dissecting it very carefully from the 
veins. Ina few days they are able to eat the whole 
leaf; and when nearly grown they sweep every- 
thing before them. They feed gregariously, side 
by side in solid phalanx along the twigs and 
branches, resting between meals in the same order. 
in repose each holds its head and tail up in the 
air, or recurved over the body. When touched or 
otherwise disturbed they throw their heads spite- 
fully from side to side, ut the same time jerking 
their tails and bending their bodies until their ex- 
tremities nearly meet. Their bodies are sparsely cov- 
ered with long and soft whitish or light gray hairs. 

Up to the first moult they are brown, striped 
with white, growing darker with age, and are 

marked more distinctly 
at each _— successive 
moulting, until at last 
they are distinctly 
striped with bright yel- 
low and black (fig. 6). 
The head is proportion- 
ally large and black. The body js cylindrical, with 
aspot on the top of the first ring. A black stripe 
runs along the back, and three black stripes alter- 
nate with four yellow ones on each side. The 
whole length is one and three-fourths to two and a 
quarter inches. Thelegs are a dull orange-yellow, 
three pairs under the rings next to the head, then 





Fig. 4.—-BFFORE THE 
THIRD MOULT. 





Fig. 5.—-BEFORE THE FOURTH MOULT. 


two rings without legs ; next four pairs under as 
many rings; and then two rings for the tail with- 
out legs. 

When young they often drop from the leaves, if 
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Fig. 6.—AFTER THE FOURTH MOULT. 


disturbed, and hang suspended by a fine silken 
thread. In about five weeks they mature; and, 
when ready for their transformation, the whole 
brood leave the tree in a single night, burrow three 





or four inches in the earth, draw in at the ends and 
enlarge in the middle untilin a single day they cast 
off their skins and become chrysalids (fig. 7) with- 
out making cocoons. They remain in this state 
until the latter part of the 
next July, when they come 
out as perfect moths. The 
moth measures from one 
and three-quarters to two 
and a half inches. In some points the sexes differ. 
In the male, the antenne have two rows of fringe 
beneath, with very short hairs nearly to the tips .In 
the female, the antenne are bare. She is larger 
than themale. Their color is a light brown. The 
head, and a large square spot on the thorax, are 
dark chestnut brown. 
The hairs on this spot 
can be raised up so as 
to form a_ kind of 
crest. The fore wings 
are slightly notched 
on their hinder mar- 
gin, with four dark Fig, 8.—PARASITIO FLY. 
transverse lines’ in the 

males, and often five in the females, with one or 
two dark brown spots near the middle; and a 
short, oblique, dark line near the tips. One, and 
sometimes both, dark spots are wanting on the 
forewings of the males. In repose, the forelegs are 
always stretched out before the body. It is very 
important to destroy these moths before they lay 
their eggs on the leaves ; and if the broods are 
hatched and commence eating the leaves, no pains 
should be spared in destroying them as soon as 
possible. We have once seen a pair of flies a little 
larger than the common house-fly (fig. 8), busy 





Fig. 7.— CHRYSALIS, 











that come with each spring, we give a few points 
that should be observed in successful lawn making. 


THE GROUND.—The lawn isto be permanent, and 
as several crops of grass are to be taken each year, 
the most important part of lawn-making, is the 
preparation of thesoil. A small lawn should be 
perfectly level, but if it is several acres in extent, 
a gently undulating surface is desirable, Drainage 
being secured, the soil should be prepared as thor- 
oughly as if fora garden. This means deep work- 
ing, fine tilth, and as much well decomposed ma- 
nure as can be spared. After thorough harrow- 
ings, the surface is to be finished with rakes, to re- 
move all the stones that these will take off. If 
there is no use for the stones dig holes, and bury 
them in the soil of the lawn. 


TURFING THE Lawn.—If good sods, from a well 
cropped pasture, a common, or the road-side are to 
be had, it is better to turf a small grass-plot than 
to sow seeds. Sods are to be cut a foot wide, 
using a board as guide, and a spade ground sharp 
to cut with. The sods may be made into rolls as 
large as can be handled, and laid down very rapidly. 
Before laying the sods the surface should be made 
firm by rolling, or by beating it with a pounder 
made of a pieceof plank. In laying the turf, bring 
the edges in close contact, fill up the vacancies 
with bits of the sods, and if the edges do not fit 
closely, fill all openings with fine soil. After it is 
laid, beat the sod down firmly with the pounder, 
or back of thespade. If the weather is dry, give a 
copious watering every few days until rain falls, 

Grass SzepD—WuHat KInDs?—Many years ago 
we paid a high price for “French Lawn Mixture,” 
which claimed to be the mixture used in the lawns 


THE JERSEY RED OR DUROC PIG.—(See page 110.) 


stinging the full-grown caterpillar. The illustra- 
tions will aid in recognizing the caterpillars in all 
the stages of their life history and so help to more 
effectually destroy them. Figures 2, 3 and 4, show 
the caterpillar before the first, second and third 
moults, respectively, figures 5 and 6 before and 
after the fourth moult, when ready to change. 


The Lawn, and How to Make It. 


It makes no difference how much may be ex- 
pended upon trees and shrubs to ornament the 
ground—by which we mean a large pleasure 
ground, or a small front yard—if these are not set 
off by a fine turf, the effect will be lost. In all im- 
provement, whether of a village front yard, or a 
home park, the groundwork should be grass. It 
has been well said, that the lawn is, outside, whata 
carpet is within the house, the setting which im- 
proves all the rest. The lawn is not merely a small 
meadow near the house, to be mown for hay. Itis 
a piece of grass given up to ornamentation solely, 
and should be made and maintained with no other 





object in view. To answer the numerous inquiries . 








about Paris. This was such an utter failure, that 
we have not tried any so-called ‘lawn-grass’? 
since. What is known asthe “Central Park Mix- 
ture,’’ is recommended by good authorities, but we 
have not tried it, being content with one kind of 
grass, with a little White Clover, say a quart of 
white clover seed to the bushel of grass seed. For 
light soils, Red-top—especially the variety called 
Rhode Island Bent, with the clover, makes an ex- 
cellent turf. For strong soils, especially those in 
a lime-stone locality, June-grass, or as it is more 
generally called, Kentucky Blue-grass,-is best. 
This with the White Clover, will make a perfect 
lawn. Several of the grasses so desirable in the 
lawns in England, perish under our hot suus. 
How Mucu Seep ?—Sow1na.—Grass-seed varies 
so much in quality, that it is not surprising that 
different authors recommend from two to eight 
bushels of seed to the acre. Two or three bushels 
are enough if the seed is good, and the larger 
amount is hardly sufficient if the seed is largely 
chaff. Blue-grass seed is often excellent, and 
again so poor, that it is difficult to find a 
seed among the chaff. The price is variable. 
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Farm Fencing. 
ee ed 

Fences are a necessity, and nothing detracts more 
from the looks of a farm than a poor fence, espec- 
ially a neglected zigzag or ‘‘snake”’ one, with its cor- 
ners a mass of weeds or litter. In many of these 
there is abundant material to make a good straight 
fence. A good deal of the work can be done in 
winter or early spring duys, and on rainy ones. 
Figure 1 shows a portable “Fence Jack,’’ very 
useful on wet land where posts heave, around 
stacks, and for general fencing. It can be made 
of pieces of rails or poles, or any lasting timber; the 
pieces are from five to six feet long. A short 
foot piece is first shaped, and then fastened 
on with five or six inch nails as required by 
the size of the pieces. The mode of laying in 





Figs. 1.—FENCE JACK AND ITS USE. 


the running rails or poles, is shown in figure 1. 
The feet of the jack rests on the soil, but sink 
into it a little, giving firmness. I have this in 
practical use, and find it very serviceable. 

Figure 2 is a fence made of eitber sawed stuff, or 
of rails or poles, having their ends flattened and 
bored. An iron rod or piece of gas-pipe, anywhere 
from half an inch to an inch in diameter, is run 
through the holes, and down through a base block 
into the ground as far as necessary. A round 
stick of tough durable wood, an inch or more in 
diameter, will answer. The size of this rod and its 
strength will depend upon the amount of zigzag 
that is given tothelengths. If the corners are one 
foot on each side of a central line, the fence firmly 
held together by the rods, will in effect stand on a 
two feet wide base. Less than this would per- 





Fig. 2.—FENCE FASTENED BY RODS. 
haps sometimes answer, and there are no sharp 
corners, or deep recesses for rubbish. 

Figure 8 is a fence in which round poles or smail 
rails are combined with barbed wire, the for- 
mer used both for part of the fence, and to be seen 
by animals that would otherwise run against the 

















Fig. 3.—FENCE OF SLATS AND WIRE. 


wires. The ends of the rails are rounded to fit into 
two to three inch auger holes, bored either through 
the posts, or two to three inches deep on each side. 





Rails or poles too small for other purposes, may 
be used for such a fence, 

Figure 4 is designed for a wind-break fence. For 
the temporary fence, two or more wires plain or 
barbed are used, and along these, a foot apart or 
80, Willow cuttings sharpened, are set in line, and 
cut off to uniform hight. The larger these are the 
better, even to two or three inches diameter. This 
form is more especially for wet soils, where any 
willows flourish well. They will soon sprout, fill 
the space, and formalive fence. I have seen white 
willow growing well on dry soil. J. BARTLETT. 
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A Crop of Early Potatoes. 
Rae ae 

Of course, to have a crop of early potatoes we 
must have an early kind. There are nowso many 
varieties, each claimed to be a day or two earlier 
than any other, that we do not venture to say 
which is the very earliest. Our own planting will 
be, as it has been for several years past, 
Beauty of Hebron and the Early Rose for the 
main reliance. 





of the | 


We usually try, incomparison with | 


these several new varieties for which claims are | 


made. We have 
some days earlier, but the Beauty of Hebron is as 
good as a potato can be, is productive and of even 
size. The Early Rose has been surpassed in earli- 
ness, but we doubt if in the general combination 
of good qualities. It is an excellent standard with 
which to compare new-comers. We plant it in 
part in acknowledgment of the great good it has 
done. Those who can recollect the gloom which 








Fig. 4.—WwWIND-BREAK FENCE. 


hung over the potato prospects about twenty years 
ago, and the change came with the advent of the 
Early Rose, wid] understand this feeling. Potato 
culture took a sharp turn for the better, and the 
Early Rose was the leader in a long procession of 
new and excellent varieties. Whatever early pota- 
toes we may plant, we may make them earlier by 
proper treatment of the seed. A potato is only an 
underground stem, and when we cut it into sets, 
we only make what corresponds to cuttings of or- 
dinary above-ground stems, It is found if the 
tuber, the potato, be brought into the condition of 
an ordinary stem its buds, the eyes, push sooner 
and are more vigorous. On the Island of Jersey 
early potatoes for the London market are an im- 
portant crop. The preparation of the seed for the 
next year is commenced as soon as the crop is dug. 
Shallow boxes are provided, two feet long by one 
foot wide, with sides two inches high. At each 
end is a frame work made of two corner posts 
seven inches high with a cross strip at the top. 
These end frames allow the boxes to be stacked 
upon one another and leave plenty of room for air 
and light. The potatoes for seed are set close to- 
gether in these boxes, ‘‘ seed end’’ up, and left out 
of doors in any convenient place with full exposure 
to the light. After a while the potatoes become 
thoroughly green, and a few short, thick sprouts 
are formed. When the weather becomes cool the 
boxes are taken in and stored where they will not 
be frozen. At planting time these potatoes are 
set upright in the furrow ; being well provided 
with sprouts that have only to continue their 
growth, much time is gained. It is worth while to 
try the experiment, even as late as this, and expose 
the seed potatoes to light and heat. In the Island 
of Jersey whole potatoes are planted, but it would 
be well to try cutting the seed, leaving one or two 
sprouts to each piece, taking care not to break them. 


no doubt that there are kinds | 








A Questionable Blessing, 


Rev. J. G. Wood, the Naturalist, ina late num- 
ber of “* Longman’s Magazine,’’ makes a plea for 
the mole. He cites evidence to show that this 
commonly considered pest is in reality a blessing 
to farmer and gardener, in destroying w orms, 
larve, pup, and ground insects ; in acrating and 
draining tke svil with his burrow; in lifting the 
under-soil to top-dress the surface-soil, etc., ete, 
By the same reasoning, as every creature has itg 
uses, not one should be destroyed ; and the pious 
Brahmin who never kills beast, bird, or insect, is 
sensible and humane. But this parity of reasoning 
is a poor consolation toa man stung bya wasp, 
bitten by a snake, or devoured by a tiger ; and the 
humanities are quite wasted where they are in di- 
rect antagonism to man’s economies, comforts, and 
necessities. The question is one of compensation, 
certainly, so far as the mole is concerned. If, like 
the crow, he only did a very little harm toa great 
deal of good, no farmer or gardener would anathe- 
matize him ; but, to see ail my lawns and terraces 
so completely burrowed and aérated as to be seamed 
with lines of dead grass ; to have my rose-borders 
honey combed with tunnels that kill the growth of 
the now vigorous plants; to have my garden s0 
ridged as to destroy the peas, beans, and beets, as 
effectually as if a fire had passed under the rows; 
to have rod upon rod of the choicest strawberries 
lifted from the ground—all this makes me think 
the benefactions of the mole are of the non sequitur 
order. The richer’the land, the more worms; so 
the penalty we pay for free manuring is—moles. 
Once in the soil, by natural selection and survival 
of the toughest, he stays, and woe tothe succulent 
and savory products of that field or garden where 
the mole has his habitat. And, as the increase of 
this benefactor is in proportion to his undisturbed 
occupancy, the alternative soon is—root out the 
benefactor, or abandon the soil. Mr. Wood would 
have the mole remain to root out the grubs, but I 
much prefer the grubs to the moles; so the order 
on my place is to ‘‘turn the rascals out,” to kill 
and destroy by every means possible. 

And here let me add—what a delusion and a 
snare are the patent mole-traps now on the market, 
With me not one is effective. If one does occa- 
sionally piu a mole in its run, it is, as a rule, provok- 
ingly inefficient. My remedy is—poison. Itainta 
bit of raw beef with Fowler’s solution of arsenic, 
carefully uncover the run, drop in the beef, re-cover’ 
the opening with a board, and the work is done, 

O.°G.. V. 
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Spring Work Around the House. 
—. 

The first work will be to repair the damage of 
winter. If storms or accumulations of snow have: 
broken the branches of any trees, the broken limb 
should be cut back to the trunk, and the wound 
covered with paint or grafting-wax. Improve- 
ments and alterations should have been well con- 
sidered during the leisure of winter, and be ready 
to be executed as soon asthe ground isopen. New 
roads and paths should only be made where they 
are needed. It is a mistake to cut up the ground 
with useless paths ; they look very pretty ‘‘ serpen- 
tining ” ona plan, but cost a deal of work to keep 
in order. Thorough work is required on all walks 
and drives. Neither can be made permanent with- 
out a good foundation. Where stones are at hand,. 
excavate the bed and throw in the largest stones. 
first, adding the smaller ones above, and finish with 
gravel. In localities where there are neither stones. 
nor gravel, coal ashes is the best material ; spread 
the ashes upon the surface, adding a little soil to 
make it bind, and form a compact, hard surface. 
While flower beds are greatly improved by being 
framed in the green of the lawn, the lawn is by no 
meaus improved by being cut up too much by 
flower-beds. If one or the other is to be in excess, 
let it be the turf. Plant ornamental trees and 
shrubs early, and cut back the top in proportion to 
the loss of roots. Maple, elm, and other trees 
from the woods, lose their fibrous roots to such am 
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extent, that they are quite sire to die if planted 
with their entire heads, If these trees are made 
into bare poles, cutting off every branch, they will 
be quite sure to live, and will form a new head ina 
very few years. Laurel or Kalmia, one of our most 
beautiful broad-leaved evergreens, is regarded as 
very difficult to transplant. If every branch is re- 
moved at the time of transplanting, so that not a 
leafy twig remains, it is quite sure to succeed. 





Let Us Have More Stocks. 


> 


By “‘stocks,’’ we do not refer to those of Wall 


street, but to those charming flowers which were 
among the chief ornaments of the flower garden a 
few generations ago. The more recent Verbenas, 
Petunias, and other more showy introductions, 
have crowded aside the Stocks, the Wall-flowers, 
the Daffy-down-dillies, and other old-fashioned fra- 
grant flowers. We wish that our horticultural so- 
cieties would offer premiums for Stocks. They 
offer prizes for Orchids, which can only be grown 
by the wealthy, and offer no prizes for Stocks and 
other flowers which every one can grow—those 
dear old favorites, which bring to us the odors 
that delighted the garden-lovers of former genera- 
tions. The ‘‘ Stocks,” as they are now called, were 
the “Stock gilliflowers,”’ or ‘‘ gillies,’’ of the older 
gardens. They were favorite flowers with that ec- 
centric statesman, William Cobbett, who, during 
his sojourn on Long Island, took much pleasure in 
cultivating them. He writes: ‘‘If I were to choose 
amongst all the biennials and annuals, I should 
certainly choose the Stock. Elegant leaf, elegant 
plant, beautiful, showy and most fragrant flower.” 
The Stock has not changed since Cobbett thus 
praised it, and we know of no flower more worthy 
of attention. There are several kindsof stocks, 
but the so-called ‘Ten Weeks Stock,’ is the kind 
we have in mind. A packet of mixed seed will 
make a great variety, but thosc who are willing to 
pay for them can get separate colors. The flowers 
may be had much earlier by sowing the seeds in a 
window box, and when an inch or so high, trans- 
; planting them toanother box. When the weather 
becomes settled, plant them out in the garden, set- 
ting a foot apart each way. To get a fair share 
of double flowers, make the ground very rich. 





j But let us by all means have more Stocks, 

, 

: ~ o> 

5 Root-Grafting of Shrubs. 
——f——_ 


Sometimes a shrub is found to be difficult to 
propagate by cuttings of either the old wood or of 





unripe shoots. When 
c other means fail, root- 

grafting will usually suc- 
“4 ceed. A fragment of root 
: is taken as a stock, and 

the cutting is inserted as 
é shown in the engraving. 
‘ If the rootis large enough, 
y cleft-grafting maybe prac- 
sj tised, or if the stock is too 
y small for that, the cion 
. _may be attached by whip- 
4 grafting. Root-grafting is 
P very useful with those va- 
“a rieties of the grape which 
4 GRAFTING ON ROOT. efuse to grow from cut- 
4 tings, such as Norton’s Virginia, and related kinds. 
h  . <a So 
1s THE TIME FOR GRAFTING.—Those grafters who 
d go about the country grafting old orchards desire 
tv) to make their season as long as possible, and they 
e. extend it at both ends. In February they claim, 
ig “the earlier the better,’’ and in May find good rea- 
10° sons for preferring to set grafts as late as possible. 
vy We would answer several inquirers by saying that 
Sy we have always had the best success with grafts 
1d set just as the buds on the stock were swelling. 
to A cion inserted in February is exposed to the dry- 
es ing winds of early spring. Until vegetation com- 
ak mences in the stock this loss of moisture by the 


cion cannot be madeup. A great many grafts are 

















lost in this manner, they actually perish in the cold 
dry winds. If obliged to choose between grafting 
in the end of winter and when the trees were in full 
bloom, we should prefer the latter time for the 
operation forall fruit trees save cherries and plums. 


—————__- a 


Spring and Summer Chicken Coops. 


Mr. J. D. Woodhull, Barnesville, Ga., sends usa 
sketch of his chicken coop (fig. 1) for chickens in 
spring. A frame is made of two by four-inch light 
stuff for rafters, spreading two and a half feet at 
the bottom. Theends and rear are boarded, and 
the front has a foot-wide board at the top, with 
slats two and a half feet long covering the lower 
one and ahalf foot. The slatted side is turned to- 
ward the sun, but from it in very warm or hot 
weather. We add sketches made from a variety 
of other forms which we have seen at various times 
in different places. Figure 2 consists of boards 
two feet wide running a little over two similar 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


boards on the other side to shed rain. The rear is 
boarded, and the front also about one-third the 
way down; the rest has lath nailed across at 
proper distances. A narrow cleat across the bot- 
tom and top holds each pair of side boards to- 
gether. They should fit closely, or be tongued and 
grooved or battened toshed water. This is prefer- 
able to fig. 1, as rains will drive in less. It is 


( 
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Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


quickly cut and nailed together without any frame. 
The engravings show different methods of closing 
and slatting the fronts. Fig. 6 is similar to fig. 2, 
but is boarded at the lower front corners, and a 
hinged cover, shown turned up, is let down during 
very cold nights, and in storms. The hinges may 
be bits of leather. The size in all these forms will 
depend upon the breed, or size of the hen, and 
room required. When skunks are troublesome, a 
bottom board will be needed, and strong slats. 
For ordinary use common lath will answer. An 
hour’s work will make almost any of these forms. 





The Back-Yard. 
ees 

It has been said by some one that the back-yard 
is the true criterion of the refinement of the house- 
dwellers. So many things drift around to the 
back-yard, and in such a free and easy way find a 
lodging there that it requires a sharp eye and skill- 
ful hand to keep this place in trim. Not only 
must aJl useless and uncomely rubbish be carefully 
kept down for appearance sake, but the sanitary 
state of the back-yard needs careful looking after. 
If your home is in the country the impure water 
from house and kitchen, and wash tub, should 
never be poured on the surface of the ground near 
the house. This is a vexatious point, especially if 
one keeps a servant. The average domestic be- 
lieves and stoutly maintains it by her works, that 
water of any description is properly dispused of 
when emptied on the ground, the nearer the house 
the better. ‘“Butin cold weather may we not?” 
asks my friend. Nature works while you sleep, 
and while the earth is frozen, and if you give her 
foul materials to work with her mysterious chem- 
istry is almost sure to evolve something which in 
the coming bright spring days, or languid summer- 


‘time may smite you, or some of your household, 


down to sick beds. The pails of soiled washwater 
and soapsuds emptied too near your dwelling week 
after week, may not be remembered, but in the 
shape of miasma, or tainted drinking water, will, 
like “ curses have come home to roost.’’ In my own 








back-yard—out of sight of the house—we have a 
homely reservoir, and deodorizer in the shape of a 
pile of ashes.—A hollow in the middle receives all 
slopwater ; impurities of which are absorbed by a 
daily covering of ashes from the’ house fires, and 
an occasional sprinkling of lime. In due time the 
whole pile becomes a fertilizer for the garden. 
An authority in domestic matters tells us if we 
“take care of the back-yard, the front will take 
care of itself;’’ and the longer the writer keeps 
house the more ready is she to witness to the 
truth of the saying. Lucy F. 





Garden Trellises for Vines. 


EBEN FE. REXFORD, SHIOCTON, “VIS. 
—<>— 

A honeysuckle or climbing rose needs some sup 
port to display itself to the best advantage. When, 
as usual, they run on and through a fixed trellis, it 
is very difficuit to take them down when cold 
weather comes, andI do not grow climbing roses 
or other large plants of like habit about verandas, 
but prefer such vines as the clematis or Wistaria for 
this, because of their more graceful habits and 
greater tractability. Roses and honeysuckles, and 
the like, are more satisfactory on the lawn, ‘left 
to their natural development, having only a cen- 
tral support. Ihave a simple trellis in use which 
I find quite satisfactory for lawn and garden. 
It is made of a straight-grained pine board, 
slitted into thin strips as in fig. 1. These are bent 
curving outward to each side, and held apart by 
tacking one or more thin strips across. The bottom 
part, left unslitted, stands between two side stakes, 
and an iron rod passes through them and edgewise 
through the base of the trellis. It is kept upright 
by tying the bottom post, or driving one or two 
stakes on the side or on two sides of the bottom 
pieces. By unfastening this, the trellis will turn 
down on the rod. 

Another plan is to make the bottom piece longer 
and run through two iron or wooden pins as in fig. 
2. A simpler way stiil for a smaller trellis, is to 
leave the bottom piece longer, fig. 3; sharpen it 
and thrust it in the ground with no side stakes, and 
if desired to lower it remove the earth from one 
side, if it can not be drawn up without breaking the 
plant. We have used these of various forths and 
sizes, from a foot up to six feet high, and for most 
plants painting them dark green. They are on 
sale at most horticultural stores and some others, 
but may be easily made at home, and this can be 
done well the present month, to have them in 
readiness. The main thing is to have straight 
grained, strong wood, so that when sawed into 
thin strips they will not break on bending out to 
any desired curve and spread. The thickness of 
the strips will depend upon the hight, the quality 
and strength of wood and the amount of vines and 





Fig. 1. Fig. Fig. 8, - 


foliage to be supported against strong winds, 
A very pleasing rustic trellis may be made from 
the top of ared cedar. The branches should be 
cut back, leaving the lowest ones eighteen inches. 
long, the others gradually shorter. It may be used 
with the bark on, but will last longer if peeled 
and receives several coats of crude petroleum. 
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Editorial Notes on the Road. 


—_—~»—- 


Among the Western Cattle Ranches. 
- v 








RODE all day 
westward from 
Chicago with Mr. 

» & mer- 
chant of Boston, 
Mass. He had not 
long ago been 
persuaded to take 
“a flyer’ in cat- 
tle, and his few 
head had now in- 
creased to thous- 
ands on the wild 
lands north of Kearney, Neb. The entire herd, however, 
had just been sold to a joint stock company with a 
wide range north of Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory. 
The merchant was now going to spend his three weeks’ 
summer vacation in accompanying the drive from Kear- 
ney to the new range, where the cattle were to be deliv- 
ered. His young wife accompanied him, and thought 
she should very much enjoy the novel experience of go- 
ing three hundred miles over the prairic with the drivers 
and herders, riding on 
horseback during the day 








in the Kiowa Valley, or loping from pasturage to pas- 
turage with their gentle flocks in the more sunny 
climes of south-western Kansas and Southern Colorado 
— these college graduates tell you that they are happy. 
And they appear to be so in their cow-boy costumes, with 
their simple fare, entire freedom, and handsome profits— 
that is, when prolonged winter snows, or waterspouts, 
or disease do not decimate the herds and flocks. 

This centralization now so rapidly going on, must nec- 
essarily bar out these college aspirants for ranch life and 
adventure. As the cattle and sheep now become concen- 
trated in the hands of professionals, they will want to con- 
duct it on business principles, hiring at lower wages 
regular cow boys, and so monopolizing the Jand generally 
as to afford little show for eastern boys, who now, with 
a few cattle or sheep are their own masters, and come 
and go at will. Assuming that they could find employ- 
ment in the large companies, the boys would not con- 
sent to become mere serving men, taking orders may be 
from rough, unlettered superintendents, and losing their 
entire independence. The whole charm of the life would 
then be gone. We may reasonably conclude, therefore, 
that there will soon bean end to leaving college for 


- cattle raising on the plains. 


On to the Frout.—Twas but the other day— 
since autumn grains were harvested—we rested an hour 





and camping in a covered 
wagon at nfht. There is 
nothing more enjoyable 
and health-restoring for 
ministers, collegians and 
others seeking rest, recu- 
peration and adventure than 
to join one of the summer 
cattle drives. They can go 
as herders, receiving good 
wages, or as guests, which 
they can always do by pay- 
ing their pro rata of mess 
expenses, and supplying 
their share of game and 
trout, To-day it is antelope 
on the Big Horn, to-morrow 
magnificent trout from the 
Cache Le Poudre. Every 
spring herds of young cattle 
are purchased in Northern 
Utah and driven eastward 
to Wyoming Territory. 


Consolidating Cat- 
tle Ranches, — As in 
railroads and other enter- 
prises, centralization is now 
a great feature of cattle 
raising. The work of con- 
solidating ranches is rapid- 
ly going forward, and 
whether for gain, mutual 
protection, or what not, 
many of the ranchmen ap- 
pear to be quite willing to 
sell their rights, franchises, 
and cattle, to corporations, 
receiving their pay in com. 








sae, 





— TS 
as our fathers back here in the Middle States took plea. 
sure and pride—hard work though it was—in felling the 
forests, working the fresh clearings and building their 
log cabins. Now, as then, these adventurous, restless 
spirits constitute a most valuable factor of Western 
growth and civilization. They are the advance guard, 
the charging column who drive off the Red Skins, over. 
come natural obstacles, and make ready the ground for 
the sturdy yeomanry who are to follow on their trail, 


Where Mules are at a Premium.—tThe 
national prejudice against mules, very materially soft- 
ened during war times, when they performed herculean 
tasks, and often brought up commissary supplies, but. 
for which Union and Confederate would often have slept. 
supperless after long marches, or on hard fought battle- 
fields. They were asstubborn as the soldiers on both 
sides, but equally as patient and long suffering. To ap- 
preciate just how much a pack mule can do, one should 
see him starting out fora journey through defiles and 
ever the mountains of Colorado. It is no exaggeration 
to say that twoor three of them will carry sufficient. 
goods from the plains for the owner to open a respect- 
able sized store back in some mountain hamlet, and they 
present a droll sight indeed, as they start off in single 
file, loaded and fairly covered with hardware, tea chests, 
pots, kettles, hats, shoes, etc., etc. They are, so to 

speak, the connecting link 
between civilization and 











pany stock. A companion 
of the writer in whilom ex- 
peditions through Colorado and Wyoming, has sold his 
ranche and cattle “‘on the Sweetwater,” to an Engliah 
Company, fora hundred thousand dollars. A colossal 
Colorado Cattle Company is now apparently aiming to 
absorb the ranches and cattle lying between Denver and 
the Kansas border. Only last week the Company paid a 
quarter of a million dollars to one ranchman, sixty miles 
east of Denver, for his claims and cattle. Mr. Burnham, 
the Land Commissioner of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
recently told the writer that he had just received a prop- 
osition from the manager of a cattle company, to pur- 
chase the remaining unsold landof the Union Pacific 
Grant, fora mammoth range. According to the official 
report just made, the unsold lands amount to over eight 
millions of acres—a rather good sized ranche ! 
University men and under graduates still dream of this 
to them charmed life, which appears to possess a special 
fascination for educated young men. I have encountered 
these college graduates, now turned cattle or sheep 
raisers, all over the far West, from Manitoba on the 
north, to New Mexico on the south, and I have yet to 
find the first one to say that he was weary of the life, and 
desired to return to civilization. Whether collecting 
and driving two-year-olds from Minnesota, through Da- 
kota to the Black Hills, or tending vast. herds in north- 
western Nebraska and Wyoming, or living in their 
” shacks” or dug-outs along the Little Laramie, or gath- 
ering in their missing sheep after a furious snow storm 





at the prairie home of an old American Agriculturist sub- 
scriber in Western Minnesota, Lyon County, near Mar- 
shall. His large farm looked prosperous, and to all ap- 
pearances Mr. D—— had located for life to grow up and 
grow old with this new country, Now comes a letter 
announcing that he is again on the move. En route, he 
sends the address of the new home to which he is jour- 
neying with family and flocks, and if we wish to shoot 
prairie chickens over his splendid dogs another autumn, 
we must come on to far away Washington Territory. Iam 
not surprised, for he evidently belongs to the class of 
sturdy pioneers who always want to push on to the front, 
Of them it is figuratively told beyond the Missouri that 
they become restless if a neighbor moves in within five 
miles of them. Itis getting too crowded! They must 
have more room and so press on to prairies new! While, 
of course, this is exaggerated, there is a large class of 
pioneers who always want to be in the advance, and so 
it is that you find the front is settled with people from 
those States nearest to the front. Those who went from 
Ohio to Illinois, and then to Iowa when Iowa was new, 
are now pulling up and going to Dakota. Then when 
Dakota and Nebraska and Kansas are old, well- 
settled States, these same restless spirits will be 
fonnd in the Indian Territory, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, in Montana, and perhaps in Oregon. They 
enjoy the excitement of being first on the ground, mak- 
ing the first selection and breaking the maiden soil, just 





frontier outposts and settle- 
ments which have no rail- 
roads or wagon routes, 


No Doctors Need 
Apply.—We are told that 
hitherto doctors have not 
prevailed in Serbia, but that 
wise women, called Babas, 
claiming to have an intui- 
tive knowledge of healing 
herbs, etc., have acted as 
physicians. Whena patient 
is suffering, for example, 
from congestion of the 
lungs, these female physi- 
cians administer three ap- 
ples grown on the same 
bough. If this does not 
effect a cure, then the suf- 
ferer lies on his stomach, 
while the women sprinkle 
salt over him, and utter 
cabalistic words. This mode 
of treatment is not more 
amusing than manyresorted 
to among some remote su- 
perstitious neighborhoods 
in the timber regions of the 
far West, to which doc- 
tors have not penetrated. 
Forinstance, in one timber 
clearing, where we spent 
several weeks, the accept- 
ed cure for scrofula was 
this: Cut a lock of hair 
from as near the top of the 
sufferer’s head as possible. 
Go into the dense forest, 
bore a hole with an auger 
into the heart of a large 
healthy elm tree, fully ten years old. Having deposited 
this lock of hair at the extreme end of the hole thus 
made, insert a plug of wood, and when the bark of the 
tree has grown over the plug, the disease will leave the 
sufferer! This was generally believed in the settlement 
to be an efficacious cure for scrofula, But barring super- 
stitions of this character among back wood’s settlers and 
frontiersmen, many of them possess a remarkabie knowl- 
edge of the healing virtues of roots, herbs, plants and 
flowers, 2 knowledge rendered necessary owing to the 
distance and difficulty of procuring medical attendance. 
The Indian herb doctor commands as much respect and 
observance in some tribes as the chief himself, 





Romance and Reality.—Mr. Iliff, the great 
cattle king of Colorado, died during one of the writer’s 
visits to his section of country. His name, his wonder- 
ful success, and his thousands of cattle were the daily 
topic of conversation and envy of every ranchman, 
Death came suddenly upon Mr. Iliff in the midst of his 
success. His widow, who but a few years ago ran a 
sewing machine fora living back in the States, was left 
one of the richest of women. Now comes word that 
Rev. Dr. Warren, whose ministry in Brooklyn, and else- 
where East, endeared him to a large circle of friends, 
has, as Bishop Warren, aged sixty, won and wedded 
widow Iliffin Colorado. The Bishop’s many friends may 
well congratulate him on his good fortune. D. W.d. 
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Chat with Readers, 


The Management of Large Stones.—A friend at 
Newcastle, Del., gives his method of removing large stones 
from the fields. A trench is dug around the stone, and in 
thisa fire is built of any rubbish or trash at hand. Our 
correspondent says that the heat opens the seams in the 
stone and it may be easily broken apart into pieces suitable 
for use in building, etc. 

Roof for a Poultry House.—D. H. Davis, Mitchell, 
Ind., asks us “ which makes the best and cheapest covering 
for poultry houses ?”—If the house isto be permanent, it 
should have a permanent roof, such as shingles, or tin or 
other metal roofing. A number of roofing materials are 
advertised; these are of paper or some coarse fabric im- 

regnated with some water-proof composition. We have 
had no experience with these of late. Some twelve years 
ago we tried some very popular at the time, and do not care 
to try any more. 

Nest Eggs.—Wm. K. Deisher, Berks Co., Pa., gives us 
hig method of making nest eggs. This is not new, but it 
will no doubt be useful to many readers. “ Iuse only good 
sized eggs, With strongshells. I make in the smallenda 
hole about an eighth of an inch across, and in the other end 
shalfinch hole. By blowing through the smater hole, the 
contents of the shell will be driven out. Plaster of Paris is 
mixed with water, thin enough to pout. The shells are to 
de filled with this, using a spoon to fill them if necessary. 
When the shells are full, they are set aside for twenty-four 
hours. Trim off any superfluous plaster with a knife. 
These eggs are in appearance exactly like real eggs, and 
being heavy, are not thrown out of the nest. 


Leaves as Manure.—VW. S. H. Hale, Elk Creek, Va., 
asks us if leaves are of much value as manure, and how they 
can best be turned to account when one has nothing to mix 
with them. Muck and woods-earth, so highly valued as fer- 
tilizers, are essentially decomposed leaves, and leaves, if 
completely decomposed, would have a similar value. 
Leaves by themselves, thrown intoa heap, kept moist and 
occasionally turned, will decompose, but veryslowly. They 
need the contact of fermenting material to cause them to 
decompose rapidly. The usual method is, to treat them with 
stable manure; one part to two parts leaves. If hot-beds 
are used, this mixture of manure and leaves gives a more 
gentle and managable heat, and are preferred to clear ma- 
nure. Without the aid of fermenting manure, the leaves 
must have time to decompose and make them ayailable. 


The Manure Heap,—“ A Subscrider,” Evanston, I11., 
asks us if we advise throwing all the washing water and 
glops from the house upon the manure heap. This is un- 
covered, and added to daily by that which is thrown out 
from the stable. The reply to this would depend upon the 
size of the heap, and the quantity of liquids supplied by the 
house. The heap may beinjured if too dry, by burning or 
“fire-fanging.” If, on the other hand, it is too wet, the ma- 
nure will be shut out from the contact of the air,and con- 
sequently can not decompose, and will remain unchanged. 
The liquids from the house may be in such excess as to 
cause a washing away and vaste of the soluble portions of 
the manure. The house waste should be utilized, but be 
under such control, that they may be added to the heap in 
the needed quantity. 


Cranberry Culture in Nova Scotia.—‘H. S.” 
writes us from Kings Co. that he proposes to engage large- 
lyin cranberry growing this spring, and asks us to send him 
the names of practical cranberry growers with whom he 
eancorrespond, He says that bog lands, with muck from 
six inches to two feet deep, can be bought at from twenty- 
five cents to five dollars an acre, but with poor facilities for 
flowing. Unless the ground can be flowed at will success- 
fulcranberry culture is not possible. The best advice we 
can give ** H.S.” is to procure “ Cranberry Culture,” by J. 
J. White. We do not recommend this work because it is 
published by the Orange Judd Company, but for the reason 
that it is a most complete work, giving just what the novice 
wishes to know, the conditions necessary to success more 
in full than any other work on a special culture with which 
We are acquainted. 


Shells for Poultry.—A. H. Davis, Mitchell, Ind. In 
view of the fact that oyster shells are largely and beneficial- 
ly used for poultry, asks if “the shells of the common 
mussel, so plentiful in our western rivers, will not an- 
swer in place of oyster shells for poultry.” He can get any 
quantity of these shells by hauling them from the river, 
while the transportation on oyster and clam éehells would 
make them very costly. Thisis one of the questions that 
must be answered on general principles. Shells, whether 
of the salt water oyster and clams, or of the fresh water 
tlams or mussels, known to naturalists as Unios and Ano- 
dous, etc., have essentially the same composition. Shells 
consist of carbonate of lime, with which there is more or 
less animal matter. The animal matter in oyster shell is 
less than one per. cent. Probably that in fresh water shells 
is more, but we doubt if there is any appreciable difference. 
If near the coast, where oyster and clam shells go to waste, 
we should use them; if in aninland locality where fresh-wa- 
ter shells would Le cheapest, we should use them, with 
no doubt that they would be equally useful. 


Praning Evergreens.—J. A. Scott, writes us that he 
some years ago set out a number of Ndrway Spruces, which 
are now three to four feet high. He wishes to knowif it 
will injure the trees to cut back the branches about one- 
third this spring. If pruning will iujure them, he would like 
toknow what to do with them. Not longago it was sup- 
posed that evergreens could not be pruned; now it is a 








common practice. There is one kind of pruning that should 
never be given; removal of the lower branches. Our cor- 
respondent does not state why he wishes to prune. If the 
branches do not grow evenly, or if the growth is not stocky 
and the tree is not well clothed with side branches, pruning 
willremedy them. In pruning make the cut upon the un- 
der side of the branch, beginning the cut towards the center 
of the tree, and let it slope outwards. Observe to always 
cut to a bud, so that this will continue the growth. If by 
accident a tree has lost its leader, turn up one of the upper 
branches, and tie it in an upright position to a stake. 


Saving Much Trouble to Mr. Murphy.—F. Mur- 
phy, Clark Co., Ohio, having raised some of the insect pow- 
der plants (Pyrethrum,) and being much pleased with its 
beauty as a flower and its efficacy in killing insects, wishes 
to extend a knowledge of the plant to others. He sends us 
an adyertisement, in which he offers, for five cents, to send 
one hundred seeds of Pyrethrum, with directions for culti- 
vation, but says he can only send a hundred seeds, * as I 
haven’t got them.” We do not doubt that Mr. Murphy 
makes this offer in good faith, but we cannot publish it. 
He has no idea of the trouble that the insertion of his offer 
would give. He probably has not enough seeds to give the 
applicants he would have a single seed each. Some twenty 
years ago we published a few offers to furnish seeds to all 
who would send a stamped envelope. In each case a re- 
quest came asking us to say that the seeds were all gone. 
One conscientious man wrote us that it cost him a sum that 
he could ill afford to return the stamps that had been sent 
him. Ifseeds are worth sowing they are worth buying, and 
we do our readers a good service in refusing all such offers. 


Making Charcoal.—Mr. A. D. Martin, Grand Cotean, 
La., asks us for the best method for making charcoal. It is 
more economical to burn the wood in a kiln, than in the 

> old form of a* pit.” 
The waste is less, and 
the procuct more yal- 
uable. Around kiln, 
shown in the engray- 
ing, may be twelve 
feet in diameter, and 
sixteen feet to the top 
of the dome. The wall 
rises perpendicular 
for half the hight, and 
is then drawn in grad- 
ually until four feet 
across at the top. A 
flat iron plate fits the 
top. An iron band is 
placed around the 
- . . SS center of the kiln, to 
give it sufficient strength. Several bricks are left loose, to 
be removed to admit air when desired. The doors are for 
filling in the wood and removing the charcoal. A similar 
kiln may be made with parallel walls for making charcoal 
on a large scale. 


** How Is Corn Hybridized @’’ is asked by J. 8S. 
Harmon, of Madison Co., Iowa. In the strict use of the 
word, hybridizing can only take place between different 
species of plants. As our many kinds of corn are all varie- 
ties of one species, when one kind is fertilized by another, 
the result in not a hybrid, but a cross. Corn hasits two sets 
of organs, male and female, not in the same flower, but in 
different flowers on the samé plant. The flowers at the top 
of the plant, the tassel, produce pollen only. The pistillate 
(or female) flowers are concealed within the husks, but 
hang out their long pistils (the silk) to receive the pollen, 
If our correspondent wishes to experiment with corn, he 
should select the kind to be the seed-bearer and the one 
which is to fertilize it. These two kinds may be planted 
near together, but at a distance from all other varieties of 
corn, As soon as the corn selected for seed-bearing shows 
that a tassel is forming, it should be cut away; this will pre- 
vent the silk from being fertilized by its own pollen, and if 
far enough from other kinds a complete cross will be pro- 
duced. When across is thus obtained the seeds should be 
sown where other kinds can not fertilize the plants, By 
selecting the most desirable seed year after year, and allow- 
ing the seeds to be self-fertilized, a new variety may be 
established. 


Afraid of Mullein.—‘*J. W. Appleton,” Munroe Co., 
West Va., writes us that he is clearing a great deal of land, 
upon which the mullein appears so thickly that he js afraid 
it ‘* will choke out the grass.” He has looked through all 
his back volumes and finds nothing about mullein, and asks 
us what he shaildo. Mulleinis a biennial plant, which pro- 
duces a vast pumber of seeds. The seedlings are engaged, 
the first year, in preparing for flowering the next. The 
first season the leaves form a rosette, which lies close to 
the ground and is not very noticeable, but they are quietly 
storing up material in the root. When the second spring 
opens the plant appears in fullforce. The quiet work of 
the previous year now shows itself in the vigorous flower 
stalk, four feet or more high, the upper part crowded with 
flowers, which are followed by pods, each containing numer- 
ous seeds. There is no specific method of killing mullein, 
or any other weed, but we must treat all weeds according to 
their manner of growth. A blow of a sharp hoe will cut off 
the tuft of leaves and prevent preparation for the second 
year. Asa precaution, cut down at once all flower stalks 
that appear and not wait until a crop of seeds is ripe and 
ready to be scattered. It is a comfort to know that the 
plant does not endure beyond the second year. If the 
flower stalks are removed, the ground cannot be re-seeded, 
and the pest will die out. Its going may be hastened by 
killing the young plants. 









Sorghum Sugar in Kansas, 
E. B. PIERCE. 
— 


Sorghum sugar making received a decided impetus the 
past season from the success attained at the two mann- 
factories located in Central Kansas, one at Sterling and 
the other at Hutchinson. Thousands of barrels of light 
brown sugar were made at these establishments, and its 
uniform quality and the certain results daily secured 
without a single failure, demonstrated conclusively that 
the manufacture of sugar from sorghum is at last getting 
beyond the domain of mere experiment, Of the two, the 
Hutchinson works are on the most extensive scale, 
Their crusher, fed by an endless carrier, is capable of ex- 
pressing the juice from twenty-five tons of cane per hour. 
Five large boilers furnish power for the machinery and 
heat to evaporate jnice,—Undaer the most favored condi- 
tions, the standing cane has been cut, and its sugar and 
molasses packed into barrels within the same twenty- 
four hours; but as arule it was found necessary for it to 
stand from one to ten days in order to crystalize before 
going into the centrifugals. These are simply machines 
for separating the crystalized sugar from the uncrystal- 
izable syrup by the aid of centrifugal force, and have been 
in use in Cuba and Java and on all large sugar planta- 
tions for several years past. A hollow cylinder, three 
feet in diameter, making one thousand revolutions per 
minute, will throw the mixed sugar and molasses to its 
circumference with a force greater than five hundred 
times its own weight, and striking against the fine sieve 
on the circumference, the yielding syrup goes through 
while the sugar is retained on the inside. By this 
means from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds 
of sugar is separated from an equal amount of molasses 
in about fifteen minutes. The Hutchinson mills have 
four of these centrifugals and have turned out four barrels 
of bright C sugar per hour, including stoppages, or forty 
barrels per day of ten hours. 

Then the main question of securing sugar from Sor- 
ghum is now one of capital and business management. 
The same means that insures success in conducting a 
creamery will insure it here, while the outcome of the 
latter is vastly more remunerative as a few figures will 
show. As an illustration of the possibilities, take an 
acre of ground planted with the best variety of Sorghum, 
“the Links Hybrid.” If carefully cultivated it produces: 
twenty to forty tons of cane per acre, according to sea- 
son and fertility of the soil, The Early Orange variety- 
yields fifty to sixty pounds of sugar to the ton; the Am- 
ber, seventy to seventy-five pounds, and the Link’s Hy~ 
brid, ninety to one hundred pounds—all weighed with 
leaves and seed on. Now the Link’s Hybrid is worth at 
the mill, leaves and seed on, delivered the same day as. 
cut, two dollars per ton, or for twenty tons, forty dollars. 
peracre. At the mill the acre will yield: 


2,000 Ibs. sugar, @ 5c..........66- os eeeee0$100.00 
2.000 Ibs molasses, @24Wc....,...-+- Aer - 50.00 
80 bushels of seed, @A0C.............ceeeee 12.00 


- »- $162.00 


Now wherever coal can be laid down for two dollars: 
anda half or three dollars per ton it is a cheaper fuel. 
than to prepare the bagasse for burning, but this has to. 
be got out of the way. The highest result would be ob- 
tained if another factory were at hand to transform it 
into paper stock for the many articles for which this- 
stock is coming into use. Boards for firishing purposes. 
are now made from straw at Lawrence, Kans., and ship- 
ped to Chicago, the greatest lumber market of the world... 
—One average acre of wheat straw will make two thou- 
sand feet of lumber, but as bagasse is better for this pur-- 
pose than straw, and the yield many times more to the- 
acre, it must eventually take its place. This lumber can: 
be made inany color to imitate any kind of wood, and: 
be made water-proof or fire-proof. As it can be formed: 
at once into any shape without waste of material it. 
promises to be the future material for furniture, musical 
instruments, building, etc., etc. The immense alkali 
deposits of the plains will furnish the needed soda, 

The Hutchinson sngar mills have a ‘capacity in a good 
season to work over two thousand acres of cane. This, 
according to the above estimates, would give a product al-. 
most surpassing belief, say four million pounds of sugar, . 
worth two hundred thousand dollars at five cents per Ib, 3; 
as much molasses, worth one hundred thousand dollars, . 
at two and a half cents per pound ; sixty thousand bushels. 
of seed, worth twenty-four thousand dollars at forty cents 
a bushel, and four million feet of lumber worth one hun- 
dred thousand dollars at twenty-five dollars per one thou- 
sand feet, or the total of $424,000.—The possibilities of* 
the industry are thus imperfectly foreshadowed. <A de- 
scription of the machinery and its cost may perhaps be. 
given in another communication. [Our correspondent 
takes a very hopefal view of the subject. He has not allow- 
ed for the cost of the bagasse-paper-wood machinery. Ep.]j 


Total gross product............0. 
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Confining the Cow’s Switch. 
ne aaa 
The best method of confining a cow’s switch 
during milking, so that it shall not invade the 
milk pail, or disturb the milker while at work, has 
probably not. yet been discovered. Tying with 
strands of hair to the leg, confining with a loop 
of rope over the loins, or fastening upon the knee, 





THE PLANTER. 


with the fore arm, might answer for last year, but 
it will hardly do for the progressive year of ’84. In 
this year of grace, we have it thus: Seated at the 
cow with the milk-pail between the legs in the old 
fashioned way, drop the switch between the side of 
the pail and the calf of your left leg, and, with a 
firm pressure of the leg against the pail, you have 
the bush completely under your control. This 
does not interfere with the security of the pail, 
or with the free use of the arms in milking. It 
works well. The only patent on this is issued from 
the office of the American Agriculturist. Try it. 





Southern Plantation Life. 
> 
Last summer the writer enjoyed for a couple of 
weeks the hospitality of one of the fine plantations 
in Virginia, and the novel and picturesque impres- 





“TITTLE MISSEE.”” 


‘sions of its daily life are of the most enduring 
character, Our host was a gentleman of the old 
school, and his household was organized upon the 
patriarchal system which prevailed ‘before the 
war.” He ruled his family and subjects like a 
king, but his sway was gentle and humane, and he 
enjoyed a popularity which nowadays falls to no 









real king.—The ‘‘old master,’’ as he was generally 
spoken of, directed and supervised the operations 
of his miniature State very much as a general does 
hisarmy. He had a lieutenant in the person of a 
stalwart and intelligent overseer, who previous to 
the emancipation had been his slave. ‘‘ Captain 
Bill,’’ as he was called, was one of the most thor- 
ough drillmasters I ever encountered. Scrupulous- 
ly accurate, and severe but just, under his control 
the labors of the plantation were performed with 
the exactitude of a machine. Upwards of a hun- 
dred field hands were divided into bands, each un- 
der a sort of corporal who received his orders from 
Captain Bill, and his movements were subject to 
general orders from headquarters. ‘The result of 
this system was a model establishment, one having 
few equals on the continent. 

The laborers received a stated sum per day the 
year round, and were furnished with homes on the 
plantation and certain staples of food. Their 
houses formed a little village on the border of a 
grove of oaks grown gray with the moss of more 
than a century. These dwellings, erected from 
designs by the proprietor, were picturesque and 
comfortable. A distinctive feature of the village 
was a larger house devoted to worship, education, 
and merry making.—The characters familiar from 
descriptions of a plantation in the olden time were 
still present here. ‘‘ Young Massa” rode to school 
every morning, and every afternoon tipped his 
chair back on the verandah to smoke his Virginia 
reed, and study. ‘Little Missee’’ was in special 
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charge of a black nurse, whose features were | 


wreathed in a perpetual grin of mingled pride and 
importance at the responsibility imposed on her. 
There was “Uncle Anthony,’’ the sable hued, 
frosty haired old butler, who was in astew over the 
internal economy of the household, and waged con- 
stant war with the cook upon whose domain he 
persisted in intruding, much to her disgust. Next 
to the cook the children were his pet grievance. 
They were always doing or breaking something, 
and ‘ dem bressed chillum agin’”’ was his regular 
complaint every day.—These children were a char- 
acteristic accessory of the plantation. In all va- 
rieties of color, from white to coal black, they 
swarmed about the house and in the village. If 
the young master and his pet hound took 
to the fields bird hunting, a train of 
admiring juveniles followed them; if 
the mistress chaffered with a pedler on 
the porch they gathered around with 
broad grins and flashing eyes; and 
the old master never made his rounds, 
or held a conference with a visitorin 
the door-yard, without a gaping throng 
of puny attendants. The wonder 
was not that ‘“‘ dem bressed chillum ” 
gave Uncle Anthony so much trouble, 
but that they gave him so little.-—He 
was an ordained minister, and on Sun- 
days conducted service in the village 
chapel. Sometimes a visiting clergy- 
man of the same sort would officiate, 
and then Uncle Anthony assumed 
general control of the congregation. 
As the visitor was always entertained 
at the expense of the master, whose 
hospitality was famous, these visits 
were by no means few or far between. 

Captain Bill led the merry-makings 
of the plantation, as Uncle Anthony 
did its worship. He was always first 
in every scheme of gayety. A portion 
of the expense these events entailed 
was borne by the master himself, Cap- 
tain Bill contributed a share, and 
the rest was assessed on the partici- 
pants. The Mistress of the house 
bore her share of the burden, by 
the care of its dependants. Under 
her direction a School was maintained for the 
home children. The teacher was a young woman 
of color, pretty and intelligent, who occupied a 
room in the plantation house and ate at the mas- 
ter's table. The rudiments of English were the 
chief knowledge impressed upon her pupils, who 
also made regular classes insewing. Among these 
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pupils were a couple of old men, far past the age of 
active labor, but still ambitious to improve them. 
selves. There was something absolutely pathetic 
inthe spectacle of these battered graybeards, sit- 
ting among their grandchildren and painfully plod- 
ding through simple lessons which to the young. 
sters were mere play.—The ordinary day school 
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‘SDEM BRESSED CHILLUM AGIN.” 


and the Sunday-school kept the teacher busy. 
Over both the mistress presided, instructing espe- 
cially bright scholars in advanced tasks. Another 
branch of education was attended to by a young 
mulatto man who travelled from plantation to 
plantation, giving a weekly music lesson at each, 
The well-known adaptability of the colored race to 
such instruction was shown here. The children 


formed a chorus for the execution of the simple 
melodies of the plantation and the camp-meeting, 
which I have never heard excelled anywhere else. 

The admirable provisions for the care of the sick 
struck me especially. 


A telephone extended to the 


‘*YOUNG MASSA.’? 


study of one of the doctors of the district, who 
lived a mile Away, and for every serious case he 
was promptly summoned. Ordinary cases were 
cared for by the master on the spot. Every morn- 
ing he received a deputation of the ailing, who 
were commonly afflicted with the simplest disor- 
ders, of which they gave, however, the most ex- 
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A SOUTHERN PLANTER’S HOME. 


traordinary descriptions. Hypochondria is a com- 
mon weakness of the laboring classes, black or 
white, but in the former it is exaggerated to a 
whimsical degree.—The less serious ailments were 
treated out of the medicine chest. For some com- 
plaints pills made of bread and mustard were 
found an effective remedy ; imagination performed 
the rest. Epsom salts was the most popular rem- 
edy, as the bulk of the ordinary cases simply came 








Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


| from overfeeding. The plantation fed its colony. 


Corn was grown for milling and for feeding the 
stock, and beef cattle and pigs raised in patriarchal 
abundance. One day a week in winter and in 
summer two were devoted to slaughtering. Ra- 
tions of meat were then given out, and certain tit- 
bits sent to the pensioners, the people too old to 
work. These were distributed under the eye of the 
mistress and with a view to securing rigid impar- 





tiality.—Tobacco was the commercial crop of the 
estate, for which it possessed the finest Jand in the 
district, and its cultivation was carried on with 
scientific exactness. The admirable system pro- 
duced crops which made the grower a rich man in 
spite of the liberality which characterized all his 
relations with his people. ‘It is an extravagance 
which pays,” he said; ‘‘willing hands do good work; 
if my hands are not willing ones it is not my fault.” 
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Ducks.—Duck Houses. 


BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
a 

Ducks require rather more care than they gen- 
erally receive. Under good treatment, and where 
there are sufficient water privileges, they can and 
do pay better than almost any other kind of poultry 
bred for market purposes. Fig. 1 shows one of the 
oldest forms of duck houses, still largely used, as it 
is cheap, easily made, and is neat and comfortable. 
It is merely a night shelter, and is too dark for 
them to remain in any longer during every twenty- 
four hours than is absolutely necessary. A very 
convenient size to comfortably contain twenty or 
twenty-five ducks, is eight feet long, four feet 
wide, and four feet high at the peak. A hinged 
entrance door is in front, and if desired a large 
one can be made of part of the house roof. Being 
merely set upon the ground, it can be moved from 
one part of the plat to another, with little trouble. 
For large ones, some have the sills made like sled 
runners, and move them with a horse. One-inch 


common pine boards answer well, either tongued 
and grooved, or battened over te joints to shed rain. 
—Fig. 2 isa very good and inexpensive duck house. 
About half of the south or southeastern front is 
sash, hung on “‘loose-butt’’ hinges, so as to be 
open or closed, or to be taken off without removy- 
ing the screws from the hinges. Size, ten to twelve 





Fig. 1.—oLD FORM OF DUCK HOUSE. 


feet long, four to five feet wide; front hight three 
feet. The roof having small inclination, needs to 
be well jointed, and the joints battened, or tarred 
sheathing paper used, to prevent leakage. If de- 
sired, the posts for the front corners can be planted 
in the ground, which will give firmness, and cost 
less than framing.—Fig. 3 shows a more substantial 
and more expensive duck house. Length, eight 
feet, or longer if desired; four feet wide; hight, 
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Fig. 2.—AN INEXPENSIVE DUCK HOUSE. 


five feet in front and two feet in the rear. It has 
a sash two by five feet in the front, which should 
face the south. A door for the ducks is made in 
one end; and a large door for the breeder’s use in 
the opposite or the same end. For the cheapest 
construction, set corner posts in the ground, thus 
saving framing. If there should ever be occasion 
for removing, the posts can be sawed off at the 
ground surface.—Figure 4 presents a still more 
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Fig. 3.—A MORE SUBSTANTIAL DUCK HOUSE. 


expensive duck house, which may have either a 
round or double pitch roof. Making it seven feet 
high, gives about two feet space above the eaves 
for a pigeon loft, where many a fine bird can be 
reared, This may be covered with tin, or sheath- 
ing; canvas (good second-hand will do) thorough- 
ly painted before and after it is applied, with any 
good outside paint, will make a substantial, dura- 
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ble, wind and waterproof roof. Sash should oc- 
cupy most of the south end, to admit warmth and 
light. A large door isin the north end; the duck 
entrance can be placed where most convenient. A 
ventilator in each end at the peak, is needed for 









































Fig. 4.—pDUCK HOUSE WITH ROUND ROOF. 


the health and comfort of the ducks. The writer 
has occasionally learned to his cost, that a hook 
and padlock are not an unnecessary ornament. 
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Why Farmers Fail to Raise Melons. 


> 


Many farmers in the more Northern States fail in 
the melon crop. The vines grow, blossom, and 
bear fruit perhaps, but it is small and poor in 
quality, often unfit for cattle feed. This frequently 
occurs in the same locality, and on the same kind 
of soil, where a skillful gardener raises melons of 
good size and finest flavor. No doubt melons can 
be grown more easily in a southern than in a 
northern climate ; but it is true of this crop, as of 
many others, that it reaches its highest excellence 
in the northern limits of the belt where it will 
mature. For example, the Valley of the Connecti- 
cut River, especially in Hartford county, is some- 
what famous for its fine watermelons. There, as 
in some other localities, the facility for marketing 
them by a near navigable stream has led to their 
cultivation as astaple crop. But certain it is, the 
sandy alluvium abounding in that valley is admir- 
ably adapted to melons. A common cause of 
failure with this crop, is the lack of sufficient ma- 
nure. One puts a shovelful of manure under the 
seed, without care for the rest of the ground 
where the roots are to penetrate and seek most of 
their food. The melons are gross feeders, and re- 
quire much water to supply the abundant juices 
and large evaporation from their extensive Jeaf sur- 
face, while the northern season is none too long 
for them. They grow with great rapidity in hot 
weather, and the most must be made of the sum- 
mer montbs, by supplying them with all the food 
they can appropriate; it should be broad-casted 
with plenty of well-rotted stable manure, and plow- 
ed as long before planting as possible, that it may 
be well diffused through the soil. Early in August 
we visited a garden where the melon patch, about 
a quarter acre, had received twelve cartloads of 
manure, of about a half cord each. The melons 
apparently never suspected they were not growing 
in the tropics. There were plenty of them, and of 
Cassabas, and Nutmegs, beautiful to the eye, and 
melting upon the palate. Thereis great satisfaction 
in raising fruits perfect after their kind, only pos- 
sible in northern climates, with abundant manure. 
Another trouble with many farmers is indifference 
to good seed. A melon is a melon with them, 
whether it is a scrub or a thorough-bred that has 
had a gardener’s care and been raised from select- 
ed fruits for a dozen years. There is as much 
difference in melons as in other products of the 
garden. The old-fashioned musk-melon, that was 
popular fifty years ago, is hardly worth raising. 
A well-grown ‘‘Nutmeg,’? or ‘‘Cassaba,”’ or 
“Black Spanish’? watermelon is a feast of fat 
things, that lingers in memory. Like begets like 
in the melon patch. Fighting bugs, giving room 
for the spread of vines, thinning the plants to two 
in a hill, and frequent cultivation, are other im- 
portant points in this husbandry. Melons of the 
best flavorand in plenty, for home use and market, 
are within reach of every farmer two months in 
the year. Look after the seed and fertilizers now. 
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Red Hogs.—Their Standard and Future, 


* con. F. D. CURTIS. 


—— 

The breeders of red hogs have organized an 
association, uniting the New Jersey family, calleq 
‘“‘Jersey Reds,’’ and those of New York, known 
as ‘‘Duroes.” The latter have been mostly breq 
in Saratoga county, though quite common in Wash. 
ington and Rensselaer counties. Thename agreed 
upon is Duroc-Jersey, which unites all interests, 
giving a foundation broad enough for all concerned, 
The following standard adopted, is more for the 
typical hog, than a representation of the red hogs 
as they are now generally bred. The true Duroe- 
Jersey hog should be long, quite deep-bodied, not 
round, but broad on the back, and holding the 
width well out to the hips and hams; the head 
small, compared with the body; the cheek broad 
and full, with considerable breadth between the 
eyes; bone, not fine nor yet coarse, but medium, 
The legs shonld be medium in sizg and length, but 
set well under the body and well apart, and not cut 
up high in the flank or above the knee. The hams 
should be broad, full, and well down to the hock, 
The neck should be short and thick, the face , 
slightly. curved, with nose short, the ear rather 
large and lapped over the eyes; the tail thick at 
the beginning, and tapering to a point. A growth 
of hair of medium fineness, usually straight, but in 
some cases a little wavy, with few if any bristles 
at the top of the shoulders. Color red, varying 
from cherry red, or even brownish to light yellow- 
ish red, with occasionally a small fleck on belly and 
legs. The darker shades of red, without the black 
flecks, is the type most desirable. Disposition 
gentle. When full grown, should dress from four 
hundred to five hundred pounds ; pigs nine months 
old should dress two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pounds, 

It will not take long to bring the Duroc-Jerseys 
up to this standard, and when it is done they 
will go to the front and stay there, as one of 
the most profitable breeds. The crossing of 
the two families together with the united 
blood already in them, will give them stamina 
for years, and prevent the “running out,” 
which always follows in-breeding, and too long 
continuous breeding in a direct line. There is 
room for this breed, which can now under the care 
of the association be improved, and also be made 
thorough-breds. There has been a great deal of 
loose and mixed breeding of red hogs, which has 
given them a set-back where specimens have been 
introduced, as people seeing them supposed they 
were true types. The Duroc Jersey hogs are 
in the hands of men of character and experience, 
who will unite their skill and experience to per- 
fect the breed, and to push it well tothe front. 
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Fattening Coop for Poultry. 





_ 
The writer has found the following very con- 
venient: Dimensions, eight feet long, three feet 
wide, thirty inches high in front, and twenty-four 





COOP FOR FATTENING POULTRY. 


inches at the rear. It is made of inch-thick boards. 
The interior may be divided into two compartments 
when desired. The front has at the bottom a board 
twelve to fourteen inches wide, hung on hinges, to 
be raised for feeding. This may be cut into two 
separate pieces, and four hinges be used. The 
above space is slatted for ventilation ; the entire 
roof is made in two sections, either on hinges or 
arranged to slide, so as to be easily movable for 
cleaning out, or removing the fowls. If not planed 
and painted, the rough boards should be well 
white-washed in spring and autumn, both to pre- 
serve the structure, and promote cleanliness and 
freedom from insects, as well as for appearance. 
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Farm horses are most liable to have sore should- 
ers in early spring, When unaccustomed to work. 
If humanity does not lead to care in prevention 
and cure, interest will prompt it, for certainly a 
horse with sound shoulders will do more work 
than if these be swollen and lacerated.—Prevention 
is better than cure. 
good, well-fitting collars, those of soft leather, of 
equal hardness on both sides. Many collars are 
stuffed more solidly on one side than the other, 
and should be rejected. The horseshould be fitted 
toa collar at the shop, as two very seldom have 
shoulders exactly alike. I have often wondered 
that farmers do not have collars made specially for 
each horse. The cost would be amply repaid as 
it is slight compared with the increased service 
that would thus be secured. I prefer a collar 
stuffed with hair. The leather should be kept well 
oiled, especially where meeting the shoulder. 
Pure neat’s foot oil makes the leather soft and pli- 
able, and is a good preventive and cure for sore 
shoulders. Cloth collars are now made, and cloth 
pads to cover-the entire collar face. I know they 
are good and recommend them to other farmers. 

Early in the spring, at least two weeks before 
plowing commences, begin bathing the shoulders 
of each work horse with strong salt brine. I keep 
in the stalls an old fruit can, and a rag tied to the 
end of a cob; and it takes but a moment to throw 
in a handful of salt with some water, stir it up and 
apply the brine. 


skin ard cools it, allaying inflammation. I do this 


The first point is to secure | 





It toughens and hardens the | 


each evening; after work begins I first wash off | 


the shoulders with clean water. I have never been 
troubled with sore shoulders since I have taken to 
carefully selecting collars, keeping them soft with 
oil, and bathing frequently with the salt water. 
The best cure for sore shoulders is rest, and this 
may be secured without stopping work, by remoy- 
ing the pressure from the irritated spot. One 
method is to cut a long, narrow slit in the hame 
groove opposite the soreness, remove part of the 
stuffing and make a little depression by pounding 
the face over the sore. The slit will not injure the 
collar. Another method is to use pads above and 
below the tender spot, to keep off the pressure. 
After considerable experience I consider the best 
nad one made by stuffing a coat sleeve with 
aay, about one inch thick between the collar and 
shoulder, but thinner where it passes under the 
hames. Hay works into lumps less than rags, hair 
or wool, and is elastic enough to spring the collar 
from the shoulders when the draft slackens, 
giving them opportunity tocoolandrest. J. M.s. 
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Dimensions of Cisterns. 
o 

In answer to inquiries about the filtering cistern 
described on page 571, December American Agri- 
culturist, we reply: In a stiff clay a small cistern 
of twenty to forty barrels capacity might be safely 
cemented directly on the earth, but in ordinary 
soils and for larger cisterns, a good four-inch wall 
of hard brick is on the whole the cheapest. It is 
important to make the excavation smocth so that 
the bricks can be pressed firmly against the earth 5 
otherwise these will be pushed out and the ce- 
ment cracked, causing a leak.—As to the dimen- 
sions, we prefer a cistern ‘about one-fourth deeper 
below the spring of the arch, than its width inside. 
By this rule a cistern eight feet wide will be ten feet 
deep below the arch. We have always used for the 
top a cast iron ring twenty inches in diameter, for the 
man-hole, covering it with a tight fitting cast-iron 
lid. The ring has a flange two inches wide extend_ 
ing out over the brick. The capacity of a cistern 
needed to save all the water from a given extent of 
roof, will depend on the total annual rainfall, its 
distribution throughout the year, and the regular- 
ity with which it is used. A roof ninety feet by 
twenty feet contains eighteen hundred square feet. 
This is supposed to be the measure of the build- 
ing on the ground and not the shingled surface. 
In the vicinity of New York the average rainfall is 
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about forty-two inches, or three and a half feet. 
This would give sixty-three hundred cubic feet of 
water (1,800 ft. x 3i6,300). Since in that climate 
the rain is distributed pretty regularly through the 
year, it would be necessary te only provide stor- 
age capacity for about one-third of the rainfall of 
the year, or twenty-one hundred cubic feet. This 
divided by four and one-fifth (the approximate 
number of cubic feet in a barrel of thirty-one and 




















Fig. 1.—stDE OF PIGGERY. 


a half gallons) gives five hundred barrels, and this 
quantity of water requires a round cistern thirteen 
feat diameter to be nearly sixteen feet deep below 
the arch, ora square one thirteen feet across to be 
nearly twelve and a half feet deep; or a round one 
fifteen feet in diameter would need to be about 
twelve feet deep. In the Far West—in fact, 
in most places west of the Missouri—the rainfall 
is largely during the six months beginning with 
March, and cisterns need a greater storage capacity. 
A Complete Frame Piggery. 
BY W. W. MAUGHLIN, BOYD'S STATION, MD. 
gee 

The piggery shown in figures 1 to 6 is fourteen 
by forty feet; corner posts, fourteen feet ; hight 
of first story eight and one-half feet ; second story, 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF PIGGERY. 


| five feet from floor to top of wall plate.—The first 





floor has two thicknesses of inch boards,a foot wide, 
the lower boards running lengthwise of the build- 
ing and the upper ones crosswise. The walls also 
are two layers of similar boards, the outside ones 
perpendicular, and battened with inch strips three 
inches wide. Second story floor is one thickness of 
narrow inch boards, tongued and grooved. Stairs to 
second story three feet wide. All the doors are bat- 
tened. One twelve-light window in gable end, and 
one in feed room.—Each pen has a window oppo- 
site it, across feeding 
hall (shown in figs. 1 
and 8) and a sliding 
sash at the rear, seen 
in fig. 3. Between 
each pen and its yard 
is@a batten sliding 
door, two and a half 
feet wide, four feet 
high ; and at the out- 
side of each yard is a 
door three by six feet 
either on hinges, or to 
Fig. 4, SECTION OF TROUGHS. lige, Hight of yard 
fence, six feet. From each yard to its pen is an 
incline of two-inch plank, with inch strips three 
inches wide well nailed on to prevent pigs from slip- 
ping.—The feed troughs run across at the front. 
The partitions, five feet high, between the pens and 
over or in front of the troughs, swing as seen in fig. 
5. The hinged stick, A, fig. 6, props the swinging 
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partition back, when cleaning out troughs and 
supplying feed (slops), as seen in figure 4; and it 
falls back on removing the stick (fig. 4). However, 
the partitions dividing the pens and yards can be 
made either stationary or to swing, the latter being 
preferable, as this will allow all the pens to be 
thrown into one large one, and the same of the 
yards. The feed room is provided with a brick 
chimney, an iron kettle, a large wooden box for 
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Fig. 2,—END OF PIGGERY. 


mixing feed, slop barrels, ete. The entry doors to 
this are made wide, to admit a slop barrel on a 
wheelbarrow.—If the yards are planked on:a level 
with the floors the incline can be dispensed with. 


Materials and Cost. 


TIMBER : Sills,6 by 8inch, four,two 40 feet long (or shorter 
ones spliced), and two 14 feet=482 feet. Four corner posts, 
4 by 4 inch, 14 feet long=%5 
feet.—Plates, 3 by 4 inch, two 
40 feet (or shorter ones spliced) 
and two 14 feet aes feet. 
Five pieces for swinging par- 
tition posts, 4 by 6 inch, 8 feet 
long=80 feet.—Ten posts for 
outside partition walls, 4 by 4 
inch, 8 feet long—107 feet.— 
Fourteen fence posts, 4 by 6 
inch, 8 feet long=224 feet. 
Forty-two floor joists, 2 by 8 
inch, 14 feet long=882 feet.— 
Forty-two rafters, 2 by 4 inch, 
11 feet long=308 feet.—T wenty- 
one pieces, 2 by 4 inch, 8 feet 
long=112 feet.—Eight pieces, 
4 by 6 inch, 14 feet long, for 
joist beams=224 feet.—Twen- 
ty-seven pieces for ledgers and 
frame rails, 2 by 4 inch, 16 feet 
long=238 feet.—ToTaL framing timber, 2,848 feet (board 
measure) @ $14 per 1,000 feet, 87. 

Rough boarding, 1 inch thick ; 968 feet sheathing; 1.120 feet 
Soca (1 foot wide, 14 feet long) ; 3,220 feet weather-board 
ing; 1,812 feet for cwinging rye tions, fence, troughs, ete, ; 
124 batten pieces 1 by 3inch, 14feet long (434 feet) ; 76 pieces, 
3 inches wide, 8 feet long, for braces for wns partitions 
(203 feet.)—ToTaL, 7,257 feet @ $17 per 1; eet, $) 


800 feet dressed lumber, 1 by 4 or.6 inches, tongued 
#20 per M. 





Fig. 5. 













and grooved, for doors and 2d floor, @ 16.00 
5,000 shingles, @ $3.90 ay Tindindhanmaneéseanashiaann 19.50 
2’ windows, 13 light, 8 by 10 inches........... 3.00 
10 windows, 6 light, 8 by 10 inches (sliding sa: 7.50 
3 door frames, 8 feet by 6 feet 8 inches 5.25 
Bricks for 8 by 8 inch flue, etc.......... 26.30 
Hardware, sash hinges, nails, etc. 5.00 
Materials for and painting........ <i 10.00 
COPPOMEOP WOE Ree ccc ccctecccnccsps op cvegeendscesnbboonon 110.48 

Total cost of Piggery.. .sciccsccos'secvcesestepewsey $366.24 

—_— 


INFLUENCE OF PLACIDITY ON THE SECRETION 
oF BuTTER Fat.—During the remarkable public 
test of the Jersey cow, ‘‘ Value 2d,” when she 
gave over twenty-five pounds of butter in seven 
days, it was found that one day she produced one 
pound Jess butter than upon the preceding and fol- 
lowing days. This, of course, led to enquiry and 
speculation as to what could be the cause. It was 
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Fig. 6.—FRONT OF TROUGH. 


found that, after being turned out as usual, to 
spend the night in a small }~ ‘ture with two; com- 
panions, threatening clouds came rolling up with ~ 
muttering thunder, and so, rather than expose 
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‘Value 2d” to the storm, she was brought into her 
roomy stall, with cows upon every side of her and 
all things very comfortable, and a manger full of 
green fodder besides. Still she worried a little and 
called for her companions. Though she fed well, 
and appeared all right, she fell off in her butter 
yield just about one pound. This and some other 
confirmatory observations lead me to think that 
the mental condition of the cow may have more to 
do with her butter yield than the kind of feed. w. 





Convenient Extra Wheel Barrow Handles. 
—_—»>—_ 


Mr. Avery J. Northrup, Delaware Co., N. Y., sends 
us a sketch and description of an attachment to 





the ordinary wheelbarrow, easily supplied, which 
he has used quite satisfactorily for twenty years. 
It is his own device, and unpatented. Two plow 
handles are obtained from a factory ready bent, or 
handles from a broken plow will answer, or they 
may be worked out of two pieces of wood of suit- 
able form. To save weight the plow handles are 
dressed down quite light except where the bolts 
go through, and are cut to the desired length. 
Bolt the straight ends to the legs of the barrow 
near the bottom, raise them up so that the curved 
ends will be three or four inches below the closed 
hands when one stands upright with the arms 
down, and bolt them to the ordinary hand shafts. 
—By usiug these supplementary handles the box is 
carried nearly level, when filled with fruit or sand, 


ete. When wishing to elevate the rear of the box, 
the lower handles of the barrow may be used. 
ee 
A Destructive Farm Bird. 
> 


The Great Horned Owlis the third in size of the 
sixteen species of owls found in the United States, 
the largest being the great Gray Owl, and the 
second the Snowy Owl. But as the former inhabits 
the extreme Northern States, and the latter visits 
us only in severe winters, they are far less destruc- 
tive to poultry than the Great Horned Owl (Bubo 
Virginianus), which resides over the greater part of 
our whole country. A farmer living not many 
miles from Philadelphia, owned a flock of turkeys 
which roosted in a partly open shed. On four suc- 
cessive mornings a turkey was missing, and fearing 
the loss of his entire flock, he lay in ambush for 
the thief. His shot broke the wing of a Great 
Horned Owl, as it was noiselessly entering the tur- 
key shed. He kindly boxed this owl and expressed 
itto me. It was a large specimen, measuring two 
feet one inch from the tip of bill to end of tail. 
Evidently turkey suppers had agreed with him. I 
had him in captivity for several months, and later, 
another of the same species. While in my pos- 
session, these owls were fierce and untamable, and 
never once expressed any good feeling or attach- 
ment towards me, or to others who fed them and 
. treated them kindly. Any aitempt to stroke or 
touch them, was invariably met with a savage snap 
of the bill. Many animals after being in captivity 
for a time, become reconciled to their fate, aud 
give up attempting to escape, but not so with these 
owls. The first one repeatedly bit entirely through 
the wooden cage bars ; and the second, which I had 
’ fastened by a strong brass chain to a perch, several 
times forced apart the links with his powerful 
beak, and made off. One of his wings being 
clipped, he was unable to make long flights, but 
we always found him in the morning perched high 
on the grape arbor, among thevines. It was a dif- 
ficult, if not a dangerous job to bring him down, 
but we always accomplished tl:is by first throwing 
a piece of thick carpet around him. More than 





once his sharp talons have pierced through the car- 
pet. Theapproach of a dog or a cat would always 
put them both in a rage, when they would puff out 
their feathers, lower their heads, spread the wings, 
and savagely click their bills, thus making them- 
selves appear terrible animals, when puffed up to 
very far beyond their actual size. A dog that used to 
take pleasure in going to the cage of my first owl, 
and arousing his ire, once recieved a clutch in the 
nose, and never after this could he be induced to go 
near his owlship. They would eat almost any kind 
of meat, beast, bird, or fish. Even a screech ow], 
(Scops asio), a blood relation, was devoured by one of 
them with an apparent relish. These owls could 
see at all times, but best at the dusk of evening, or 
in the moonlight. This species, besides being the 
most noteworthy robber of the roost, feeds upon 
rabbits, opossums, pheasants, partridges, etc. 
Their favorite residence is the dark solitudes of 
deep swamps, covered with thick, tall timber. 
Here they nest and rear their young. The nest is 
generally composed of sticks and leaves, carelessly 
put together, and placed in a high fork of a tree, 
where the top has been broken off. The eggs of 
the Great Horned Owl are two to four in number, 
nearly spherical, two and a quarter inches in length, 
and of a dirty-white color. C. Few SEIss. 
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A Fish Trap. 


> 





Though trapping fish is frequently forbidden by 
jaw there are many fish-abounding streams, espe- 
cially in newly settled regions, furnishing a sup- 
ply of excellent food at some seasons. Fish are 
often taken most economically by means of a sim- 
ply constructed trap. A common method is 
shown in the engraving. Selecting a convenient 
place, usually the main channel, four or six posts 
are driven and covered on the two sides and the up 
stream end with lath nailed just close enough to- 
gether to stop all fish large enough for use. The 
space enclosed may be twenty to forty inches wide, 
and three to six feet long, according to circum- 
stances. At the lower end, lath are nailed on with 
their inside ends approaching each other to form 
a funnel, leaving the opening just large enough for 
the fish to pass easily. Weirs or walls extend 
from each side to the main banks. Stopped by 
these and bent on going up stream, the fish follow 
along them to the trap opening, which they enter, 
and seldom find their way back through the narrow 
aperture. They may be taken from the trap with 
a dip-net, or by hand. The weirs may be of loose 





A TRAP FOR FISH. 


stones or driven stakes or brushwood, to allow 
the passage of considerable water through them 
when it rises; or they may be of earth, logs, or 
driven boards or slabs, as the material, character 
of the stream, the permanency of the structure, 
etc., indicate in each case. The occurrence of 
freshets is to be taken into account. By lengthen- 
ing the box or pen a second funnel may be made 
at each end to arrest the fish going down stream 
as well as up, though the upper funnel would catch 
floating material and soon clog, and it may be best 
set in at one side as the fish would usually find it. 
They ascend the stream as the spawning season 
approaches, which differs with the varietics. Their 


descent occurs at a later period in the season. 





Profit in Pig Feeding. 


e 


Feeding pigs for slaughter during winter, thetime 
frequently chosen, is much oftener done at a losg 
than at a profit ; this is especially the case in colder 
climates, except when a chance increase in price 
and a demand for and good use of the manure may 
help out. It need not be so, if farmers generally 
understood the necessity of and provided for 
proper warmth. The heat of the body in swine, as 
in all other animals, is only kept up by food, and 
when the surrounding cold carries off more of the 
heat that the food consumed and digested can pro- 
duce, there is little if any left to go to increase of 
flesh and fat.—Of two lots of spring pigs, I had one 
lot ready to slaughter at the beginning of winter, 
and concluded to keep the others along. They 
were kept in an enclosed shed and given all the 
corn they would eat. They consumed just enough 
to keep up warmth and locomotion. Even this 
was too heavy a draft upon their digestion and 
assimilation to have them in a normal condition, 
and they did not really hold theirown. Only a 
higher market the last of February enabled me to 
realize even as much for this lot as for the other. 
It may be set down as a rule, that there is no profit 
in feeding pigs for slaughter in winter, where the 
food will freeze in the ordinary weather. 

But during the past winter I fed a numberof 
pigs at a decided profit. They grew as fast as the 
autumn fed, their entire gain from a moderate con- 
dition was made in cold weather. Two of them 
weighed over half aton. They were kept in a pig 
house so warm that it rarely freezes! They were 
fattened mostly on rye meal and buckwheat bran. 
Queer feed, some farmers will say, but it is capital 
for fattening, as noted below. I once tried a coal 
stove in my pig house to save a lot of early pigs, 
but they became sickly and did not do well. What 
is wanted is to have the building close and tight 
enough to keep out external cold, leaving the in- 
side to be warmed by animal heat. A basement 
under the pig house can be turned to good account 
for fattening pens. 

Something more than mere stuffing with food is 
required, if rearing and fattening of pigs is to be 
made desirable. Food and labor are becoming 
more costly every year, and to make this important 
industry profitable, there must be corresponding 
reduction in losses, to besecured by more economic 
surroundings, and making a little of the more ex- 
pensive food go as far as possible in making flesh, 
The first requisite is comfort, as without this no 
animal will thrive well. Let it be well understood, 
that cold and filth are destructive to success. 
Arrangements to save labor are of increasing im- 
portance as above noted. As to food, one kind 
only of concentrated diet, without change, will 
break down any young pig’s stomach, and produce 
a feverish state in an older one ; it is unnatural for 
an animal vaturally constituted to eat everything. 
Concentrated rich food needs a combination with 
coarser kinds, to render it less compact and allow 
a more ready penetration of the gastric juices. 
How can healthy action be maintained, if the intes- 
tines of the animal contain only a mass of ferment- 
ing, putrefying stuff ? I never had autumn dropped 
pigs grow so fast, or show so healthy a condition 
as two lots of different breeds fed this winter on 
buckwheat bran. They are in a warm pig house, 
where it seldom freezes; the coarser part of the 
flour left on the hulls supplies food for the stomach, 
and the hulls keep the intestines in a healthy con- 
dition. Few farmers think of this latter point, 
and confine their pigs to clear corn meal, the most 
heating and unhealthful of all the cereals. Corn 
is the great staple food for hogs, and will continue 
to be, but it should be utilized to the best advan- 
tage by judicious combination with coarser food, 
for swine as well as for men, and for breeding as 
well as growing and fattening animals. A feed 
once a day to fattening hogs of carrots or beets, 
increases the appetite, gives tone to the stomach, 
and has a cooling effect upon it. More roots, or 
other cheap succulent food is required. F. D. C. 
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Horseradish from Seed. 


A correspondent inquires of us whether Horse- 
radish can not be raised from seed, and where the 
seed may be procured. It grows very readily from 
cuttings of the root, the least fragment produc- 
ing a plant, and has been multiplied in this manner 
for many generations. There being no use for 
seeds, the plant has ceased to produce them. 
None, so far as we are aware, have ever been found 
on the plant in this country. It is probably sterile 
in Europe also, as a botanist in France states that 


HORSERADISH IN FLOWER. 


he had watched the plant for some forty years 
without finding a single ripe seed. According to 
him, the flowers produce no good pollen. Neg- 
lected clumps of horseradish produce flowers 
very freely. These are white, and of the shape 
shown in the engraving, which is n:uch reduced. 
In the absence of an abundance of other flowers, 
we have known these to do good service in a bou- 
quet.—There are a number of other plants which 
are multiplied extensively by means of runners, 
cuttings, and other methods that produce seeds 
very rarely, if at all. The sweet potato is one of 
these, the Chinese yam another, and there are nu- 
merous instances among plants cultivated for their 
flowers. The absence of seed in Bermuda-grass in 
this country, is probably due to the fact that it 
spreads so widely by its stems that seeds are 
not formed, though it bears them in some countries. 


Ivy and Other Climbers—Do They In- 
jure Trees? 


—- 
Miss L. Griffin, De Soto Co., Miss., writes us 
that there are on their place two fine Magnolia 


trees nearly fifty years old.* Some young Euro-— 


pean Ivies have been planted at the base of these 
trees, and are now growing upon them. She asks 
if the ivy will in any way injure the trees? As sev- 
eral have asked the same questions about other 











climbers, the query is one that calls for a general 
answer, The injury done by the Ivy and most other 
climbers is entirely mechanical. Vines are pro- 
vided with different appliances to assist them in 
holding fast to trees. The Ivy, the Poison Ivy, 
Trumpet Creeper and others, have little roots along 
their stems ; these roots do not, as some suppose, 
penetrate through the bark and live upon the sap 
of the tree. They only enter the crevices of the 
bark, and soon lose their-root-like character, be- 
coming hard and wiry, and serving merely as hold 
fasts. Other vines bave tendrils, either a modified 





branch or portion of a leaf, which cling to the tree. 
Our Virginia Creeper has branched tendrils, and 
each branch bears at the tip a little disk, which 
acts somewhat like a boy’s sucker, and forms a 
hold-fast. Still other plants hold to the tree by 
twining around its branches. This last class, the 
twiners, are the most generally injurious, especially 
to young trees, as they soon become woody and 
prevent the expansion of the tree, literally chok- 
ing it to death. One of the most beautiful of our 
native vines, and one often cultivated, is Roxbury 
Wax-work, or climbing Bitter-sweet (Célastrus 
scandens) ; this is especially injurious,’ and it is not 
rare to find wild trges with the slender trunk or the 
branches embraced by this vine, which so constricts 
them as to cause death. Ivy upon trees is espec- 
ially frequent in England, and while some of the 
horticulturists of that country have claimed that it 
does no harm, others assert that it isa positive in- 
jury. Both are probably right. On old trees the 
bark of the trunk and older branches is rough, 
scaly, and its exterior really dead, and vines can do 
no harm. On young trees, on the other hand, the 
bark of which is smooth, and still taking a more 
or less active part in the growth, the covering of 
Ivy or other vines, will arrest development and be 
injurious to the tree. As to our correspondent’s 
Magnolias, neither Ivy nor other vines can add to 
their beauty, and even if they would cause no ap- 


preciable injury, we should prefer to transplant the 
climbing vines to some other less valuable trees. 


The Carrion Flowers—Stapelias, 


Among the many plants sent us for a name, no 
others, within the past year or two, has come 
more frequently than the Carrion-flowers, as the 
Stapelias are often called. As seen by the engray- 
ing (one-third of the real size), the plants have a 
very striking appearance, which is sure to excite a 








curiosity to know the proper name. The plants 


mH, iil 
CARRION FLOWER—STAPELIA, 


are popularly thought to be cactuses, as like most 
plants of that family these have no proper leaves, 
the green bark of the fleshy stems doing the work 
of leaves. The stems of the stapelias are four- 
angled, while in all the cacti with similar stems, 
there are five or more angles. The flowers are pro- 
duced along the stems, and as the engraving shows, 
are strikingly curious in form, while their oddity 
is increased by the colors; the ground is of a 
creamy-white or pale-yellow, and spotted and 
blotched with very dark purple, or maroon color, 
and present a most lurid appearance. In the 
bud, the divisions of the flower cohere by their 
edges, and open by suddenly bursting, espec- 
ially when the sun shines on them. The flowers 
can not be said to have fragrance, though they 
have a great deal of odor, which is so like that of 
decaying meat as to make the common name de- 
scriptive and appropriate. So closely does the 
odor resemble that of carrion, that flies have been 
known to deposit their eggs upon the flower. 
The stapelias are extremely easy to cultivate, as 
they need only poor soil, and very little water. They 
are propagated from cuttings of the stem, which 
should be allowed to dry for several days before 
setting them out in very sandy earth. The stapelias, © 
of which there are about six species, are natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, where, during the dry 





season, no rain falls for several months at a time, 
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Huckleberries and Blueberries. 
—>— 


Few not engaged in it are aware of the extent 
of the berry trade. There are communities in 
which it is the chief source of income ; indeed we 
have an account of one family of seven in New 
Jersey, which, by picking berries, earned twenty-five 
dollars a day throughout the berry season. Wher- 






ever there is a favorable 
berry locality, it allows 


earn something, in an 
easy and healthful em- 
ployment. The market 
names of these berries 
vary in different cities. 


all called huckleberries, 
and are distinguished by 
their color as black and 
blue. Those wishing to 
be very precise say, 
** whortleberries,” but as 
both this and} ‘ huckle- 
berry’ are corruptions of the ancient ‘ myrtle- 
berry,”’ both of these names are proper. The great 
bulk of the berries sent to market is the product 
of four distinct species, though two or three others 
afford smali quantities. Formerly these plants 
were all placed in the genus Vaccinium (the ancient 
Latin name), but modern botanists divide them ac- 
cording to the structure of the fruit. If the berry 
be cut across, especially before quite ripe, it will 
be found divided into several cells or compart- 
ments, The berries having four or five cells with 
numerous seeds in each, remain in the old genus, 


Fig. 1.—THE BLACK 
HUCKLEBERRY. 


In some places they are | 





Vaccinium, and those with e'ght or ten cells, and a | 


single, seed-like little nut in each, belong to Gay- 
lussacia,a genus so named in honor of a distinguished 
French chemist. Both genera furnish important 
market supplies. In order of ripening, the earliest 
is the Dwarf Blueberry ( Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum), 
common on dry hills, especially in northern Jocali- 
ties. The bush is from six to twelve inches high, 
and often so laden with fruit as to lie prostrate on 
the ground. The berries (fig. 2), are large and 
sweet, but too tender to carry well. The earliest 
berry of importance, and ripening a little later than 
the above, is the Low Blueberry (V. vacillans). 
This is also a plant growing on high lands; the 
shrub is rarely over two feet high, with yellowish- 
green branches, and pale, dull leaves. The berry 
fs rather small, very sweet, and covered with « 
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handsome blue bloom. It is hard, carries well, 
and is a popular market fruit. The Swamp Blueberry 
(V. corymbosum), is the tallest of all the northern 
species, being often ten feet ormore high. Though 
its common name would indicate that it is only 
found in swamps, yet it often occurs on dry soil. 
The shrub is very variable in its leaves and fruit. 
The berries are usually blue, and covered with 
a very thick blue bloom, 
though one form has a 
black fruit without the 
bloom. This is the latest, 
the largest and sweetest 
of the blueberries, and 
is known to the New 


York market men as 
‘““swamps.’”? It is very 
tender, and does not 


earry well, especially if 
sent in too large boxes. 
The huckleberry of some 
markets, and black huc- 
kleberry of others (Gay- 
lussacia resinosa), is pro- 
duced by a bush one to 
three feet high. The 
leaves are thickly cover- 
ed with small dots of 
resin (whence the specific 
name), and if held in the 
hand, they become very 
sticky from softening of the resin. The fruit (fig. 
1), of medium size, is very black and shining, very 
firm, and can be shipped to distant markets, As the 
large seeds crack under the teeth when the berry is 
eaten, they are often calledin the market, ‘ crack- 
ers.”’? Bushes of this species occasionally occur with 


fruit of a pale reddish, and even a creamy white | 


color. These are the leading market berries, but 
limited quantities of the Dangleberry, (G. frondosa), 
and the Hogberry (G. dumosa), are occasionally 
met with. The great berry district in New Jersey, 


| is in the coast-wise counties, where there are im- 


boys and girls, women | 
and feeble persons, to 


mense tracts covered with stunted forests, among 
which the berry bearing shrubs are abundant as an 
undergrowth. Numerous families resort to these 





| Kerosene to Kill 








the root, and in a few years bear more abundantly 
than ever. While these fruits are found in such 
abundance in the wild state, it is not probable that 
their cultivation can be profitable: still, those who 
have *‘huckleberry pastures,” may do something 
to improve them by grubbing out other shrubs 
thus giving the berry-bearing ones the whole 
ground; and, taking a hint from the improvement 
resulting from accidental fires, by cutting over 
the bushes once ina few years. From what has 
been done with other plants, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that cultivation and careful selection 
would produce improved varieties of huckleberries 
and blueberries, as is has with the blackberry. This 
is a good field for some patient amateur to work, 
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Insects.—An Emulsion. 


Since the illuminating oil obtained from petro- 
Jeum, known in this country as kerosene, and in 
England as paraffine oil, came into general use, it 
has been employed with variable success as an in- 
secticide. That it would destroy insect life was 
long ago established ; that it would also destroy 
plant life was sometimes demonstrated in a manner 
more convincing than pleasant. The oil in its con- 
centrated form, can be tolerated by but few plants, 
The first improvement in its use was to add a very 
small quantity to a bucket of water, enough to 
make but a mere film upon the surface: then dif- 
fuse it through the water by violent stirring, and 


| apply before the oil and water had time to separate. 





This answered fairly well, but was troublesome. 
The next step was to divide the kerosene, not by 
dissolving it, but by diffusing it in the form of an 
emulsion. IJtis well known that oils may be sus- 
pended in water by means of gum, sugar, etc., and 
may be kept thus for some hours or even days. It 
has been discovered that milk, either fresh or 
soured, is a convenient medium to unite kerosene 
and water. Mix together kerosene and half as much 
milk, stirring them thoroughly to form a cream- 
like mixture. When the two are so completely 
united that no oil is visible, dilute the mixture 
with twelve times its bulk of water, adding the 
water gradually, and stirring thoroughly. This 


Fig. 2.—THE DWARF BLUEBERRY. 


places, build a shanty, and camp out during the 
picking season. 


The fruit is sold to ‘“ carters,” 


who have their regular routes, and at established 
points take up the fruit and ship it to market. 
When an occasional fire sweeps these forests, the 
berry bushes are not destroyed, but spring up from 


emulsion has been found especially useful in the 
treatment of ‘the various scale insects, so difficult 
to destroy by ordinary insecticides, and is used for 
various other insect pests. For trees use a syringe 
or force pump, and for house-plants, often injured 
by scale insects, apply with a sponge or swab, 
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The Evergreen Barberries. 


Nuttall gave the name Mahonia to the Barberries 
with evergreen and divided leaves, in honor of 
Bernard McMahon, a gardener in Philadelphia, 


early in this century. Later botanists, not consid- 
ering the difference in the leaves of sufficient im- 
portance to separate them from the Barberry, now 


place them in Berberis, though as a general thing, 
they are called Mahonia in the nurseries. The 
common species of our northwest coast, Berberis 
Aquifolium, is the one most generally seen in cultiva- 
tion, andis an excellent ornamental shrub. The more 
recently introduced Japanese species, B. Japonica, is 
far superior in size and beauty to ours. The shape 





THE JAPANESE BARBERRY. 


of the handsomely divided leaves is shown in the 
engraving. It grows about three feet high. This 
is not quite so hardy as the native species, and 
should be given a somewhat sheltered situation. 
This was at one time called Mahonia Bealii, a name 
that is retained in some of the nursery cataloyues. 
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Suggestions on Ornamental Planting. 
BY E. A. LONG. 


> 

In planning for ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants, it is well to study the utmost capability of 
single kinds for serving a variety of purposes at 
the same time. Thus, a particular variety may 
beautify the grounds generally while serving for 
shade or for shelter from sweeping winds. It may, 
at the same time, be an individual of a tasteful 
group, or be used as a background for other smaller 
growing kinds, or even to screen some disagreea- 
ble object. Further still, in placing it, we may 
have a regard for striking contrasts with other 
surrounding trees and shrubs of different appear- 
ances, or else for toning up or balancing the gen- 
eral effect of the arboreal and other embellishment 
ofa place. In addition to all the above the tree 
will undoubtedly have some distinctive qualities 
of its own, in flowers, fruit or foliage, rendering it 
specially attractive at certain seasons, and it should 
be used in a way to best draw them out. These 
remarks apply equally well to all trees, shrubs and 
plants used in the adornment of the grounds. 
Their selection and arrangement, to secure all the 
results possible, is one of the nicest matters per- 
taining to ornamental gardening. Those who take 
the most pains to study the selection and judicious 
arrangement of material, will be far more likely to 
secure gratifying results than the haphazard plant- 
er. Itis time to begin studying up what is to be 
done the present spring, to consult catalogues and 
books on ornamental gardening, the back volumes 
of the American Agriculturist, ete. Aside from its 
practical application, the study of trees and plants 
is a delightful occupation for all the members of 
the family, as is the planning of the grounds, The 
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linen will develop skill in drawing. Even children 
encouraged to take part in such occupation will 
often advance some excellent ideas. If the entire 
famiiy take part in the planning and selection they 
will be ready to help along in the actual work. Quite 
young children may easily be led to take a keen 
interest, and be kept wide awake on these points. 





The Cedar of Lebanon, 


—<—>— 

In trees planted for ornamenting small or large 
places, there usually seems to be but little variety, 
and in this respect, one place bears a general re- 
semblance to another. While there is a very 
little variety among deciduous trees, with ever- 
greens there is even more sameness. A foreigner 
might suppose that our climate allowed of the use 
of but few evergreens, as he sees the half-dozen 
or so kinds repeated everywhere. The most fre- 
quently planted evergreen is the Norway Spruce, a 
most useful and picturesque tree, but one finds its 
constant repetition somewhat monotonous. Prob- 
ably of every hundred evergreen trees planted in 
the Northern States, about ninety are of this kind. 
Norway Spruce, Arbor Vite, Red Cedar, Balsam 
Fir and the White, Austrian and Scotch Pines, 
make up the list of evergreen trees that appear to 
be generally known to our planters. Even the 
Hemlock and our White Spruce, native trees, not 
excelled in beauty by any others from anywhere, 
are very rarely seen. When agentleman of our ac- 
quaintance was ridiculed for marrying a very large 
lady, he replied: ‘‘ You can not have too much of 
a good thing.’? Norway Spruce is a good thing, 
but we find it easy to have too much of it, and it is 
unpleasant to see this and Arbor Vite occupying 
ground that might be filled by a great variety of 
beautiful and interesting species. Among the 
trees very rarely seen is the Cedar of Lebanon, 
which is desirable for its peculiar beauty, and es- 
pecially interesting on account of the frequent ref- 
erence to it in the Scriptures. The young tree has 
a conical form, but when old it is remarkable for 
the great length of its branches, which spread in 
distinct layers, and give the head a most striking 


A CEDAR OF LEBANON, 


appearance. The tree is quite hardy in the climate 
of New York City, and in well-drained soil would 
no doubt endure a much colder locality. When 
full-grown, it is from fifty to eighty feet high, with 












a spread of branches equal to its hight ; the trunk 
is often thirty feet in circumference. The wood of 
the Cedar of Lebanon is perishable, and of little 
value. The cones are three to five inches long, and 
are very obtuse ; they are made up of broad, flat 
scales, between which are the flat,thin-winged seeds. 
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Producing New Carnations. 
—<>__ 


Those who cultivate the Carnation, generally 
procure the plants from florists. They are thus 








A SINGLE CARNATION, 


sure of getting fine varieties, but miss the novelty 
and interest of growing them from seeds. No 
flower more deserves the at- 
tention of amateurs, as it 
amply repays the care given 
it. To have the finest seed- 
lings, one should raise his 
own seeds. In the single 
flower, as shown in the en- 
graving, the styles (parts of 
the pistil), are quite conspicu- 
ous : ina double flower these 
are concealed by the numer- 
ous petals, but may be found 
by a little search. The very 
double flowers bear little or 
no pollen, and are to be fer- 
tilized by pollen from a semi- 
double or single one. Fan- 
ciers fertilize the first two or 
three flowers upon a plant, 
and remove all the others, as 
weil as the buds. When the 
petals begin to wither, they 
are carefully pulled out of 
the flowers that have been 
fertilized, otherwise their de- 
cay may injure the growing 
seed-pod. When the seed is 
ripe, the pods should be 
gathered and the seeds kept 
in them until next spring, 
when they are to be sown. 
Taking the earliest flowers as 
seed bearers, and allowing 
only a few pods to mature, 
wil produce much better 
seed, and the plants raised 
from them will be finer than 
those raised in the usual way. By continuing this 
for a few generations, an improved strain may be 
established. A desirable flower thus obtained 


may be propagated by cuttings or by layering. 



























































































A Plant lant Stand. 


Most of the sui dheintin have a series of ascend- 


ing shelves. If these face the room, the lower 
plants are shaded by the upper ones, and suffer 
from lack of light; if facing the window, the 
lower plants are hidden from view, unless one goes 
out-doors to see them through the glass. I have 
a stand, or table, which suits me. It is so low 
that the tops of the largest pots are just on a level 
with the window sill. The legs, which are well 
braced by cross-pieces, like a library table, are of 
oak, oiled. The top is of pine, and is like an ordi- 
nary table, with a strip of pine two inches high 
all around the edge. This strip answers to keep 
the pots from slipping or tipping off in moving the 
stand, and allows an inch of sand all over the table, 
which absorbs any water escaping from the bottom 
of the pots, and it gives off a steady supply of 
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A PLANT STAND. 


moisture by evaporation. The table top should be 
thoroughly painted, leaving no cracks for the water 
to run through. Itis mounted on strong, easy turn- 
ing casters, and can be readily wheeled out into the 
room on cold nights. Opposite sides are turned to 
the window, which saves shifting or turning the 
separate pots to give both sides of the plants equal 
light. At the corners, stout iron rods are fastened 
and bent over the centre as shown in the illustra- 
tion. On these I have trained vines, which add 
greatly to the ornamental appearance of the stand. 
Where the rods cross, a bird-cage or a hanging 
plant can be suspended. Such a table can be made 
cheaply at home by any one at all skillful with 
tools. Its proportion should of course be suited 
to the size of the window where it is to stand. 
Such a table can be used in a bay-window with 
much better effect than the ordinary stand or rows 
of shelves. Being placed low down, the plants are 
seen to good advantage, and are easily cared for. 
The larger plants should be arranged in the center, 
and the smaller ones along the edges. E. E. 





Economical “Making Over” Things. 
—>— 


Many families have a knack of making a little 
go a great ways, in rendering their homes comfort- 
able, even genteel. Calling upon such a family re- 
cently, I at first supposed they had bought some 
new chairs, but on closer examinatlon found they 
had been cane-seated walnut ones, too valuable to 
throw away after the bottoms had given out. The 
girls had tacked on firmly some strong canvas in 
in place of the cane, then added several thicknesses 
of the same size cut from an old quilt, and tacked 
over these stout cotton to hold them in place. A 
strip of cretonne having stripes of pretty flowers, 
was stitched across a piece of reps, and formed the 
covering. When this was tacked on, the edge was 
hidden with upholsterer’s braid fastened with 
brass-headed nails. The effect was very satisfac- 
tory. After the boys oiled the frames, those chairs 
were reaJly prettier than many expensive ones 1 
know of.—An «ic lounge, previously covered with 
hair-cloth, was treated in the same way, with the 
addition of 9 sofa cushion nicely embroidered. It 
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is as good as new, and more ‘attractive than it 
was previously.—The daughters showed me their 
“new carpet,’”? made of two others. For the center 
an old sitting-room ingrain carpet was washed, 
colored brown, and the best portions sewed to- 
gether. The border was formed from the best 
parts of a crimson and black bed-room carpet. 
The effect is more pleasing, to me at least, than a 
two-dollar-a-yard, bright-flowered carpet which 
another neighbor had just laid down. R. 
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Home Hints for Spring. 


The holidays over, the short ‘winter days linger- 
ing longer in the twilight remind the good house- 
keeper that now is the time to take account of 
stock, and to have all the plain sewing planned, 
and as far as possible finished, before warm weather. 

Fashion changes little in bedding. Sheets and 
pillow cases can be cheaply bought ready made 
by machine, but they look much nicer when 
hemmed by hand, and wear better. Trimmings of 
cheap cotton laces on sheets or pillow cases are in 
bad taste. Shams are desirable to dress beds which 
are in use all the time, but they should not be too 
elaborate. Little trimming, and that very nice, 
is much preferable. It is fashionable to remove 
pillows by day, and leave only the bolster on 
the bed, with handsome spreads of silk or lace. 
Very many are making silk quilts of patchwork, 
and several manufactories supply bundles of pieces 
which are sold for this purpose. They are not the 
set figures of our grandmothers’ times, but a lining 
is cut and the pieces are basted on, large and small, 
without any design except to harmonize colors, 
and these are feather-stitched together with em- 
broidery silk. Some work patterns in outline on the 
plain colors. These quilts are very handsome, and 
with care should last through several generations. 
Very pretty imitations of eider down comfortables 
are made of soft wadding covered with some pretty 
shade of satteen or silesia, pale pink, blue, gray, 
or cardinal. They have five or six rows of quilt- 
ing all around, about an inch apart, and stripes of 
quilting two or three inches apart through the:cen- 
ter. Patchwork quilts of cotton, if made’ at all 
now, are usually of two colors only, dark and 
light. The old-fashioned comfortables, -piles of 
which we used to see in our grandmother’s closets, 
have given place to blankets, which are much 
more desirable, as they can be washed. 

Bureau and washstand covers are among the 
most common pieces of fancy work, and are of 
countless designs. Among the prettiest, this win- 
ter, are those of crash or momie cloth, made in 
scarf pattern, with the ends in embroidery and 
drawn work, from a quarter to half a yard broad. 
They may be done with colored silk, but are much 
prettier when worked with the threads which have 
been taken from the material. The fringe, which 
is formed by drawing out threads, when the work 
is all done, has a broad heading made by alternately 

taking out and leaving seven or eight threads ; 
and, over those left, working a cross-stitch or 
feather-stitch. Above this are broad, open pat- 
terns of drawn-work, and ribbon may be drawn 
through, or a bright color placed under. There 
should be a pin cushion cover to match. Mantel 
and window lambrequins are made in the same 
way, or they may be crocheted with fisherman’s 
twine to imitate the Macramé work, which is so 
much more difficult. Any pretty pattern of knit- 
ted or crocheted edging can be used, and a fringe 
added, or colored tassels of chenille on each point. 

Table linen, in a full, good supply of which a 
good housekeeper takes pride, is varied and beau- 
tiful enough to satisfy any taste. There are tab]; 
cloths and napkins suited to every occasion, and 
every course from soup to coffee and fruit, with 
appropriate designs in colored or white embroid- 
ery; but an initial or monogram, worked in white, 
with or without fringed sides, which can be washed 
without fear of losing color, seems most desirable. 
Damask cloths of red or grayish brown are pretty 
and economical for breakfast and tea. The latest 
imported styles for napkins are long and narrow, 
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like towels. These napkins goutent the dress very 
perfectly, and are to be welcomed for this reagop, 

The large stores in the cities bring out thejr 
ginghams, prints and muslins in early spring, and 
it is well to make up plain summer dresses now. 
Styles which are simplest and can be done up easgj- 
ly are chosen for such goods. Plain blouse waists, 
plaited or gathered into a belt, a plain overskirt, 
looped high on the hips, with an underskirt tucked 
or trimmed with gathered flounces, always laundry 
well.—For children a blouse waist, and skirt of 
two or three scant ruffles, with a nail sash of the 
material tied behind, is very pretty. 

It is best to make up under-clothing early, if done 
at home. If one wishes a combination of corset- 
cover, skirt and chemise, which is popular and de- 
sirable, a close-fitting polonaise pattern, with the 
back seams cut off to an ordinary basque length, 
and two plain breadths gathered on and sewed into 
the long front side seams, will make a garment 
quite as satisfactory as those which cost two dol- 
lars and a half. ETHEL Stoneg, 





Fashions in “Twine-Work,” Lamp Shatin 
and Flowers. 


—>— 
It is wonderful what a variety of articles may be 
manufactured out of twine. There was never,a 
greater demand for the Macramé cord, although 
txe real tied Macramé seems to have had its day, 
Th crocheted work is so much easier and quicker 
that most ladies prefer it, especially as it is almost 
as handsome as the knotted. One of the prettiest 
designs is a dainty little work-basket, either round 
oroval, starched, and formed over a tin pan, 
When quite dry and stiff it is covered with liquid 
gilding : a slip of card-board the exact size of the 
bottom, is covered with blue satin and fitted in, 
with a puffing of the same satin around the top. 
This makes a charming little article for a gift, or 
to sell ata fair. We have seen whisk-broom holders, 
work-bags, boxes, catch-alls, and bracket lambre- 
quins, all crocheted of this cord, and heard it sug- 
gested. that it would make excellent table-mats, 
A simple and pretty design for alamp-shade may 
be made of natural ferns, if they are gathered while 
young and pressed between blotting-paper. Six 
rounded sections, the proper length, square at the 
top, and graduating toward the lower part are cut 
out of glossy white paper, lined with pale pink 
silk, and pinked out in scallops around the edge. 
On these the ferns are arranged fastened with 
fine green sewing silk, and the lining caught to 
each section by a little fancy stitch. The top of 
the shade consists of two hexagons, made of card- 
boards covered with the pink silk, and edged with 
lace, between which the sections are fixedin. A 
round opening is cut in the top, to fit over the 
chimney, and care should be taken to have this 
large enough to prevent scorching. This shade 
can also be made very effective in spatter-work, 
on white Swiss muslin. Wild flowers are preferred 
now for decoration, or for corsage bouquets. 
Young ladies frequently discard the conventional 
roses and violets, for the simple yellow and white 
marguerite, buttercups, and above all the red 
clover blossoms, which fickle fashion has decreed 
shall be the popular flower of the season. 








Holder for Newspapers. 


A very simple, easily made holder for newspapers, 
is here illustrated. It may be placed on the wall 





at any available point, and if desired, ata hight to 
allow one sitting or standing to glance over oF 
read the pape Cut a strip of canvas a yard Jong, 
and two inches wide. Work in a cross-stitch pat- 
tern, line with calico, and bind each edge with rib- 
bon. Sew a ring upon each-end to slip over 
nails, and cover the rings with neat ribbon bows, 
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Pretty and Inexpensive Curtains. 
—_ 





A pretty and somewhat new way of using cheese 
eloth, or bunting, for bedroom curtains, is the fol- 
lowing. For lining or foundation use Turkey red, 
or blue, or pink chintz. First make a straight 
lambrequin of the foundation material, and over 
this gather & similar one of the cheese-cloth or 
punting. The latter may be tacked to the lining 
before hanging it. Gather it so as to leavea nar- 
rowheading. Edge both the lambrequin and cur- 
tains with inexpensive lace. Line the bands for 
looping back the curtains with the same color as 
the foundation, or use ribbon to match. If you 
have a plaster cast, three feet high or so, prepare a 
curtain of a yard of crimson canton flannel, by 
sewing on one end the small brass rings sold for 
this purpose. [Felt costs but little more, and holds 
its color much longer; velvet is still better, but 
it is more expensive]. A small, round wooden 
rod, stained or painted black, and varnished, is 
run through the rings, and fastened across the cor- 
‘ner of the room. This forms a fine back-ground 
for the image. Its length should be such as to just 
touch the floor, and reach a little above the image. 

N. HC. 
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A Cupboard Front. 
eer eae 

House-keepérs are frequently troubled by dust 
settling upon table-ware standing on the dresser. 
To obviate this, we have had a door fixed to ours, 
which not only acts as a protection to the dishes, 
when closed, but makes a temporary rest or table 
when open. It is secured by a chain on each side, 
of the proper length to hold it on a level with the 
dresser. It turns on hinges, and gives the cup- 
board a desk-like appearance, and makes it look 






































A CUPBOARD WITH DOOR, 


neater than the ordinary open cupboard. It is not at 
all difficult to construct one, using good pine, either 
stained and varnished, or painted, to correspond 
with the body of the cupboard. 








Simple Hints for Busy Fingers. 
—<—>— 

Many an old lady, and young one too, finds no 
other evening employment so pleasant as knitting, 
which requires little thought or eyesight. For 
such fireside work, a pretty piece of fancy work is 
a cover for a sofa cushion, knit of narrow silk strips. 
The foundation is of common cotton yarn, knit on 
medium-sized needles. Knit three rows, then draw 
through each loop on the next row a bit of silk, cut 
in strips of equal length and width. Arrange the 
colors according to fancy. The yarn must be drawn 
very firmly down, to keep the silk in place. Old 
ribbons and silk remnants work in as well as new. 

The matting that comes round tea chests is good 
for a great variety of fancy purposes. One of the 
nicest is a newspaper case. When handsomely 
made, these bring a high price in New York. A 





square of the required size is cut out, on which a 
beautiful design is painted in oil colors, or else 
embroidered in crewels. A larger piece of matting 
forms the back, and they are joined together by 
triangular pieces of silk, five inches wide at the top, 


narrowing off to nothing, and all is bound with nar- . 


row ribbon the same color as the sides, or else trim- 
med round with quilled satin ribbon. 


Salt and sugar jars, and common clay flower-pots, 
are now ornamented in a very artistic manner, 
simply with flowers made of putty. These are 
molded in the hand, fastened on the pot, and then 
tinted. For a first attempt, choose some single 
flower, as a daisy or wild rose; but there is no 
limit to which this art can not be carried, and with 
care in selecting and applying, these jars will 
last as well as those fired. 

So-called “‘ Limoges ware ’’ is now made by paint- 
ing the vases with oil colors and covering with a 
kind of varnish, which takes the place of burning. 

A new freak of fashion for the china closet, par- 
ticularly if one has old, handsome china, is to dis- 
play it behind a half-drawn curtain. A novel 
and inexpensive one can be made of a partially 
worn bed-spread. Soak it in water colored with 
coffee, to give it a rich, creamy tint, and edge with 
a band of Turkey red. Then carefully cut out of 
cretonne, flowers and sprays of bright colors, with 
their foliage and buds. Arrange these for an in- 
side border, and buttonhole them round with em- 
broidery silk, working the stems in outline sketch. 
It makes a beautiful curtain, quite ornamental ina 
dining-room, hung with brass rings on an oak rod. 





Kindlings in Paper Bags, etc, 
_—-— 

Having for more than a generation been on the 
constant outlook for little as well as large devices 
that will in the slightest degree add to human con- 
venience or comfort, and having continually asked 
our readers to write us of anything they practice 
or observe of the kird not likely to be known by 
all others, it sometimes seems as if the whole cata- 
logue must be exhausted. Yet there are doubtless 
scores and hundreds of things that have pot come 
to universal knowledge, and we reiterate the oft- 
repeated request for contributions in this line from 
all readers, even on matters so simple as the fol- 
lowing. Calling by chance at the humble but 
pleasant cottage of a co-worker of by-gone years, the 
writer was welcomed to the “‘Prophets’ Chamber,”’ 
which we almost feared to enter on a cold night, 
after many chilling experiences in ‘‘ spare-rooms,”’ 
In this plainly but neatly furnished chamber is a 
small but ampie stove, a box of pine wood behind 
it, a few hardy plants by the window on an easily 
moved support; half a dozen inconspicuous but 
strong hooks or pins, very convenient for hang- 
ing up one’s clothing on when retiring, and so on. 

But the new thing to the writer was found inside 
the wood-box. The paper bags brought from 
the grocers had been preserved, and some of these, 
holding one to two quarts, were filled with shav- 
ings, bits of wood and chips, and the open ends 
twisted together, or tied with a bit of thread. Soon 
this cold morning it was only necessary to spring out 
of bed, place one of these filled bags in the stove, 
throw in a few sticks of wood, touch a match to 
the end of the bag, and back to bed again—all done 
in Jess than aminute. In quick time a warm room 
was ready for dressing in entire comfort. A dark 
enameled kettle on the stove, found ready filled, 
soon changed the temperature of the half frozen 
water in pitcher and wash basin. Before teaving 
said room, we wrote this item, partly in gratitude, 
but more for the benefit of tidy housekeepers, who 
desire a convenient mode of keeping kindlings in a 
chamber, or elsewhere, without the usual litter. 

pone 

A Nice Breagrast Disu.—Let raw potatoes, 
sliced as thin as possible, stand in cold water for 
an hour and a half. -Put them in a pan with a 
large lump of butter, some pepper and salt, a little 
flour, but not enough to make them sticky, and 
fill the pan half full of fresh milk. Buke slowly 
in a stove oven for two hours, or until done. 








Home-Made Toilet Table. 


gh 
A very substantial, convenient toilette table, 

similar to the sketch, can be made at home with 

little outlay of time and money, by any oné ha’ 

any knack at using a saw, hammer, gimblet and 





Fig. 1.—rue Box. 


screw-driver. It may be more or less tasteful, ac- 
cording to the skill of the worker and the covering 
material used. Selecting a strong packing box (fig.1) 
of a convenient size, strengthen it with a few screws 
along each joining edge, and screw a strip on each 
side to support ashelf. Upon the back screw an 
inch-thick board firmly, of suitable hight to sup- 
port a mirror. Now cover with any available ma- 
terial of a color that suits the taste. Flowered 
chintz, a gray ground with pink roses over it, is 
very pretty and serviceable. A curtain around the 
front and two ends is securely tacked along the 
upper edge. A piece, the exact size of the top, is 
edged around with a ruffle two inches wide, and 
stretched over and tacked so that it hangs just be- 
low theedge. The mirror is held firmly by screw- 
ing it to the upright piece at the top and bottom. 
The mirror should be as tall as possible. If the 
money to be expended is limited, use most of it on 
the glass and havea plainer frame. A carpenter 





Fig. 2.—THE STAND COMPLETED, 


will make a good-sized pine frame fora trifle, which 
can be stained to look like walnut thus: Give the 
wood two coats of a solution of about half an 
ounce of permanganate of potash to a quart of 
water. In afew minutes wash off with water, dry, 
and varnish.—A mat of white linen worked with 
bright colored thread is laid on the top so that 
the fringed ends hang over the front. Before the ° 
mirror, place the pin cushion, worked to correspond 
with the mat. Mrs. BusyHanD. 
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Out of the Waters. 


BY AGNES CARR. 
> 

‘Charlie, what’s a moggage?’’ asked -little 
Nancy Linn, as she and her brother picked their 
way over the mile of muddy roadway between the 
stone schoolhouse and their rather isolated little 
home, on the picturesque bank of a broad river.— 
“‘T dunno; some animal I reckon,’’ and Charlie 
shied a Stone into a big puddle at the path side.— 
“*T don’t believe it’s ’xactly an animal,’’ said 
thoughtful little Nancy slowly, and then dropping 
her voice mysterious}y, “ I think it must be a giant 
ora dragon.” —‘‘ Ah! mebbe it is,”” assented Char- 
lie, pleased at the romantic idea, a dragon with a 
fiery mouth, “‘for pa said, if *twas’nt for the mog- 
gage we could have a new roof on the house; and 
the fairy book dragons swallowed horses and cows, 
and sometimes buildings.”’—‘‘ And when I asked 


SCO UNG : | 


mortgage.’’—*Oh! ma, will you see it ?”’ asked 
Nancy, with a frightened face.—‘‘ What dear ?”’ 


— 


thank Heaven, we have the money to pay this half, 
though it has been hard work. But you’ll be quite 
safe with Stumps in the house, and we’ll be back 
by noon to-morrow.”’ 

An hour later, the old yellow stage drove up to 
the door, and Charlie and Nancy waved farewell to 
their parents, feeling quite important at being con- 
sidered big enough to keep house.—‘ Be sure and 
lock the door to-night, and don’t set anything on 
fire,” called back papa.—‘‘ And don’t run outdoors, 
for it rains again,’’ said mamma, as she donned 
her waterproof, and the shouts, “Yes, we’ll be 
very careful, good bye, good bye!” The little 
couple watched the coach out of sight, and then 
sat down by the kitchen fire to think what they 
should have for supper.—But when the twilight 
shadows gathered and a heavy rain poured down, 





—‘‘*The moggage.”’—“ Yes, I expect I shall, and | 





| 
| 





Nancy looked sober, and was sure the parlor car. 
pet would be spoiled; and at last both became 
frightened, as the water dashed in more wildly, 
‘“We must go upstairs,’’ said Charlie.—“ But let 
us take something to eat,’’? said Nancy, “for you 
don’t know when we can get down again.” go 
wading to the cupboard they packed a basket with 
bread, meat and milk, and then, followed closely 
by Stumps, made their way with some difficulty 
up to the floor above, as the rising water already 
covered the second step.—‘‘ Dear me! what would 
pa and ma say if they could see us now,’ sobbed 
Nancy.—“ We must sit up all night and watch the 
house,” said Charlie; ‘‘ but don’t ery, Nancy, the 
water won’t come up here, for it has stopped rain- 
ing, and somebody will come to-morrow to take us 
out. Let’s play Robinson Crusoe, and pretend we 
are cast away on a desert island, and Stumps can be 
our man Friday.—But Nancy would not be com- 
forted, and at last sobbed herself to sleep with her 




















A FLOOD THAT BROUGHT AN UNEXPECTED BLESSING. 


ma to buy me a silk dress, like Kittie Allen’s, she 
sighed and said, ‘No, dear, not. while the mog- 
gage exists.’ 


| it seemed alittle lonely, though the bright fire and | 


It must be a horrid creature not to | 


let a little girl have even a nice frock.” —“ I wish I 


could cut him in pieces, and drown him,” cried 


Charlie, now quite excited, “and now’s a good | 


time, for see how high theriver is.’ Sure enough 
the mighty stream, swelled by heavy spring rains, 
and the melting snow on the hills above, was rush- 
ing turbulently along, filled with floating ice cakes, 
crashing against each other.—But now “‘Stumps,”’ 
the ugliest looking dog alive, with only an inch of 
tail, and a pair of torn and battered ears, but the 
children’s dearest friend and playmate,came bound- 
ing to meet them, and diverted their attention. 

On entering the house they found mother pre- 
paring for a journey, and their father counting a 
pile of bank bills on the old pine table.—‘* We are 
going to leave you alone to-night,” said Mrs. Linn, 
** for your father wants me to go up the road with 
him to Squire Fielding’s, to pay the interest on the 





Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


comical old Stumps tried their best to make it 
cheerful. When the tea-things were put away 
Charlie and Nancy returned to the mysterious 
““moggage,”’ wondering why it made their mother 
so sad, and their father’s face wear such a worried, 
careworn look whenever it was mentioned.—‘‘ How 
the river roars to-night ?” said Nancy, about eight 
o’clock—‘“‘ And see! what is that!’? exclaimed 
Charlie, pointing to a tiny stream stealing under 
the door, and trickling across the floor. ‘The 
river must be rising !’ He rushed to the window, 
but the dense darkness obscured everything.—Be- 
fore long the whole floor became wet, and the 
children curled their feet on the chair rungs, while 
Stumps sniffed uneasily, as if he thought something 
was wrong. The water kept on, creeping, creep- 
ing up: and coal scuttles, brooms and baskets be- 
gan to swim round comically. Charlie thought it 





| 
| 








was ‘‘ jolly fun,” and taking off shoes and stock- | 


ings paddled round after the various articles ; but 


arms around Stumps’ neck, with her brown curly 
head pillowed on his rough coat.—Charlie tried 
to keep awake, but finally threw himself on 
his little bed, and slept soundly until the morning 
sun came streaming in.—All things seem brighter 
by daylight, ard Nancy awoke quite her happy self 
again, thougt. both children were startled when 
they looked out of the window. They were, in- 
deed, literally surrounded by water, which was up 
to the top of the front door, and covered the gar- 
den fences, while the angry stream seemed carrying 
all things before it. Trees torn up by the roots, 
dead bodies of horses, cows, and sheep, barrels of 
potatoes and turnips, chairs and tables, all went 
sailing by, being whirled along, or caught between 
cakes of floating ice. ‘Oh! see that poor little 
piggy !"’ cried Nancy.—‘‘And how funny those 
red apples look, bobbing about,”’ said Charlie; and 
running for his fish-pole, tried to drag some of the 
things towards him.—“‘But they were horror 
stricken when in the outer channel, where there 
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was less ice, a small house went by, with an old 
woman and a child screaming from an upper win- 
dow, and though they had escaped themselves 
they were powerless to help these unfortunates. 

Stumps, meanwhile, was in a great state of ex- 
citement, pricking up his dilapidated ears, was- 
ging his scrap of a tail, and occasionally making 

sudden dashes out into the water, returning with a 

drowned chicken, or a soaked cabbage in his 

mouth ; for he was a fine swimmer, and in summer 
spent almost as much time in the river as on Jand. 
They were very glad of Nancy’s bread and meat, 
and had just eaten it, when a curious object caught 
their eyes.—‘‘ It’s a cradle,’’ said Charlie.—“‘ And 
oh! there is something in it!” exclaimed Nancy. 
“J see it move. Oh! can’t we save it! here, 
Stumps, Stumps, catch it, old boy !’—In a moment 
the dog was by her side, and with a short bark as 
though he understood, plunged into the seething 
water, and swam toward the little ark floating per- 
ilously near some crushing ice blocks. He reaches 
it, and clutches one rocker with his teeth, but can- 
not draw it along, and casts beseeching glances 
toward the window, from his honest brown eyes.— 
“J must help him,”’ cried Charlie.—‘‘ Oh! no, no, 
don’t go,” pleaded Nancy ; but as a faint wail of a 
child reaches their ears, Charlie steps upon the 
window ledge and springs upon a huge cake of ice 
that has lodged against a tree, near the house. It 
cracks ominously under his weight, but does not 
give way ; and running lightly and swiftly to the 
extreme edge of the ice floe, and bending far over, 
he manages to seize and drag toward him the frail 
cradle boat, in which he sees snugly nestled a fair 
blue-eyed baby, with tears on its cheeks and its rose- 
bud mouth drawn up in such a pitiful way it goes 
straight to his heart.—There’s no time to lose, for 
already wide gaps appear in the ice behind him; 
and springing to his feet, he catches up the tiny 
bed, and makes arush for life back to the window 
where stands Nancy shivering with fear.—She 
holds out her arms and grasps the cradle, baby and 
all, just as the ice parts, and down goes poor Char- 
lie, and disappears under it. With a scream Nan- 
cy dropped on the floor, and it would have gone 
very hard with Charlie if faithful old Stumps had 
not been right at hand. Inan instant he was after 
him, dragged him into clear water, and swam gal- 
lantly toward the window, where, though chilled 
through, Charlie was able to scramble in, to be re- 
ceived with a warm embrace from Nancy, who de- 
clared ‘‘he was the bravest boy, and Stumps the 
very dearest dog in the whole world;” adding, 
“but do hurry and change your clothes, or you'll 
catch your death cold.—He hastened to do so, and 
soon returned in his Sunday suit. ‘Just see, the 
sweet little baby you have saved,’ said Nancy, 
who was holding it in her lap by the bedroom fire 
—which fortunately had not gone out—and feeding 
it with with warm milk. The little thing drank 
eagerly, laughing and cooing so prettily the chil- 
dren were charmed, and at last it went to sleep, 
cuddled up in a warm blanket, and watched over by 
Stumps, who licked the soft white cheek and seem- 
ed to consider the wee stranger his especial property. 

‘I hope we can keep him always,” said Nancy, 
while Charlie, feeling none the worse for his sud- 
den bath, examined the cradle, which was daintily 
furnished with snowy linen and a soft silken coy- 
erlet, and discovered a square tin box hidden un- 
der the mattress.—‘*‘ Somebody has packed away 
their treasures here,’? he thought, lifting the lid 
but found nothing but bundles of papers tied up 
with red tape. ‘‘Pshaw! I wonder what they 
wanted to save these dusty old things for.” 

So the day wore away, but the children were 
quite happy with their new plaything; for the 
water baby laughed and played, and seemed quite 
contented. And towards evening, when little 
“Moses’”—as Nancy named him because he came 
out of the river—had gone once more to slumber- 
land, they heard voices without, and a boat was 
rowed up to the window, and their papa and mam- 
ma, with anxious faces, entered hurriedly, and 
clasped their boy and girl in their arms. “Oh! I 
have imagined you drowned, or frozen, or carried 
away to the sea, all day,’’ cried Mrs, Linn.—‘‘I 











hope the poor Squire will be as happy in finding 
his little one,” said her husband, returning to the 
boat, and helping out a gray-haired man who 
looked the ‘‘ picture of despair.’? ‘‘ Come in, Mr. 
Fielding, and rest awhile, before continuing your 
search. You see,’’ he explained to the children, 
“Squire Fielding’s house is even nearer the river 
than our’s;'and while he and his wife were en- 
gaged moving out some things, the cradle in which 
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The Chimpanzee, 


The mon..ey cage at a menagerie, and the Simia 
(Monkey family) house in the zoological gardens, 
are always surrounded by crowds, All of the 
monkey family bear more or less resemblance, if 
not in appearance, at least in their ways, to those 
of human beings, and spectators seem to never tire 








of watching them. A small section of this family 
comprises the Gorilla, the 
Orang-outang, and the 
Chimpanzee, animals that 
are nearer man in size and 
also in their appearance 
than the other monkeys. 
ef NG Yet the skeletons of these 
i = WS differ in a great number of 
. important points from that 
NS SS Ss of man, and those nature 
SS Si *  alists who claim that there 
\. is a relationship between 
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THE CHIMPANZEE AND HIS PET. 


his baby was sleeping was washed out of the door 
by a sudden wave, and went floating off down 
the raging stream, nobody knows where.”’ 

“Did it have a blue silk quilt?’ asked Charlie; 
excitedly.—“‘ Yes, yes,’’ exclaimed Mr. Fielding, 
** have you seen it pass here, was it safe ?”—Before 
Charlie could reply Nancy brought the infant from 
tbe corner and placed it in its father’s arms, who, 
overcome with joy, could scarcely speak a word.— 
Then the story of the rescue was told, and Charlie 
and Stumps were so overwhelmed with compli- 
ments it was hard to tell which was the happier or 
prouder of the two.—“I offered a thousand dol- 
lars to whoever saved my child, and you and your 
dog have fully earned it,’ said Mr. Fielding.— 
“*Oh ! no,’’ replied Charlie, ‘‘ Pa won’t let me take 
money for a little thing like that !? At which Mr. 
Linn nodded approvingly.—“ Then I must reward 
you in some other way. Did you find a box in the 
cradle ?’—‘‘ Yes, sir. Here it is, safe and sound.”’ 
Opening it, Squire Fielding selected a paper which 
he placed in Charlie’s hands, saying, “Give that 
to your father, and tell him his son has cancelled 
it forever.”"—Not understanding, the boy handed 
the document to Mr. Linn, who exclaimed with 
joy, “It is the mortgage, wife ! and our home is 
our own again! Oh! what a weight this lifts from 
my shoulders!” while Nancy whispered, ‘“‘ Mam- 
ma, is the dear baby’s father the “‘ dreadful mog- 
gage ?’ ’—“‘ No darling, he is a good, kind man, the 
mortgage is dead, and will never trouble us again.” 

So the big freshet did some good after all! and 
though Nancy was sorry to part from the blue- 
eyed baby, and the parlor carpet was spoiled, Mr. 
Linn always says, “‘ Thanks to Charlie and Stumps, 
the great spring flood washed our farm clear 
of all debt, and left us the happiest, most in- 
dependent family in the whole country side,’ 








SS these and men fail to prove 
SSEISSARSSASS AY that it is a close one, 
Ss Looking at. the portrait of 
the Chimpanzee here given, 
you will probably not care 
to claim it as that of a very 
near relative-—The Chim- 
panzee is a native of West- 
ern Africa, and as it does 
not. endure a change .of 


A 


Ze climate very well, it is sel- 
a = ~s dom seen in this country. 


It differs from the other 
two above-named in not 
we. living in trees. When 
Nene = 2s standing upright it is from 
—-- I SO Sigs three to five feet tall, and 

pf >. has very long arms. It is 
| covered with black hairs 
SSA «(on the body, with some 
\ gray ones on the face, 

None of these naturally 

3 walk erect, and in walking 
SS ae <. they do not set the palm 
Ss PH pevherng of the hand on the ground, 
GFE ~ as do other monkeys, but 

- the knuckles, hence this 
group is called “ knuckle- 
walkers;” they also touch 
the ground with the outer edge of the foot. The 
accounts formerly given of these apes that they 
arm themselves with sticks and stones, go in 
large bands to attack the villages of the natives, 
and capture and carry off women and children, 
have been found by later travelers to be only tra- 
ditions. They feed entirely upon vegetables and 
only molest the natives by stealing their rice and 
other crops. It is said that the Chimpanzee is one 
of the few animals that makes use of an imple- 
ment; it uses a stone when it has a hard nut to 
crack, When captured young the animal is very 
lively and playful, but as they grow older in cap- 
tivity they often become sullen and very ferocious, 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 


18 SPONGE A VEGETABLE OR AN ANIMAL? 

A young correspondent, in sending some ques- 
tions about sponge includes the one given above, 
which has frequently puzzled much older persons. 

At one time naturalists regarded it as a plant, 
but at present it ranks as an animal, or rather it is 





afew drops of oil of cloves are added, and it is 
preserved in a closely-covered jar or wide-mouthed 
bottle to prevent drying. For ordinary mucilage 
procure at a drug store some cheap eum Arabic, 
pick out all the sticks and other foreign matter, 
and placing it in a bottle, add rather more water 
than enough to cover it and cork the bottle well ; 





let it stand where it can be turned upside down 





FISHING FOR SPONGES.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


a collection of animals. The material we call 
sponge is only the framework of the mass. This, 
when the sponge is alive, is covered on the outside 
by a slimy or jelly-like substance which lines the 
cavities also, and is the living part of the sponge. 
It is made up of numerous individuals belonging 
to the lowest order of animals. The sponge shows 
few signs of life beyond keeping up a current of 
water, which passes in by some of its numerous 
small openings and is forced out through others. 
WHERE DO SPONGES COME FROM ? 

There are a great number of different kinds of 
sponges besides those of the shops, and some are 
to be found in nearly every sea, though they have 
so little resemblance to what you ordinarily see 
that you would hardly suppose them to be related. 
The finer kinds come from the Levant and Medi- 
terranean, while the coarser sorts are from the 
West Indies and Florida. The Turks gather them 
by diving, while the sponge-fishers of the islands 
along the coast of Greece use a kind of fork fixed 
to the end of a pole, as seen in the engraving. 
Those collected with the fork are apt to be injured. 
Besides, the finest kinds are found in water fifty 
feet or more deep and can only be reached by div- 
ing. To prepare the sponges they are covered 
with sand when the jelly-like portion soon decays ; 
after this is removed they are thoroughly washed 
and dried. . The finest quality of sponge is very 
costly. It is sold by weight, and the dealers at 
Smyrna, thc principal market, understand how to 
make it hold a great deal of very fine sand. In- 
deed, when a case is opened and the sponges are 
beaten, the sand often far outweighs the sponges. 

MUCILAGE AND PASTE. 

“B. R. R.,”? Baltimore Co., Md., wishing to 
“eonnect loose papers,’ and “make a smooth 
job,” asks “if there is anything better than the 
mucilage sold by stationers. If not, what mucilage 
is the best.”,—The ordinary mucilage is a solution 
of cheap gum Arabic in water, with a very little 
carbolic acid, oil of cloves, or something else added 
to prevent mould. If mucilage is used to join two 
pieces of paper, it becomes hard and stiff when 
dry, and is not near so good for this purpose as 
common flour paste, or better still.a paste made 
withrice flour. Such paste will keep a long time if 








and not fall over. Invert the bottle daily or often- 
er, and the gum will soon dissolve. If in a hurry 


good qualities of flour paste and none 
ones of mucilage made of gum Arabic. 
ABOUT THE WEED LISTS. 

When in September last I asked for listg of 
weeds, I supposed that I might have as many as 
fifty or possikly ahundred. To my great surprise 
| I find that I have. five hundred and eighteen } 


—___ _ 


of the bad 


| These vary from lists of a dozen or two, all the 


way up to those containing a hundred and fifty 
plants. Though I specified weeds of the farm ang 
garden, a number have regarded every wild plant 
asaweed. In lists of this kind only those nameg 
of plants troublesome to cultivation will count, 
To examine this immense pile of letters, and count 
and compare the lists require an amount of labor 
that I have not yet found time to give. I hope 
to get through with it in time to announce the 
decision in the back part of this number. If I do 
not, it will appear in the next. THE Doctor. 


— -_— 


Among tie Wolves. 
= 

Naturalists are not agreed as to our Gray Wolf, 
some claiming that it is a variety of the wolf of 
Europe, while others consider it as distinct. They 
are sufficiently alike incharacter and disposition to 
make each in its country despised and dreaded. 
Many suppose the European wolf was the original 
cf the dog, and there are curs enough with wolf- 
ish character to make the parentage seem proba- 
ble. From being bold and wonderfully daring in 
pursuit of its prey, when once entrapped it be- 
comes the most abject coward. It is stated that a 
poor woman fell into a pitfall-trap, and a wolf 
which had previously been caught was so com- 
pletely cowed at finding itself a prisoner that it lay 
quietly all night, making no attempt to injure the 
woman. In its build the European wolf is lighter 





for the mucilage the gum will dissolve much soon- | 


er in a small sauce-pan set on a warm part of the 
stove and frequently stirred. A mucilage for 
general use that I like better than that from gum 
Arabic, is made from dextrine, from which much 
of that now sold as mucilage is manufactured. This 
is starch that has been so altered by treating it 


than the American, with longer legs and ears. 
Its color is gray, with a tinge of fawn-color, with 
many black hairs. In Siberia and other high lati- 
tudes it becomes almost white. The wolf in the 
engraving has evidently been on a foraging expe- 
dition, and looks pleased at the prospect of a 
hearty meal. The Prairie Wolf or Coyote is much 
smaller than the Gray Wolf; it is abundant on the 
Western plains, and makes hideous noises at night. 
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THE WOLF (Canis lupus).—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


with weak acid that it will dissolve in cold water. | 


It may be used like gum, to form a mucilage of the 
desired thickness, with either cold or hot water. 
This keeps well in a bottle or jar, and has all the 





It is fond of the domesticated dog, and will follow 
an emigrant train which has a dog, for many miles 
over the prairie. It is said that at nightfall the 
Coyote and the dog will frequently play together. 
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Recent Agricultural Inventions. 


—_ 


Plow.—Henry 0. Roop, Carrolton, Ga., Nov. 20; 
288,666.—This invention consists essentially in a plow 
point carrying two independent wings, which may be 
fastened together and to the plow standard by a single 









bolt. These wings form the monld-board of the plow, or 
when desired they may be adjusted to convert the plow 
into a scraper; or the wings may be fixed so that one 
will act as a scraper and the other as a land turner, 


Automatic CGate.—William Thornton and Al- 
fred Ferris, Elkhart, Ind. Nov. 13; No. 288,601.—This 
gate is hung by the supporting rod, @, and the rope, Z, 
running over the pulley, D, and carrying the weight, F. 
When it is desired to open the gate, the latch is raised, 
the falling weight causes the gate to slide back, and by 
the action of the pivoted rod, C, and the arrangement of 
the uprights, BB, the gate is swung around at right an- 
gles to its first position, so as to leave the space it pre- 
viously closed free for the passage of any vehicle. The 





advantages claimed for this gate are its simple construc- 
tion, its easy operation, and the absence of all compli- 
cated mechanism that would be liable to get out of order, 


Potato Planter.— . D. Herrington, Hoosic, N. 
Y. Nov. 13; No. 288,237.—Mr. Herrington’s aim is to 
improve the class of potato planters employing a hopper 
from which potatoes are delivered to a platform and 
thence dropped into a spout, which delivers them into a 
furrow behind a furrow opener, there to be covered by a 


























follower. The improvements claimed lie in the mechan- 
fem for operating the valves in the potato holder and the 
spout, and the combination of these parts with the plat- 
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form. The mechanism is operated by gearing connected 
with the traction wheels, The figure shows a front ele- 
vation of the operating portion of the potato planter. 


Dirt Scraper.—D. A. Faulkner, Sacramento, Cal. 
Dec. 18 ; No. 290,410. The frame, mounted on wheels 
and runners, supports a peculiarly hung scraper, which, 
by means of the lever i, can be raised and turned toa 
vertical position for dumping. The engraving shows 
the scraper-bow] raised, and the means by which it is 
thrown into and out of position for working. When 2 
is upright, the notch in the upper edge of the bowl rests 
between thecurved prongs / ; the arms i, lie nearly par- 
allel with the bottom of the bowl, the rear links /, are 


rearwardly to their joints ¢. In this position the strain 
bn 
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against the bit isin a line directly against the rear links 
J, and the bowl cannot be forced back. The amount of 
the load is regulated by means of the stops j, and the 
bolts g. The mechanism is simple, easily adjusted and 
operated, strong, and not liable to get out of order. 


Cultivator.—John M. Blade, Alpha, Ill. Nov. 20; 
No. 288,764.—This invention relates to the class of ma- 
chines known as parallel or tongueless cultivators, and 








consists in the manner of connecting the plow beams to 
the beam-yoke, and the runners to the same yoke ; the 
aim being to form a cheap, strong and effective connec- 
tion between parts where there is great strain, while at 
the same time the coupling permits of all the movements 
common in this class of cultivators. The figure shows a 
side elevation of the cultivator. 


Combined Harrow and Cultivator.— 
L. A. Johu, Dunlap, Kansas. Dec. 4; No. 289,659. The 
construction of this machine is clearly shown in the en- 
graving. It is made of iron bars, bolted so as to be 
readily taken apart for transportation. The long 





teeth at the front may be set low down to the bottom 
of the furrow in cultivating listed corn. The plow 
standards are hung 80 as to swing freely on pivots, 
and thus may be brought close together or held Wide 
apart, as the nature of the crop may require. The claims 
cover the frame of angular bars connected by the arched 
bar in front, and a cross bar in the rear, both being de- 
tachable ; also the construction, connection and bracing 
of the draft-clevis and harrow-beams, and the mode of 
hanging the cultivators in the combination also, 





Plow.—Frank Chevalier, Lexington, Ky. Nov. 20; 
No. 288,776.— In this plow the mould-board is divided into 
prongs and fingers, to adapt it for use in sticky soil, and 






























nearly horizontal, and the front links e, are inclined 












































for digging potatoes. A special feature of the plow is: 
the brace which supports the mould-board at its outer 
edge, and forms a means of attachment forone of the 
handles. The advantages claimed for this plow are in 
its simple construction, lightness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability to the uses named. 


Check-Row Dropper.—J. H. Warren, Bur- 
lington Junction, Missouri.- Dec. 25; No. 290,950. The 
principal claims of this patent lie in connection with the 
roller a, and the guide-bar d.. The pivoted lever ¢, has 
at one end a pin h, which projects in the cam-slot a, of 





ping slide of the planter. The bearivg of the pin in the 
cam-slot as the roller turns, gives to ¢ the desired rock- 
ing motion. The bar d, carrying the guide-pulley ¢, is 
pivoted centrally, and by means of the spring-arm d, is 
made capable of the oscillating motion desirable in 
check-rowing machines, on account of the uneven feed- 
ing along the wire, due to the roughness of the ground. 


Butter Tub.—H. F. Coombs, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, Canada. Dec. 4; No. 289,390. 
By using staves thin at the top, and thick at the bottom, 
Mr. Coombs makes a butter tub of the conventional 
shape outside, yet widest at the top inside. The hoops 
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cannot slip off in transportation, and when the tub is to 
be emptied, the batter can be turned out in bulk; also, 
the hoops can be loosened, and the cover or top removed 
without turning the tub over. It would seeem to be 
well suited for holding butter for distant shipment, 


Cultivator.—N. H. Williams, Joliet, Il. Noy. 18; 
No. 288,289.—The special feature of this invention lies 
in the mechanism by which the plow of a cultivator may 
be turned so as to throw the furrow in either direction, 


3 epee i, 
at the will of the operator. The figure represent#alom- = 
gitudinal section of a cultivator, showing a side) @eya- ~ 


tion of the rocking head and its connections, by means’ © _ 




















of which the plow is deflected to either side. « 
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-- Seed-Driltling Harrow.—A. M. Knell, Elliott 
City, Md. Dec. 18; No. 290,244. A harrow for drilling 
in clover or grass seed, especially when harrowing grain. 
The engraving shows a harrow with the improvements 
applied ; also the interior construction of the hoppers 
and teeth. The dyill-teeth are channelled for the pas- 
sage of the seed; at the top of each is the hopper c, 


with a cut-off valve and a handle connected with the bar 
2x, which is surmounted by a hand-lever g, by which the 
valves of all the drill-teeth are operated. The claims 
cover the construction and operation of the hopper as 
applied, and also with modifications which enable the 
improved teeth to be applied to an ordinary harrow. 
















































Harvester.—J. F. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio. Dec. 
18 ; No. 290,484. The engraving is a side elevation of 
the drive wheel and frame from the stubble-side of the 
machine, showing the principal parts in which improve- 
ment is claimed, that is, the means for adjusting the 
frame and platform upon the drive-wheel, whereby the 
adjustment of both wheels may be‘made simultaneously. 
The improvements consist primarily in securing toothed 
segment brackets upon opposite sides of the drive wheel, 








and on its axle, which is provided with toothed gears 
for engaging the brackets, also in securing to the end of 
the axle a drum, upon which one end of a chain is 
wound, the chain having connections with the platform 
and the grain wheel, whereby the adjustment of the 
drive-wheel axle effects the adjustment of the grain-wheel 
upon its frame supports. Improvements are also 
claimed in the construction of the grain-wheel support, 
and in the means for adjusting it. 


Cultivator.—B. K. Nichols, Lower Lake, Cal. 
Nov. 27 ; No. 289,127.—This invention applies to two- 
wheeled cultivators, and is intended to improve the ap- 
paratus for raising and lowering the teeth, and the 
means for keeping the machine level, preventing its 
burying itself behind, helping to hold it on a hill-side, 
and otherwise facilitating the operation of the machine. 








_ The figure shows a crose-section of the machine. The 
improvements claimed lie in the swivel trail-wheel, G, 
which is pivoted to the cultivator-bed in front of the 
‘Grag-bars, and directly in rear of the axle, and in the 
i connections of the frame-bars, drag-bars and 
aft. The advantages gained by the invention are 
) e this machine particularly available for 
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Corn Planter and Marker.—™. M. Clough, 
Carlisle, Towa. Dec. 18; No. 290,320. This machine 
drops the corn simultaneously in ‘two parallel rows, at 
regular intervals of time and space, and at the same time 
marks the ground for equidistant and parallel rows, and 
also check rows. The improvements claimed consist: 
ist. In the manner of forming a rigid carriage (with 
wheels at the rear end and runners in front), by means 
of metal sections that serve as axle bearers, togetier 
with an adjustable caster-wheel to lift the runners as re- 
quired in turning and starting rows evenly. 2nd. In 
the manner of forming and applying the markers. 3rd. 
In the manner of combining and adjusting the heels of 
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Corn Planter.—R. M. Clark, McPherson, Kan- 
sas. Nov. 27; No. 289,222. Mr. Clark’s aim has been to 
improve the general details of the construction of corn 

























planters, and the combination of the parts, so as to pro- 
duce a simple, easily operated, durable and not expen- 
sive machine. The figure shows the general character 
of the machine; an extended deseription of all the 
working parts would be necesssry to give an idea of the 
improvements claimed, 





pivoted runners with the seed-boxes to regulate the depth 
of furrows. 4th. Incombining a land roller with the 
carriage to smooth the ground and keep the runners in 
the soil at a uniform depth. The engraving shows the | 
machine with the several improvements as applied. | 


Harrow.—. A. Brostrom, Rock Island, Dl. Dec. 18; 
No. 290,525. The inventor aims to improve the construc- 
tion of harrows with pivotal teeth, so as to do away with 
wooden tooth-beams, and atthe same time make a strong, 
light and durable harrow, requiring no staples or similar 
devices for holding the teeth. The engraving shows 
two sections of the harrow, with enlarged portions of 
tooth and tooth-beam, showing their construction. The 
beams are of angle-iron, with slots and holes for the 





teeth, the upper end of which is bent at right-angles to 
the body. By attaching the teeth as shown, the teeth 
have a certain play in the slots, and are less liable to 
break under strain, than when fastened to the bottom of 
the beam. By reversing the draught the harrow can be 
used either as a sharp or as a smooth harrow, as desired. 


Dough or Butter Worker.—W. H. Bryan, 
Warm Springs, Va. Dec. 18: No. 290,392. Intended to 
secure greater cleanliness, and to avoid the heat of the 
hands in working bntter or dough. The levers or 





beaters are intended to be used with a chopping motion, 
alternately, and shifted at the same time from side to 
side, so as to act onall the material to be worked over. 
The simple construction of the dough or butter worker 
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‘of vineyards and similar places. 


is sufficiently shown by the engraving given above. 





Plow.—W. W. Speer, Pittsburgh, Pa. Dec. 25; No. 


| 290,714. The plow beam is provided with two holes for 
the bolts. ¢, ¢, by which the standard is attached and ad- 
justed. The standard is of metal, U-shaped in front ele- 








vation, and arc-shaped in side elevation. It is bent at 
the foot to any shape required for attaching the point. 
The arms of the standard embrace the beam and are at- 
tached as shown. The only patentable novelty lies in 
the use of two curved slots, by means of which the 
standard can be easily adjusted without removing the 
bolts, and firmly locked against strains without bracing, 


Farm Cate.—H. J. Elliott, North Manchester, 
Ind. Dec. 18; No. 290,554. Mr. Elliott’s object is to 
provide a cheap, simple and durable gate, which may be 
raised to avoid snow or ice, and to prevent dragging 








on the ground, and to provide it with an improved latch, 
calculated to keep animals from opening the gate. The 
means employed, as shown in the engraving, are ob- 
viously simple, and apparently efficient and durable. 
The gate locks top and bottom, the latch, 7, and an ex- 
tension of the lower bar engaging slots in the collars 
marked a. The weighted arm e, helps to lift the gate. 


Plow.—G. N. Dexter, Jr., Madison, Georgia. Dec. 
25; No. 290,669. The engraving shows the plow as seen 
from the front and furrow side, the mould-board being re- 
moved. The improvement claimed lies in the form of 

















the standard, It hasa cutting edge below the beam, and 
passes up through a slot in the beam, to which it is piv- 
oted ; then curves backward into a bow-brace, the rear 
end being secured to the beam by an adjustable bolt. 
This construction gives a light, strong plow of few parts. 



































1884. | | Adv’ing Rates, see page 144,] 
Wisely adopted by Dairymen. 

The adoption by most of the prominent dairy men and 
farmers of the United States, of the Improved Butter Color 
made by Wells, Ric hardson & Co., Burlington, Vt.,is a proof 
«ftheir wisdom in a business point of view. Nearly all win- 
ter butter “ap colored in order to make it marketable, and 
tis color 's the best, in regard to purity, strength, perma- 


nence and perfection of tint. 


ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
svith the 


<B.S.T.C> | 


MARK 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 

















The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


W.J0H 


ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


Unequalled for durability and brilliancy of colors. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, 


For steep and flat roofs in any climate. 


Asbestos Building Felt, 


Strictly fire-proof. 


ASBESTOS PLASTIC STOVE LINING, 


For repairing Stove and Flue-joints, broken Fire-brick, 





H. W. JOHNS’ Wanufactaring Company, 
NEW YORK. 


Sole Manufacturers of H. W. Johns’ Roof Paints, Steam 
Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Rope and Wick Packing, 
Mill-board, Fire-Proof Paints, Coatings, 
Cements, Etc., Etc. 

to bay new BA If 
R. U. GOING so, first send to KING & 
Owego, N. Y., for Catalogue. Money saved by 

pn 2 direct. 


Cuff Buttons, Gold Chains, 


Many fh rent styles at low r Rriges. 
CUMMINGS & CO., 88 Dey St. 








Watches and jewelry. 
Send for circular. 


FOUR NOVELS FOR NOTHING. 


A Big Offer to get New Subscribers. 


TEXAS SIFTINGS, the celebrated humorous weekly 
Sees. .) will be sent to NEW subscribers for 83 months 
in stamps, [Regular price $2.50 a year!, and each 
subscriber will receive. Free. »y mail or express, the follow- 
ing four complete Standard Novels: The Telegraph Girl, 
by Anthony rollope ; A Rogue’s Life, by Wilkie Collins ; 
e Haunted Man, by heres Dickens; Jack of All Trades, 
by Charles Reade. Addr 2 
TEXAS STFTINGS PUB.CO., New York, N. Y. 
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| Je Mi ‘THORBURN & Co. 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


? 


Will be pleased to mail their ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE for 1884, vontaining : 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


TREE SEEDS, 


FLOWER SEEDS, 
GRASS SEEDS, &c. 


Crders for Spring Delivery of the MAYFLOWER POTATO, should be sent in at once. 





POCKET CUTLERY BY MAIL, Post-Paid. 


THURSTONE & BRICHAM, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
This elegant Ivory Handle Knife (like Cut), 3 Blades, $1.00; Pearl Handle, 150. Sates’ 1 Blade Ivory Handle, 





us a trial we know you will be pleased. Postal for Catalogue. 


5.¢; 
Oc.; 8 blade, here Boys’ inde, 
dees 2 lade: 35e.; lade ie 
2 Blade, very heat aber 8 31 “ade, heavy, 
$1.00. ing Kn fe, Sle. a ade ant 
Butcher Razor, $1.00. ER, al 
our Blades are made of the very 
uality of rt Steel, and warranted. 
e replace all that are soft or flawy 
Stamps taken. 
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FOR 10 CENTS. 


The St. Louis Magapins, edited by Alexander N, De Menil. 
now in its fiftee year, is >rilliantly illustrated, purely 
Western in make-up, replet te with stories, poems, timely 
reading and humor, $1.50 a year. Sample copy anda set of 

old colored picture cards sent for ten cents. Address, 

. J. GILMORE, 213 North Eighth Street, St. Louis. THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE, sent 
one year for $1.75. 








be Ber Great Organ Patent Case 
contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by.the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where wi!l help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, cent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO., Bratriezoro, VT. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


SotoBr ALL DEALERS THRouGHouT Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-!878. 





ATLANTIC xieri.ctstaa warns 


eee brilliant deep crimson, exceptionally 
The best shipping variety. Full account 
free “by mail. Extensive stock of SMALL 


RUITS, embracing ali the new leading s ape 
th 


At A and old favorites. Catalogue w 

superbly colored plates and mage Melis 4 in- 

formation, free. Wm, F. Ham- 
monton, N. 3. Introducer Atlantic Berewbes y 








QTRAWBERRIES. Old Tron Clad, $4 per M., Big 
Bob, $3 per M. Plenty of D. Boon, hd Superb, Indiana, 
oad others. Peach and other Fruit Tre: 

. C. DE COU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


0, 00 the best leading varieties. Manchester. 

Bidwell ote. at low rates. Also Small Fruit Trees and 

Plants by mail. Address CHAS. BLACK & BRO,, Village 
Nurseries, Hightstown, N. . 





, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, including all 








13] EARLY CLUSTER 
OS.INEW LAL 


« Derrien receivedead enmpledt, 
“ Berries received and sam 
sweet and good.”-Farm jours, Ears Ln 
best Quality, most productive. 
r 25 affidavits and testimonials at 
Pe ‘one picking. see Catalogue, free 3 si of all 
trawberries, Rasp’ erie, conan —— anc 


sorts 
other Pruit Trees, &c. 


wn, N. J. 
WILSON JUNIOR Saicaae 


BLACKBERRY, 


eee "3X inches rou Eanty, 
rry, aroun 
seed 0 ected Wilson's 





100,000. 


Peach Trees. 


| [ittapberste , 


as Crepen Be, &e. 


pl men ye with 
Colo: Plates 


we. Fe 
PARRY P. 0., N. J. 


ETL ERO a a 
‘E. B. Se feakt Ss fon on + pos N.Y. 


BERRY : Lt AP with with shor auf 


pt hm TASPRERR PLANTS. 


0,000 first class Gre d Souhegan Raspberry 
pas at low prices. Reel a rates fe for Lots of 3,0 ion or more, 
HART, Ct 


MARLBORO Red RASPBERRY, Scnito the 


for history and terms, A. J. Caywood & Son, Marlboro, N. 


FRUIT PACKAGES, £u- 


OLBY & CO., Benton 

















cieiniaaaaieiaaeel 
SEND your address on postal pare and I will gee 
you circular of my new strawberry ** 
necticut Queen” which I introduce in spring of 1 
W. N. HOUGHTALING, ‘mour, Ct. 


CUTHBERTS aSpemeny.! Strong pets Larger 


leading Market Berry, 
lotsstilllower. EDG Rl L. pen LB 


BE RY ven cunt? pater, | 


pend ai ee | 
oA Seedlin, et hnonentl Crescent 


pattern ormaine TALE a , So.Glaston' 
A Descriptive Mustrated Nurse 
Fs 











ry C and Guide 
for the Fruit and Ornamental Planter, Sent to all 
applicants. WM. ti. MOON, Morrisvilie, Pa. 


PE AR. PI 4UM, Peach and Apple Trees, 


Strawberries, Siem. 
Vines, Raspberries. Extra fine 9 plants. All the ne 
Send for Catalogue 


J. W. ADAMS, Springfield, Mass. 


CAPE COD Paige ran 


(True.) The best sort for fit. The most 
all crops. Full directions for cu 
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$500.00 IN PREMIUMS. 


Offered for the Largest Yields of 


PRINCLE’S NEW CEREALS, From One-Quarter Acre of Ground. 





PRINGLE’S AMERICAN TRIUMPH OATS. 


The —a hight, as the grain stands in the field. is six feet, yet the strawis so 
strong and firm that it holds up well, without lodging, the tall, luxuriant heads 
filled with plump, heavy grains The quality and productiveness of the grain are 
unexcelled, a f:om 50 to 100 busnels per acre, according to the condition and 
state of fertility of the land. 


PRINGLE'S ADAMANT SPRING WHEAT. 


In this beardless yariety we have one of the hardiest and most flinty varieties in 
cultivation, very prvductive, hardy, and vigorous. Straw yellowish-white, very 
stiff and erect, averaging 4 feetin height. Fur cultivation in Northwest, Colorado, 
and the Pacific coast, where hard wheat is the favorite sort, we are confident that 
this will be particularly desirable. 


PRINGLE’S GREEN MOUNTAIN SPRING WHEAT. 


This is another beardless variety of great promise. The straw averages about 4 
feet, light yellow, very strong, and free fromrust. Heads average 4 to 5 inches in 
Semoun tapering; kernels white, large, and plump. Very hardy and 
productive. 

PRINGLE’S INVINCIBLE SPRING WHEAT. 

This is a beardiess variety of remarkably robust and vigorous growth; the straw 
is by boy > stiff, well giazei, healthy, and stands up well in all kinds of weather. 
The heads are four to five inches long, very compact, and uncommonly well filled ; 
berry of light amber color, plump, hard, and very heavy. It is wonderfully prolitic; 
@ bushel will easily produce fifty to seventy bushels, if properly cultivated. 


& 
(BUSS 2 5, FLOWER SEDs 
Sano Boor & PLANTS. BULBS, 


"47. FORTHE * AND GARDEN ® 
M2 GAROS REQUISITES: 
edie ches, 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 

150 pages, and a Beautiful Colored Plate of 
Flowers, tells WHAT, WHEN, and How to plant, and is. 
full of information invaluable to all interested in garden- 
ing. MAILED FOR THREE TWO-CENT STAMPS, to cover 
postage. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue.—Con- 
tains a list of 500 varieties of Potatoes, embracing several 
new and very promising varieties with explicit directions. 
for culture, and much other valuable information re- 
specting this indispensable esculent. 10 cents, 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


A beautifully illustrated Monthly devoted exclusively 
to the Garden. Valuable Premiums given to 
each Subscriber. $1.00 per year, 3 months trial 
trip, 30 cts. Sample copy and Premium List free. Do., 
with Colored Plate, 10 cts. 


Price of each of the above varieties : By mail, $1.00 per Ib. ; 81bs., $2.50 ;20z. trial Purchasers ordering seeds to the value of 


kets, 25 cts. each, post-paid. By express, at purchaser’s expense, per peck, $4 ; Five Dollars in one order, will be entitled toa 
ne $12. ¥ . —e ' - is Pe ees copy of the American Garden for one year, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. Y. 
lars, mailed free on application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, REER’S GARDEN 


34 Barclay St., New-York. ' \ FE is DS 


- > | BAR which have been planted by 


FOR A SUCCESSION THE ENTIRE SEASON nee 


years. 
The quality is the first 
thw 


Every one can compete. No restrictions, except the seed must be 
bought of us this spring. Descriptive circulars, with full particu- 




















consideration secured b 
the most careful selection. 
rices, the lowest con- 


SS ir, with sterling merit. 


table, Flower and Fie q 
<= plants, Bulbs, and everything for 
mailed Free. HENRY A. DREER, 


oF Chestnut Street,” PHILADELPHIA. 





Pea, Bliss’ Abundance.—90 pede counted on asingle plant. Very productive, 15 to 18 inches high. 
Second Early. Excellent quality. 25 cents per packet; 5 packets, $1.00. 

Pea, Bliss’ Ever-bearing.—A perpetual bearer, yielding a fall crop until frost ; an excellent late 
variety, 18 to 24 inches high. Peas 1 1-Z2inches in circumference. lmmensely productive. 25c. per 
packet ; 5 packets $1.00. 

Pea, Bliss’ American Wonder.—The best and earliest variety grown. Very dwarf, excellent flavor. 
20 cents per packet, 40 cents per pint, 75 cents per quart, post-paid. i i 

N. Pa Tere three varieties will give you Peas the entire season until frost. Require no 

rushing. 

American Champion Watermelon.—The best cating and best shipping melon grown. More produc; 
tive than any opuer: sort. 25 —. per pkt., 5 pkts. $1.00. Cauliflower, Sea Foam.—The best early variety, 

5 cts. per packet. 

Rhubarb, Early Posexen—A new English variety. The earliest and most productive. Never runs 
to seed.—RKvots only tor sale, % cts. each, post-paid. Pansy, Bliss’ Pertection.—The choicest strain 
yet produced, Our Gardeners’ Hand-book, for 1684, contains a beautifully colored plate of this magnificen 
variety. 50 cts. per-packet of 50 seeds. Carnation. Shakesperean.—The finest ever introduced. Con 
tinue in flower the whole season. 50cts.per pkt. Plants, 50,cts.euch. $4.00 for the sect of 9 varieties. Wil 
Garden Seeds.—A mixture of 100 varieties of Flower Secds.. A packet will plant a square rod of ground, 
2% cts. per pkt., 5 pkts. $1.00. For other Novelties see Bliss’ Illustrated Novelty List, which de 
scribes the newest and choicest Flowers V eeetables Fruits, Cereals, Plants, etc. Mailed free. 

BLISS’ ILLUSTRATED H ND-BOOK FO E FARM AND GARDEN, 150 pages. 

Beautifal Colored Plate, 300 [llustrations. Invaluable to all interested in gardening or farming. Mailed for 6 cts 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 


ANDRETHS’ Seep «CATALOGUE 


“CARDENERS’ COMPANION.” 


CE10 CENTS. The most complete and brilliantly er™bellished Seed Catalogue ever 
costing fifteen cents. The article on Market Gardening under Glass is worth 
frrenty times the price, his being OUR ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR, we publish this 
ate Guide for Garden and Farm. To all sending us TEN CENTS in stamps, 

we mail rders for Seed will give credit for that amount. Address 


mail a copy, and on oO: 
LANDRETH & SONS, Seed Crowers, Lock Box,Phila,Pa. 


For 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
Two Colored Plates of FLOWERS and 
Vegetables, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
VEGETABLES, and Directions for 
Growing. It is haridsome enough for the 
Center Table or a Holiday Present. 
Send on your name and Postoffice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 
post-paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. 
It is printed in both English and German. 
If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 
10 cents. VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The FroraL Guipe will 
tell how to get and grow them. 

VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
32 Pages, a Colored Plate in every number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 
year; Five Copies for $5. Specimen num- 
bers. sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 











Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SEED CORN 


DOUBLE your CROP by PLANTING CAREFULLY 
SELECTED & TESTED SEED of the Best Varieiics. 


Alley’s Early Deep Head Cabbage. | gains 


very one, who has raised that magnificent cabbage, the Fottler or Brunswick, has ral | if] 
j ] 











regretted that so fine a cabbage did not make a thicker head. The Alley Early Deep Head eLilt]s) 
is the successful result of years of careful selection and high cultivation, to obviate WFD 
these defects. As early as Fottler, it is as large, is thicker and heavier bulk for bul! the 
and brings more in market than any other drumhead, PER PACKAGE CTS; PER 
0Z.,75 CTS. Early Eta.apes Cabbage (new) earliest of all, 10 cts. per package. Guerande 
Carrot, (new) remarkably thick at the neck, per packet, 16 cts.; per 0z., 30 cts. ; Perennial 

4 Onion (gew) lives in the ground without protection all winter, and is ready for use 
weeks eMriier than any other kind, per pkt., 15 cts.; perqt., 80 cts.; Solid Ivory Celery, 
(new) nearly self-blanching, per pkt., 15 cts. White Bonnieul Cucumber (new), a mam- 
moth white variety of extraordinary diameter, per packet, 15 cts.; Dwarf Green Early Let- 
tuce (new) from France, per packet, 15 cts.; Banana Melon (new), it resembles in color 
and form a huge banana, and has strikingly the same fragrance; per packet, 15 cts.; Ken- 
tucky Wonder Pole Bean. I have not found in 60 varieties one so prolific; a — string 
bean; per packet, 15 ‘ts. Marblehead Early Horticultural, probably the earliest of all 
beans, and yet a true horticultural! per packet, 15 cts.; per quart,80cts. Marblehead 
Early Sweet Corn. The earliest of all, giving growers a complete monopoly of the early 

; I stock, per packet 10 cts.; per quart, 60 ets. Sea Foam Cauliflower; de- 

cidedly the t variety of all; per packet, 50cts. To those taking the entire collection, 

I will present a 7 pd either one of my four books, on the raising of Onions, Cabbages, 


juashes, urtzels and Carrots, the purchaser to make the selection. 
8q —— : “4 etables raised from my Seed. 


for Ve 
I offer $1,000.00 in Premiums, Please find details in my Seed Catalogue. 
> E D I offer one packet each, of cheice mixed selec- 
' ; . i os e tions, from the following varieties, for 40 cts. 
DEEP HEAD. of which would be 90 cts.: Asters, Balsams, Nasturtiums, Drummond 
: Sweet ea, Petunias, Abronia, Umbelliata (very beautiful). 


st. =x. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Ye 


The IMPROVED LEAMING is the earliest yellow Dent 
in cultivation, ripening in 90 to 100 days from time of 
planting. Ripened perfectly in. Northern States the past 
two seasons when all other varieties failed. Ears large and 
handsome, deep grain of dark orange color, small red cob; 
stalks of medium height, producing two good ears. husks and 
shells easily; adapted to all kinds of soil. 186 bushels shelled 
corn have been grown to the acre. It far surpasses all other 
varieties in earliness, productiveness, and fine quality. 
See our Catalogue for testimonials, etc. Packet 10e., lb. 50c., 
3 Ibs. @1.00, postpaid by mail; quart 25c., peck 90e., bushel 
$2.75, bag (2 bushels) @5, ten bushels $22.50. Cheater Co. 
Mammoth, Farmer’s Favorite, Golden Dent, extra 
selected, Ib. 40¢., 3 Ibs. @1, postpaid; peck 7c., bushel 62.50, 
2 bushels $4.50, -10 bushels $20. yhite Surprise, Pride 
of the North, Cloud’s Rerky Dent, each per packet 10¢., 
lb. 40¢., 3 ibs. $1.00, postpaid ; peck, 90e., bushel @2. 75. 
bag (2 bushels) ¢5. (ORDER NOW. and GET OUR NEW 
AND COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
in which IN CASH PRIZES FOR 
we offer 188 M 


JOHNSON e STOKES Sere 
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AU E'S Are the Best, 
é Our new Catalogue 
fab TO ALL, 
‘ 500 varieties, 300 
ine strations. Send address 
ty) on a postal card before 
buying anywhere. It will 
gave you money and 
—s (|§§ ae 


you ought to have it. 


Fill. BIOAD-AST ACKIBASS 


AND SEED. 


iar Sows 4 to6 acres per hour, 
ef—/far more evenly than b 
x Band or or ‘ead other method, 

: ri 

» For A Seed Catalogue 
and Circular of these won- 
derful labor-saving seed 
isowers, address, 


BENSON, MAULE & CO., 


129 & 131 "'s, Front St., Phila., Pa. 
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Established 18384. 


HOVEY & CO. 


16 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS., 


Invite the attention of all who are in want of 


Reliable Seeds or Plants 


To our new Catalogues which contain descrip- 
tions and prices of allthe novelties of merit as 
well as a vast amount of intormation for the 
Farmer, Gardener, or Florist. 


Sent tree to all 


who apply, and te customers of last year without 
vordering 1 ite 








Will be mailed "REE to all applicants and to 
customers of last year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, pte descriptions and 
directions for planting all*Vegetable and = 
Seeds, Plants, etc. Imvaluable to a 


D. M. PERRY & CO. sts. 


Fivery Tree Planter 


Should have a Copy of the New Edition of 


“Forest Leaves.” 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POST-PAID. 


It describes over 60 Varieties of Trees, and tells 
how to grow them from the seed up. It contains @ beautiful 
colored plates, showing the leaves of 37 Varieties in 
Autumnal Colors. A Price List of Trees and Seeds 
for Forest and Ornamental Planting mailed free to any 


“=~ _W. W. JOHNSON, 


Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich, 


SEED CORN. 

Early Clinton County Yellow. Well-matured. All will 
aor, Yields _. Last year raised on 30 acres 2,900 bush- 
3 . Price, $1.50 per bushel. Also, pure blood Jersey Red 
Ph oy and Jersey ‘attle, both thorough-breds and grades for 
le by R. A. CALVERT, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
































BURPEE’S MAMMOTH IRON-CLAD WATER- “MELON. 


As the introducers of the now celebrated Cuban 
now bring before the public, for the nd ap 
and most valuable Water-Me 's Mammoth 
has such decided points of pote ty that it will 
become a 
for market it is unequaled. The sha) 

drab- 


skin handsomely striped ; white. The flesh 


ular favorite with all lovers of fine Melons, w! 
is the most £ 


e 


cularly beautiful, of a dainty red, and be relagpet Kony gd 


any other Melon. Of most delicious, rich, 8 
heart is very large, and the flesh next to the vind 


to the heart in luscious taste. The is never 


fully 6 


always firm,—remarkably solid. Burpee’s Mammoth Tron-C 


grows uniformly to a larger size than any other vee known, 
reds of Melons 


Under ordinary cultivation we have had hund: 


weighing from 60 to 70 tbs, each, and the entire St a 


60 lds. matures early, and 


and have frequently been dropped 


without bursting. The hardness and tenacity is in the outside 
coating re of the skin. Me ac exception, Burpee’s Mammoth Iron-Clad is the best variety Ms. one ives and keeping. 


+ delicately curled 
Pkt., 25 cts. ; 5 pkts., $1.00. _ 
r trial (kno ; 


25 cts. Yt ; 5 pkts. for $1.00. Each purchaser is entitled to compete for $100.00 in CASH P- 
BURPE os GOLDEN HEART Jft TUCK—Entirely new; most attractive, mammoth, 
leaves; beautiful golden-yellow heart, and remains of superb quality for Yi one during hottest weather. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER! In order to induce th new to give our Seedsm 





plee qne » packet each of urpee’s Netted Gem Musk-Melon, sweet as weet 
gem indeed ; Burpee’s Imp. Bloo et, best; Etampes Cabbage, earliest; Burpee’s Surehead Cab 
all head and always sure to head; ood vig eaenaeth Onion; New Red Rocca Onion, immense size, mild; 
Monstrous Pepper, large, sweet, red; Hollow Crown Parsnip, a home’ Perfect Gem hen prolific and 
Early Long Scarlet Radish, quick growth Burpee’s Improved Orange Carrot, é 
Turnip, earliest and handsome, and ton New Faverite Tomato. O7The above 1 

Retail Value, 91.505 but we will send the 1 tire Collection, by Mail, to any address, for ONLY 50 


FOR 0 N ED 
E DOLLA 


FOR 0 ONE Corn, sweetest of all 
White Spine Cucumber, none better; Impertal 
Large Flat Dutch Cabbage, the standard; New No. 2 Cabba 
Cauliflower; Perpetual Lettuce, fine; Large Red Wethersfle 
of most serine beauty, enormous size, and pleasant flavor; Golden Globe 
oy 8 inach, » new, thick-leaved, round, and Burpee’s Climax Tomato, Sete ce nore 
he BO VARIETIES new and choicest Seeds, as named above, amount to 

oat ‘- entire Collection fo ONLY ONE DOLLAR. This is certainly the ee offer ever 

All fal keta, with illustrations and full directions for Meee Tinted on each. We are ORI 


named, alone worth the price, anc 


Conadian Wonder Bean, dwarf, delicious fiavor as string-beans or shelled; 
iter: Imperial Dwarf Large Hibbed Celery, the best; IB 
war rge e ele’ 

~ splendid ascend anit’ F Veltchis Rates 
ld Onion; New G Giese Yellow Rocea 0 





and not imitators Mt tn plan of placing a valuable Collection of thé best Garden 
prices. BURPEE’S SEEDS are warranted first-class in every respect, few equal, none better, and weare 
to 10 their superiority to all who will 

CASH PRIZES "FOR 1884, to the Growers of the best Vegetables and Farm 


0. 00 = rpee’s Seeds. Competition open to all. See our Catalogue for particulars, Show this adyerti 
your m friends and _ La M. send with a a Pa Complete Dollar Collections (in all 90 packages‘ of 
Sil for 82.50. Entire satisfaction every purch 


FLOWER-SEEDS BURPEES GEM COLLECTION of Aste 


‘shen Rent Zinnia—in all TEN PAOKE 
directions for culture, for em ly 25 cts., » 20 Packets Choicest and most Popular Varieties, worth $: 
The 20 Pkts. Flower-Seeds ai 


INDUOEMENT for readers of The American Agriculturist. 
acopy of BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 18 (price 10 cts. at He e feces, ban bund 

ith 3 perb Colored Plates.—the best and most complete Catalogue of the kind. 
LOGUTE, with large illustrated circular of WELCOME OATS, mailed free to any fe ... 


BERT DICKINSON, 


from experience, that they then become regular customers), wemake the tollowing liberal 
offer for 1884:—On receipt of —_ 50 Cents, in Postage-Stamps, we will suse one packet each of the two rare novelties aboye- 
a 


ty 


TS,.0F Five 
We will send above Splendid Collection of 15 Varieties, and ALS@O One Packet each of the following: 
ods, full of large, luscious Peas; Peerless 
Superior 

mn 1 Siens 
Radish, wneurpesnes for summer; Salsify, long 
& AOTUAL VALUE; but we will 

made 


jeeds before the public at less than me 


Products from 
ent to 


») 


Pan Petun Phlox, 
Smoet beautiful Varleties, —— ful 





id the oo Cont Vegetable Collection—in all 35 Packets—mailed for One ee than han 34 es a Packet. 
If yu ORDER EARLY, we will send free 

dreds of illustrations, 
ABRIDGED CATA- 


'o. 475 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Sunn ents Diivact att Verture 


- 


AL 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, ey a ag Millet, eet Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. "a 
: POP CORN. 
Warehouses { 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. Orrice, 115 K1nzre 8r.,. 


104, 106. 108 & 110 Michigan St, 








The earliest, heavies 


and by 
ductive Oat ever in gt 


le ucing 
grown sai Orig- 


TUARAN- 
P a sche hen 1b. Chea Se el 
a ° Ce . i 
Tr toaid: ae Cog > | 


Ibs.) $2.25. 
otra ~ +t £7) Ibs.) $ Bag (2 f 
Dushel nears 100 Ibs.) Sit mensured | 


bonnets r NOW snd pe 
LETE ILL 
ea Rare LOWUE in which ooo oO fer 


| SO, 00 IN CASH PRIZES | 
JOHNSON & STOKES | } 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
THE VERY BEST OF 


Garden Seeds 


FREE BY MAIL. 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES, 


Warranted to Grow, or money refunded. Market 
Gardeners, and all readers of the American A ulturist, 
who want good seeds in large or small quantities, are re- 
quested to send for my ae for 1834. It will cost you 
nothing—and the Deacon says it is worth all it costs. 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


hetane 
Seed Growers 
4 IP PHILADELPHIA.) 


in the world. We_can now sap’ 
Jersey Ay noaptrl Early Bleich eld. 





r ket. 
free by Rail, Ba Samp! les 
Catalogue for fi1!l p ors lars. by Per 








Moreton Farm, 


CHICACO, IL 


thriftiest plants and finest. heads 


















the 
the , 
iy True ‘eet 
oy Dreakand wee: 
American mhead 
voter Flat eng Be all of this superior  rnabundt in 
2% cts. per ounce, en eee ae 


Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa. 
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ey Agricultaral Implements 
ee 


Eee FARM AND GARDEN. 


‘Send for catalogue. Address, R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
1843.) 2. O. Box 376, New York City. 


WM. H. SMITH, Sigceet: 


(Late of the firm of HENRY - DREER). 
WAREHOUSE, 1018 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Smith’s Seed Catalogue for 1884, containing all the 
best leading varieties of fresh and reliable Flower, 
Vegetable and Field Seeds, also Implements and 
Garden Requisites, gent free to all applicants. 

























Market Gardeners’ 


PECIAL PRICE LIST 





Free to Market Gardeners only. Our annual III 
+ gag Catalogue of eds, Plants, Bulbs 
ools, etc., Free, 
Wh dD. cow si LS, io. Seedsmen, 
‘ambers St. N. Y. 


JOHN SAUL'S 


TALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 
be ready in February with a colored Plate. 
and beautiful plants, as well as all 





































The rich collection “se fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. 
Free to all my custcmers; to others, 10 cts ; ; ora plain 
ps my ay Catalogues of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, ne 
JOHN en re ee VHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. Washington, D 


SEEDS. 


MA NORTHERN cROWk 


Sent by mail to any part of the United States, duty paid, 


CATALOGUE for 1384 ,fre¢e, teal! 


WM. RENNIE, Seedsman, Toronto, Canada. 


HOVEY & CO.’S 


Ontalogue of New and Rare 


Flew for is now ready, containing the 
elties a anlar Zpricties of ouse, 
fins jants tot pls alse Fruit’ am 


eee EX & CO” Cam uidee Nurseries, 
South mM 


arket St., Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS. Try Northern Grown. 


Best Cabbage, Corn, Carrot, 
perce. uash, Peas, Potatoes, 
‘omato, Cucumber. 
in great variety. 
thousand. Verbe- 
cermattons, 
ir oiceale OF Retail. Many Novel- 
. 10 Greenhouses. Established 
1 years. 50 $1 Collections. Cata- 
ees 













e. 


eda 
for Four POUNDS, 
|W Breloe of "ine > following 
Varieties Se Seed Potatoes, 


free. Rural Blush, Contes’ ick’s Prize, 

American Giant, 

E. Jem ne. Ohi 0, E. Sunrise, 

, Ontario, earl, White Elephant, Clark’s 

No.1 oy rad i olifie, Que = o valley, 
Bro 1's est and Tele: one merican Magnum Bo- 
wine *s F : of Hebron, St. Patrick, 


Off. — closes April ist, 1884. 


VERBENAS 


Your choice of 27 named varieties, richest colors, fra- 

nt and beautiful. 50c. per dozen, 3 -00 per 

coe per Cproue plants delivered safel by Pail, 
e choicest and newest varieties of 


at A ne SEEDS |- 


eee arene we of all kinds in best condi- 
Free toall. D. C. McGRAW. 


baggy cn as 
RIVERSIDE GARDENS ®INShosre: 




















CIBLEY'S TESTED GEEDS 


For att CLmarTeEs, For aru Sorts, Qy Att Prants, 
All tested for vitality, and in Gardens for purity and value. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF OUR TESTED SPECIALTIES: 


Sibley’s Pride of the North Corn.—Ripened in all Northern sections in ’82 and ’83, ahead of all com 
ared varieties, 1n 90 to 100 daysfrom planting. Yellow dent, 16 rowed, small cobs, very productive 
Vields 60 to 100 bushels peracre. THe Surest To RIPEN. Send for Catalogue. 


Waushakum Oorn.—Yellow flint. The most strictly pedigree corn extant. Uniform, handsome, early, 
Very heavy, 64 lbs. per bushel. Has yielded 123 bushels shelled corn per acre. Send for Catalogue. 


Sibley’s Imperial Barley.—Produced $00 Ibs. from 1 of seed ; at rate of 236 bushels per acre. 


American Triumph Oat.—Has the largest, longest and denaans straw we have seen; 6 ft. high, 44 inch 
in diameter ; with no sign of rust. Many yields of 100 bushels per acre are on record. 


Welcome Oat.—Very prolific, with remarkably heavy grain, which keeps its white color when the straw 
is discolored by rust. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

Saskatchewan Spring Wheat.—Selected from the Fife; highly productive. Millers give it the highest 
commendation. Send for Catalogue, ; 


Dakota Red Potato.—Best of 125 varieties in Test Garden, FREE FROM Rot AND BiicuT. Superior 
quality. Yield 725 bushels per acre in ordinary cultivation. THe Cominc Market Potato. 


Wall’s Orange Potato.—One of the best new sorts ; a great yielder ; of fine quality. Send for Catalogue. 
Mayflower Potato.—Early, excellent. Rural Blush, and all tested sorts, Send for Catalogue. 
Pacey’s Ray Grass.—Will make a fine thick sod, superior for grazing or lawn, in 30 days. 


Sibley’s First and Best Pea.—The first of all early market sorts.» Crop ripens all together; highly 
productive, of fine quality. THe Very Best For Earty Market. Low Prices. 


Choice Peas of all standard varieties, true, clean, free from weevil, at owest prices. Send for Catalogue. 
Larly Etampes Cabbag?.—Claimed to “a the fenattont of all varieties. Forms fine, solid heads, of 
excellent quality. A fine market sort. Send for Catalogue. 
Jersey Wakefield Cabbage, of the finest strain; also Winningstadt, Fottler’s Brunswick, Excelsior 
Flat Dutch, and many others; all remarkably pure and uniform, at lowest prices. 
Barly French Mammoth Asparagus.—The largest, earliest and Ginest yet introduced. 
White Plume Celery.—Self bleaching ; requires no banking’; very beautiful ; of fine flavor ; solid. 
Rochester Tomato.—The largest smooth tomato. The earliest large tomato. The most productive. 
Does not rot ; is solid, coreless and of unexcelled flavor. 
Livingston’s Favorite Tomato, Golden Trophy, and all tested sorts, SEND ror CATALOGUE. 
LDxtra Early Purple Top Munich Turnip.—The earliest of all varieties ; of medium size, white flesh 
fine flavor. No, 1 for market culture. 
Floral Novelties.—Several scores of all the tested new varieties. A superb collection. 
All the above and many more are described in our CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST of 
Vegetable, Flower and Field Seeds of all Tested Valuable Varieties : sent Free on application, 
Mail Orders promptly filled, thus making a great Seed Store at your own door. 


Reduced Prices to Clubs. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, N.Y., Chicago, Ill. 


— - —_ ——_—__—_ — 





BEAUTIFUL | e'sixty, 91 SETS 


F | Re) W E R cg all  mowg Sy Phone 12 aaa 


OP" Greenhouse Plants, sree secon, Bs lbs, 

ating Vines,including 25 kinds of the 
New Clematis, a full caaiinest of both 

Flower and Vegetabie SEEDS, erg The famous —_——- Fy ‘ 


Pear, Plum, Peach, brid Pear, $1 
and "ALL other FRUITS.” Pear, $1 


ince, 
—- C too a frui 


eres. 30t 
cover — free. hardy F 
Nee Current, De cents. Trice of iT 
ABOVE Six Sik w wate 8238 Oh ONLY $ $3. 60, BY MAIL 1; . 
other things ¢| cheap = many new and rare. cuar- ae Bi hte.” sn 


anteed. A PREMI every order LE. to 3 nm or more, 
on nance 


THE STORRS & HARRISON co. EEGS.6 


TRY THE LAZY WIVES BEANS <= <- = = TRY THE MONTANA SUGAR CORN 
Relief for the People. SEAL LAA DE: 
Relief for the People. 
-y NO BIG BROWN-STONE FRONT BETWEEN PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. NOjg 
& FICTITIOUS VALUE. NO LIGHT WEIGHT. NONE BUT THE BEST. 
In order to intyaiece our new and i roved OME | we make the arene | pnpreemeties offer: | 
ove’ nelud- mail, post- u- 
17 packets, “rvonelarge facket of ‘WELC E OATS © pais: fir" 55 cents, fre refati 
price, bein, 1.55. = receipt of in NEL CoM or money, we will send one p’kt each of the following new 
and ome ives Reson acknowledged by all to be the best bean that grows. Wilaen’s Improved 
Early Blood Turnip Beet. Early Oxheart Cabbage, earliest and best for family use. Early Green Cluster 
Be Cucumber, good for Pickles or wae Early Montana Sugar Corn, decidedly “the earliest via sweetest sugar 
corn in the world. New Perpetual Lettuce, tender and crisp from spring "until fall. Scaly Bark Watermelon, 
entirely new; large as the Cuban Queen; better quality; keeps good until Christmas. Honey Dew Green Citron, a native 
of the Sandwich Islands; the sweetest and finest-flavored musk melon in a world. New Italian Onion, mild flavor, 
grows from seed to weigh 8 pounds. Improved Sugar Paranip. n Dawn Mango, large, entirely sweet ; most 
beautiful pepper ever seen. Improve mary Long Scarlet Radish. Perfect Gem Squash, excellent flavor, 
good for summer or winter use. Livingston’s New Fn avorite Tomato, the largest, earliest, smoothest, most solid, and 
s finest-flavored tomato ever introduced. form ly Stra OME rs urni Sample packet of the True Leaming Corn 
and a one oun packet of CENUINE WEICO rs » Which —— last season eb a) ee a packet and 
fron = unce packet were gro’ oats, and from one le grain 
ed stalke. IN A LL 1 7 PACKETS pene BS CENTS, On TWO COLLECTIO iS FOR ATH iM 


F aN ladden the heart and brighten the way of 
os om tiller of o soil and lover of the beautiful. 12 p ackets of choice flower 
J 
d: fi 0 ts consisting of fine, mixed. Balsama, worl double, mixed. Mignonette, new 
seeds ror CENTS, Gorden BR “trolly hock, large double English. Pansies, finest strain. Petuntas, 
BB] fine, mixed. Portulacea. Phiox Drumundii, Hh bright colors. Sweet aot mixed, double. Verbenas, 
~ #12 choice colors. New Ivy Leaf Cy: ‘yprese Vine, Zinnias, extra large, double, finest bright colors, in all 12 
ta for 80 cta., or two collections for 50 cts. Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue accompanies 
each order. Address § AMUEL WILSON, Seed Grower, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


O7 Money Orders and Postal Notes payable at Doylestown, Pa. 
TRY THE HONEY DEW MELON - - = DON’T FAIL TO TRY WELCOME OATS 





















































































SEED from 4 acres. EARLY ATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS.—Balsam Fir, 
GOLDEN, ee all stipes. 8,000,000 or Vite, White Pine. Spruce, Hemloc x aed Larch,. 
O lants in y and June. Write | 6to 2 eer at $8 per 1,000 ; 5,000 for $10 ; i000 ‘or Roe 
A . ay No. 1 Hawthorn Plants, 2 years, at # pe 0. Packing: 
W. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Onio. ‘ free. eo AMES A. ROO "Gitiecadeles, nN. Y. 
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orders for NEW and RAR 
Jargest and Most complete general Stock of Fruit and Or- 


1884. | 
—SP Fina warepareg ai EES 
Fruit and ornamental Shrubs, nln, ¥ 
Evergr eens, Rose 
namental Trees in the United States. eed ed cateloRy e 
mailed free. Address, ELLWANG R&B RRY, 
» WB ah ¥: 


ISS sthe time to prepare a fb 
S> 
Etc, Besides many Desirable” Novelties: we offer the 
Mt. Hope Nurseries. 








a) 
BEST. og RET PEAR. 


rees. All best varie- 
°: of new and old pourra Cur- 
rants, Grapes, Raspberries 


EARLY CLUSTER 


New Dlackber early, ha rdy, good; 
single hill | yielded i3 qaarte at one eoick: 
ing. Send for free Catalogue. 

J.S.COLLINS, Moorestown, N.J. 


CATALPA SEEDLINGS. 


Catalpa Seeds, Kieffer’s Hy brid ear, Sma. 
Hardy Flowers, Shrubs, mailed anywhere. Catalogue Free, 
Address, E. Y. TEAS, Dunreith, Ind. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
250,000 handsome Peach Trees 
Kieffer Pear Trees. . wr of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees. 25 Acres Big 
Berries—Old Iron Clad, Manchester, Big 

Bob, an@ all others. Catalogues free. 
Address J. PERKINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


KIEFFER PEARS. 
POCKLINCGTON GRAPES. 


Plants for Sale Cheap. For prices address, 
THE HAMMOND NURSERIES, Geneva, N. Y. 
Cieaine TREES, (8 to 12 inches), By Mail, 12 


anish or 15 American, for $1.00. Send for New Nur- 
Jatalogue. 



























sery ‘ree. 


WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


“NUM-BO.” 
The Bige Chestnut. 


Bears from 50 to 80 quarts of nuts annually. 75 nuts 
make one quart. 

Grafted trees 1. 00 and $2.00 each. Seedling trees, by 
mail, 50 cents cach, or 84,00 per dozen, 
Send for desc SAMU e a eatene: 


EL C. MOON, 


MoRRISVILLE, Buoxs Co., Pa. 





Morrisville 5 Aad 


FRestep Natural Peach Seed. We are prepared to 
supply No. 1 Natural Tenn. Seed, ready for planting in 
spring, at $1.50 per bushel, in lots of  dataeaiee and over; 
less quantity, $1.75 per bushel. 


Addre 
CHAS. BLACK & B 0. Village Nurseries, Hightstown,N, Je 





200,000 Peach Trees| Ze ses. 
Ist Class $40. per 1 | an . per 10,000 | Trade orders 
2d Class $25. per 1, ne. 200. per 10,000 SOLICITED. 





Address, Shearman, Major & Co., Lakewood, N. J. 


BAO TREKS at living prices. Apple, 
Small Fruits, &c. Prices on Application. 
R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


Mention paper. 
Large stock of test assorted 


1 N ne A 
PE AC H T R EES, kinds. Correspondence peonenet. 


(NEw BRUNSWICK “'URSERIES, N..J.) DWIN LE 


PEACH TREES!!! 


300,000 PEACH TREES, one year from bud, raised 


000 Tennessee Pits 
70,00 CHER RY AND LA VERSAILLES 
RANTS, one and two years old, and a full as- 


serumeet of other 


Nursery Stock. 


This stock is well grown. will Lng offered low, and cannot 
— ofive satisfaction. Addre 
HEN HOYT’S SON, New Canaan, Ct. 


Vines, Strawberries, Blackberries, 

Raspberries, &c. Kieffer & LeConte 
Pears. Price list free. JOEL Hor- 
NER & Son, Merchantville. N. J. 


CENTENNIAL GRAPE. 





Plum, 

















For this, or any other new, or old a cen vine. send for 
price list to D. 
Saeaawn, N. Y. 
Puiants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true fo naie. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail, 
pecial attention called 
to Promising Novelties, send. for Price-List. Address, 
BUSH & SON & MEISSN 
BUeBeRe Jefferson Co. + Mo. 
Pocklington, Duch- 
ess, Lady Washing 
‘ ton, vo zegenee 
Moore’s Early, 
Jefferson, Early 
|| Victor, Brichton, 
PRENTISS, 
Also eter Small Fruits, “_E wi other Vy rapes, = 
ra qualit pL gg true, ES) 
s to le Rt JEST STOCK” TN 
e rices. reduced. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
. 8S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Ra Dea 
A ERICA, 





Deter ey (| 
(Oro) 4S 2aon miele) 3 


desirable Novelty of the season, as well as all standard kinds. A 
ou can for $ 


00 


‘embraces every 
tithe 

eir Ca an 
lerson’s New 3 Book; 





bound in cloth and Cs 
51.50. Catalogue of « 


eFSOP RE 


have in- 
“Ga 


~ SEEDS: PLANTS 


select Seedsor Plants to thats a 
cluded, without cuerys, oCopy of*Peter 
oO h 


rden and! Farm Topics,” awork 


a steel portrait of the author. The 
g for the Garden,” giving d 


of alone 
free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON G: CO. 55.8 37 Cortlandt St, Now York 





OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS 


Will be mailed Free to all a 


den Seeds to sh 
is one of the most exten 
Gardeners and others desiring Pure 
before buying. We offer all kinds of Be 
special rates to gardeners and lar; 


tools. 








9 30) Fan 


gphonts and to customers of last year without ord: 
of illustrations, and so s a vast amount of information for the Gardener and 
and grge to name, and in quality equal te any sold. Our co 
ve to 


ound in America. 


DIT 


ke Te a fair, honest, ¢ or Cabbage, 


$500. IN CASH “PREMIUMS MS 


a Seed Manual 


Dor aly “nail, and the 
ash Premiums. 6.'W.D 


THE DINGEB & CONARD CO's 





oe 6% 


mkt the Rose «sib Hy 


rb Puney. (wa 


» making 
ig & for a] bent 


rae re at o 
Send your a address, with — in cash or stamps, 


ou ORR & CO. S22 Fourth St. DES MOINES, IOWA. 


=A with each eer 








ct Se Pa. 








and Goad Seed should send for our book at om © 
ved D 8, Firefly Plo 


MENDENEALL & It will 


CTSE: 


FOR TRIAL ==: 









aaa and Best. 





SEEDS 


Warranted. 


seep CHEAPEST 






and best in the world. 
None as good, and pure. 
Buy direct from the Grower. 
Expr. or Postage paid to you. 


20000 Gardeners buy and plant my 







Send your ahdreea for 


printed. R. H. SHUI 


¥)Seeds. My new beautiful illustra. 
ted Garden Guides cost me $2000, 
FREE to everybody. 
er pkt. Cheap as d rt by oz. & tb, 
Eee ptiees FREE BOOK 








Seeds at 8c, 


AY, Rockford, Ll. 





| 


\o 


Cts. Fine Stock. 


Roses, Coleus, Gerantume, Fachsias, 
Send for catalogu 


LOOK- 


OUT GREEN HOUSES, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
wt NEW CATALOGUE 


soe 
GEO, Si WALES jen voen 


a SET 
eras 
Tee 1, send 2(No.1) flowering 


bulbs by mailtoany 


STG S 


blooming, on reosint eda Tbe. ¢ or My Ko 28c. 


single variety same price. 
nt safely by meil to any P. 
Zoarnats on 
ardy Scotch Pinks, new an May 














*reench Hy br 
strated 2 Descriptive 














d fancy 
choice new in 
best-nam: 


7 aay 


t of ale 
nks (monthly doe cae i arsortinent 1. 


best sorts), 
i 


ed varieties. 
riced Cqealenve, FR 
dale, C r Co., 





jad 
Vs T. T. STARR, Av 





it. It 
‘armer. 


Deantifal ih] 

ollection wrarrencour tar: 
our 

‘lows, Gem Cultivators, Worse. fi ai eae 


0., 78 East Market St., .“Indinuape 
Offer Pan wnaguaad “FARM and Annet yi 


eg ie es 


pe 
ni Pocene "fot Derr’ 


emake the ve patra oS 







this season, We 
and to introduce Lh into thousands of wes Ln coe Deck oak Gnban sive 
LE Cucumber, ed Lottnce, 
ng nea ee ~~ 0c.) Usual price of these Seeds is 
puist toes BO, ad 60 vee ve ome = 2 
2,30 Beods. 






—— bh ial vec uil 
Score e these trial pac’ 

and take advantage of t e greatest 
—~ 7 ae reaent ober srr made 


The Most Profitable Onion. 


Danvers Early Red Globe is both the earliest, the 
cropper, and the a of all the varie’ 
it, farmers, Sechcats catalogue free 
AMES J. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


FOREST TREES. 


Catalpx, Walnut, Maple, Ash, Pines, Firs, 
Spruces. The largest stock in America. Tree Seeds, 


R. DOUGLAS & SONS.. 
Waukegan, 


Hybrid Clematis. 


noe most beautiful of all Hardy iio Sent for oar 
oote an be sent safely by mail 
Rest Catalogue. Rf 




























READER | or } hay you love Rare Bi 


will astonish and please. FREE, 


EE BY MAIL 
ANTS 2202 t 


free. 





PAUL BUTZ & SONS, New Gaeta, Pan 


D OSES fanaenrenblooming for $1. Other 
12< Choice Ever-blooming for aes 
ES pis ts at low prices.© Cat talogu 
O SI De. a. HAROLD, Ki 
FR by matt. “inos.G/ti,no1b, Kingnton, som. Co. Ma, 


LOOMINGTON bri. Peon: 


NURSERY CO, 2. / 
BLOOMINGTON,ILL. sets de 


eevery 


Ss I a te en po and mailed pri. 
aiion “B00 ACRES. 13 Greenkou 


Tr Seeds y?t Amtxed (400 
Pd nsaet with sample FLomar exe Mie.zINe, all for hwo stamps, 
Tell your friends. G. W. Pagk, Fannetisburg, Pa, ‘" 








Send for JOHN R. & A. MUR- 
DOCH’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF 20 Sorts Clematis. 


Pittsburgh, ie 


Pa. Trees and Seeds. : 
Ware hes eta BA 


CLASS. Salaries and expe 
experienced men. ‘Address, J. ne ES Caaan, 
















AMERICAN 





AGRICULTURIST. 


[ Marcu, 














Thorburn & Titus, 


Street, New Took: 


EDS f for GA GARDEN and FARM, 
MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Cata e-is now ready, and mailed free 
to men It oni ng all the leaaing and most pop- 


Vegetable, Farm, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Bestia all the yee poveldies of sa season, and nearly 
everything 


ALFRED ‘BRIDCEMAN, 
37 East 19th St., New York. 




































. 
The only adjustable Wire Cloth Sieve made. It will take 
out good seed from the refuse of wingmily that cannot be 
cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different 8 iy shaped meshes. No.1 Sieve will separate 
hems eae Daisy, Buckthorn, Wild Carrot, ae.. from Clover 
d, Red Top and Plantain from Timoth “and Timothy 
from Clover Seed. No. 2 will separate ve, Cheat and 
Cockle from Wheat. No. 8 grades bet Beans and Corn. 
Endorsed by Hiram Sibley & Co., verry & Cee 
Landreth & Sons, Plant Seed yg it ons reer, J 
McCullo =a Sons. & Sons, J _ Breck & Say 
U.S. Agr ural 1 Dep’t., p agnington, D. 
Prices: Nos, Land 2, $2.25; $2.50. Sxpress prepaid, 
Ask your Hardware Dealer for them. 


MILTON SIEVE CO., Limited, Milton, Pa. 


E E D Reliable Seeds is Mailed 


FREE to all. We offer the LATEST 
Noveities in Sced Potatoes, Corn and 
Oats, and the Best Collection ot Vegetable, 
Flower, Grass and Tree Seed. Every thing is tested. 
OLE & BRO., Seedsmen, PELLA, IOWA 
\CHOICE $i ge teties < Vegeta ang ciale 
y Catalogue for 1884, con 


MEL E D < tn ing al the Latest a Sooldion of 


“Spec a} Merit sent Free. 
E ceeae B.. ORNOR, Mt, Helis. N, Je, 








Ovr Large GARDEN 
Guide describing Cole's 










mating and Entredncing New 





IN LOW, Seed Grower, 
E 
ws and offers for 8: 


S8EX, Mass, 
All Kinds of Sees and Flo 1 ll th 
+ Leading Small e pits. nwers, moe de. f 


ts Free. 
Largest Pear Trees for sale in the State. 





(Established 1: 


Beautiful Colered Plate, Calen: 


iD: a Yv. 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 


d for our new Reseriptive Spee of 4 a. 


ane the at gga GR our line a ROAST, © fo O60: 
SNL T we, ERAS Cae CRA ed Lik Bs POC: 


upin J German Irises, New - 
Pinks, Pansy, Bird-Foot Violet ane hundreds of other 


choice plants yun and Rosieat} ribed. 
Lock Drawer E. OOLSON & & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


AT LOW PRICES. Ta OEEDS 


J. BOLGIANO & SON” * 



















* BALTIMORE, Mp. 





Bre 


bei pay. you to pe fey it. 








NORTHERN 


————. 


GROWN SEEDS. S".'y.21 
rnew Catalogue ; con! is eve! rything for Catan ‘ouse 


Largest stock of pure Farm 8. e West. beuntaful 
JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 





Small Fruita s that everybody should send and a one.”"—Farm 
and artistic taste.”—Am. Garden. 
“The lists are well selected, the descriptions trustworthy.’ 


which Trees and Plants are dug and packed. 
parts of the country, mailed free, without colored plates or with 





To AN UI ou 


for ouly 


Yellow Globe 


producing —_ 


olde ee. “¥ vel 


IMPROVED LEAMING CORN: 


America, grown successfully in th 


NEW WELCOME OAT 
toctiens for ELCOM OAT; S fe of + CT 
complete Vegetable eh mk mailed Neb 1. ine | xes 3. 
pores a Flower Seeds 25e, 5 collections @1. All 
Sees. 00 in Cash Prizes for 1884. 
FREE 
Address 


$6$ 


CHOICE FRUITS*S 


75ce 3Grape Vines (1 Prent:ss und 2 Delaware), % 1 
Your choice of 3 for 82. We havea large atock, of 
choice new andold Varieties—unsurpaseed { in quality, 
t2™ Catalogue Free toall. OAKLAND NURSERIES. 





































eo at avrerloritv of our valuab 
mail 


50 CE 


each of the following (actual value $1.5 
yA WEAD CABBAGE, handsomest, large iate, sure- ts on. variety ; solid, round, 
2 compact head, fine grained and tender; New Garden Pride Pea, the earliest, 
§ most productive, and finest flavored in cultivation; New Scaly Bark Water- 

melon, sweet, sugary and luscious, very large "and solid, keeping longer in 

choice eating condition than any other; Montreal Improved Nutmeg Melon, 

largest and most showy, of fine flaver and quality; E 

the very best for family use, one sowing will do the whole season; South 


and fine quality; Millo 

Directions tor culture on each packet, and a large Trial Packet of Genuine 
by all odds the heaviest, handsomest, most productive and earliest Oat ever intro- 
paced; inn ene de scribed BOX conte in our Catalogue, 





a, 
] The accompanying yo gives a partial} 
=-view of the Monmouth Nursery, where the 
largest and best stock of Strawberries, 
© Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, 
Currants and Grapes in the Country is to 
be found; also,a superior stock of Fruit- 
and Nut-Trees. All the Standard and New 
Varieties of value are grown. Among 
ESmall Fruits a specialty is made of the 
= Hansell Raspberry, Early Harvest Black- 
berry, and Jessica Grape—the earliest and 
most valuable varieties; and, among Trees, 
Kieffer's Hybrid and Le Conte Pears, Ja- 
@mypan Giant Chestnut, and the new Peaches. 
meSend for Lovett's ‘Tilustrated Catalogue, 
Mwhich tells the whole story, — varieties, 
prices, descriptions, giving the defects as 
well as the merits, truthful engravings, with 
Jinstructions for growing Fruit-Trees and 
Plants. It is conceded by the press and pub- 
lic to be the most beautiful and useful Fruit 
faiCatalogue ever published. ‘So beautiful, 
fand contains such sensible directions about 
“A gem of a Catalogue, gotten up with much care 








Journal. 


“The best edited and best: printed Catalogue in the country.”"— Wine and Fruit Grower. 
‘—Rural New Yorker. 
and instructive Catalogue we have yet seen.”—Teras ‘Siftings. 
The Catalogne telling all about it, giving the experience of patrons in different 


“ Decidedly the handsomest, most sensible 
A special feature of the Nursery is the careful manner in 


1 them, for Four Cent 





Address, J. 'T. LOVET?7, Little Silver, New Jersey. 








UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


r SEEDS among now customers, and that all may test the 
ie NEW varietics, we will send 

(in new portal note or stamps) OUR NOV ae 
COLLEC neh: containing lar, ackets of 
L GE EMAN DROM- 


NT 


ew Perpetual Lettuce, 
port 


Onion, early, large, superior in quality and productivences'? 


New Golden Dawn Mango, a remarkable pepper, brilliant and handsome, 
enormously productive and profitable; New Improved Dwar 


f Okra, 
pods smooth and beautiful; N 

mpkin, superior to all others for pies, etc., etc.; 

low Dent n cultivation, and a perfect wonder in productiveness 

aize, a remarkable new grain and forage plant from 


the Rees 9! variety, 


8 complete Novelty Col- 
containing we ackets of choicest seeds, making a 

Ae WER COLLECTION comprising 10 
who ra sng A dy vt collections are entitled to compete for 


Order now and get our new and complete illustrated Catalogue. Mailed 


JOHNSON & STOKES,PHILADELPHIA,PA s12,'x4 


AREHOUSE 
1114 MARKET street | 


1 Kieffer Hybrid Pear,75c. 1 Leconte Pear,75c. 
5 oe Mulberry,30c. 1 Champion 
50c. 30 Strawberry Plants (10 each o 
Vick, Manchester and Jersey Queen), 75c. 
sell Raspberry, &1. 1Fay’s New Red ng 
- Theabove 8, worth 86, FREE by mail for 4. 
Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, and Small Fruit Plan 
wt true ¢ tor name. Over 10081 sets to ease from. 
BRECKBILL, FORGY, CLARE CO 





GUARANTEED GENUINE. 
CHOICE 


EL PASO ONION SEED. 


50c. PER OUNCE ; $7 PER POUND. 


W. A. [IRVIN & CO., Druggists, 
Paso, Texas. 


Address, 


THOMPSON’S CLOV 
GRASS SEED 


Crover, TimoTtHy, MILLET, 


Sows 
HUNGARIAN, REOTOP & Flax. 
>.-SEND FOR CIRCULARS: 

DESCRIBING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
O.—E.THOMPSON,SOLE MFR. 

YPSILANT!/, MICH 











LANC’S NORTHERN GROWN, THOR- 
LIVE s- opie oe = 
x trien 
SEEDS. fap. N. LANC, Barsboo, 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE. 


of the mes Baas firms in the count Seeds sent 
= ee ae prices eae terms to GRANGERS. 
of 


, ueses een is gener- 
merican Agricult 
por ive Catalogue of f Vegetables and 







































STRAWBERRY 
and BASPBERRY 


PLANTS 


Legal Tender, Jas. Vick, Big Bob, J. Queen, Manchester, 
Orient ; all the best new and old kinds. Early Prolific, Re- 
liance and all new and best Raspberries, Kieffer and Le 


Conte Pears. Scions in quantit at low figures. Currants, 
Grape-vines, Trees, &c. Send for list. 


J. C. GIBSON, Woodbury, N. J. 


FOR $1, 


1 will send one package each of Beets, Wax Bean, Lima 
Bean, Early and tate Corn, Early and Late Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Celery, Cucumber, Carrot, Kale, Lettuce, Musk and 
eee Onion, Parsley, Parsni “parly and Late Peas, 

kin, Pepper, Radish, quash, ite and Yellow Tur- 
>. Fomsto, or two paccages of any kind when one is not 
These seeds are true to name, fresh and reliable, 





2a 
wanted. 





ees. Co., N. Y. ; 





EXTRA ONION SEED. 


Extra because raised from only the very choicest onions, 
selected from a crop which took the first premium in this 
famous onion growing county. Catalogue free to all, 

H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





Rie. POTATOES—STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—TWEN- 
ty varieties of the best of the new Potatves. All the 
new Varie.ies of Strawberries. Prices low. 

E. BURROUGH, MERCHANTVILLE, N.J; 


SEED-POTATOES and SEEDS. 


A 60 newest varieties of potatoes. G: 

den seeds. Seed Grain, etc., at ion 
est prices. Illustrated catalogue 
and treatise on PoraTo CULTURE, 
free. J. W. WILSON, Austin, Il. 


Small Fruit Plants. 


Proposes to sell out his 

large stock of Small Fruit 

Plants at very reasonable 

rates, including perhaps 

the greatest number of 

& i-} _ eee bushes in the 

ntry. Statements of 

interest to the fruit- oe public will also be made. Cata- 

logue oon free. 
P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

GRAPE VINES, FRUIT TREES, &c., pay 

stock of all the leading varieties, both new and old, ut rea- 
sonable rates. Catalogues Free. Address 


IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass, 

















Great Northern and Southern Nurseries. 


Catalogues gratis, showing how and what to plant. with 
much valuable information. For Spring of 1884, 800,000 No. 
1 Peach trees, all the new and old Standar ‘dvarieties.” 100,000 
Apple trees largely of the new long keeping varieties. Kie- 
fer and Leconte Pears, with a full line of Nursery Stock at 





and the anmne/ that I use on ON 
early, to 


ow! ound, Send order in 
Gar 


. A. SCRANTO) ener, Madison, Conn. 


low prices. RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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HIS SOLI BAND RING, war- 
ioe SoH? fle. money LY ah ie in 
an elegant velvet-lined casket, acase 

o fsamples ofour Beautiful Cards, and 

= our newi Illustrated Premium List withagt’s 

terms, &c., all sent post-paid for45c., 3for $1,25. Offer made tose- 
cure new agents for 1884. We will print your namein new type cn 
50 Beauties, 50 allnew Chromos, 10¢, 11 packs for $1.00, 
and the above ring FREE to sender of club, NewSample Book 25c. 
t-paid. CAPITOL CARD CO., TFORD, CONN. 


pos' 
Posivively sure to Agents everywhere selling 
our New SILVER MOULD WHITE WIRE 
CLOTHES-LINE. Warranted. Pleases at sight. 


Cheap. Sells readily at every house. oan to 
clearing $10 per day. Farmers make to 
Every 100 Days $1200 during Winter. Handsome samples free. 


_——— 
Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















@ FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Honey tsoxes, al! books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. \othing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address ona postal card, written plainly, to 
A. 2. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 





TEREOPTICON.—McALLISTER’S MAKE ; WILL SELL 
with Views, etc., for $375. cay been used five times. 
Cost $550. Particulars free. W. MONEY, Cobham, Va. 


bar) “cOMMINED 





Adams Spring Corn Cultivators. 
MARSEILLES MFG. CO., Marsailles, La Salle Co., Iliinois. 
aa: ~~ w 

NORTHERN SUGAR CANE MANUAL. 
By Prors. WEBER and ScovELL, of CHamparan, Ills. Sent 


free on application to ¥ . 
GEO. L. SQUIER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sugar Hand Book, 1884. 


A Valuable Treatise on Sugar Canes 
Including the Minnesota Early Amber), and their manu- 
acture into syrup and sugar. Although comprised in small 

compass, and furnished free to applicants, it is the best 
practical manual on Sugar Canes published. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Manufacturer of Steam Sugar Machinery, Steam Engines, 
Victor Cane Mill, Cook Sugar Evaporator, etc. 


BARNES’ 


a= Patent Foot and SteamPower 
= Machinery. Complete outfits 
Work-shop Busi- 
t ood or 
Circular Saws, Scroll 
= =a >2WS, Formers, ee 
SS aed * noners, etc., etc. Machi 

trialifdesired. Descript atalogue and Price List Free. “ 
rs 65 W.F. & JOHN BARNES, 

No. Ruby St. Rockford, Ill. 


F 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
ARMS cheap. Catalogues free. 
‘A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


OME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $10 
to $25 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


—SEND FOR— 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES, 



























‘OR SALE, Farms in Minnesota and Dakota. Choice 
Wheat Farms in the Red River Valley. Terms to suit 
every purchaser. Also town lots in Brainerd. Fargo, Val- 
ley City and Bismarck. Special attention given to fur- 
nishing information relative to business and farming 
interests of Minnesota and Dakota, and to making invest- 
ments for non-residents. Call on or write. 
H. M. BARRON, Lrainerd, Minn. 


\REENHOUSES TO RENT AT MADISON, N. J.—THE 
Greenhouses owned by the estate of the late Francis 8. 
Lathrop. Four houses, each 125 feet long by 25 feet wide. 
Fully stocked and in first-class order. The roses from these 
Greenhouses are well known. Rent. $i,200 per annum, paya- 
ble quarterly. References required. Apply to BARKER 
UMMERE, JR., 8 Depeystsr St.. New York, or to Mrs. FRAN- 
cis 8. LaTHROP, Madison, N. J. 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


$10 Monthly Buys Your 
Own. 
A NEW CITY. 


Where monthly payments double rere | Several thou- 
:sand building lots surrounding depot at Hinsdale City, 
adjoining beautiful Garden City and Creedmoor Rifle Range. 
N. Y.. is being sold at $155 per lot on monthly payments o 
each by . WILSON, Attorney, 335 Broadway, 
- ¥. The prices of unsold lots will be increased $5 each, 
Monthly,until at least $300 per lot is reached. By this method 
each monthly payment of $5 is worth $10 the month follow- 
ing, and by the time a lot is paid for it has doubled its value, 
Hundreds of cottages will be erected on the property, and 
solti on monthly payments of $10 for each $1, of cost. 
This is a safe and profitable way of investing small sums in 
&spot where climate, drives and surroundings are unsur- 
ed and where distance to New York is only 35 minutes 
y rail and commutation only 10 cts. Building optional. 
Active agents wanted, Circulars free. Secure ere next ad- 
“wan 














CHEAP DAIRY FARMS 


For sale on long time, Lumber furnished on time to build good barns to men with means to buy ‘stock. Good 
schools, good churches, good society, good water, cheese factory, creamery. 100 Miles from great cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Best opening in the United States. Come now and get the advantage of the rise in land. Write 
for pamphlet ** Why Mixed Farming and Steck Growing Pay in Minnesota,” sent FREE to any address, 
7 per cent ‘Land bonds from $200 upwards always for sale, Safe as Government bonds. . 
Z. B. CLARKE, Cashier Swift County Bank, Benson, Minn. 














ONE CENT 


invested in a postal card and addressed as below 


WILL 


give to the writer full information as to the best lands 
in the United States now for sale; how he can 


BUY 


them on the lowest and best terms, also the full text of 
the U. 8S. land laws and how to secure 


320 ACRES 


of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnesota and 
Northeastern Dakota. 


ADDRESS: 
JAMES B, POWER, 


Land and Emigration Commissioner, 


* ST. PAUL, MINN. 


“ERNE 
Ce PIANO 


"IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WABREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





THE 





156 Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 





Mention this paper. 





DELAWARE FARMS at low prigee, Terms easy, 
short winters, healthy climate, Plenty ruit, fish and oysters. 
Seud for description, free, J. D.Hendricks, Houston, Del. 


F LonioA HANDS forere ORANGE GROVES 
healthy location. Address FARRELL’s WaLpo FREE 
LAND OFFICE, WALDO, FLORIDA. Maps & papers F» 


160 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ Tr3Sh ren © 


Near railroad and navigable salt water (with all its luxur- 
ies) in Talbot Co.,Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphlet and Map, showing location. free. 

Address C, E. SHANAHAN, Atty, Easton, Md. 


ELEGANT STOCK FARM, 

Monmouth Co., N.J. Cost £60,000; sell for $39,000. Also, 
50 acres fruit and improvements, $6,000. 100 acres four miles 
west Long Branch, $11,000. 150 acres, good improvements, 
near Freehold, N. J., $12,000. 107 acres ae I $12,000. 
87 acres, improvements, near Shrewsbury, $6,000. Hand 
N.. +» cost $40, 

N. 














nD 
some residence and 145 acres. Manalapan, t . 
000; sell for $20,000. ' 131 acres, Orange Co., N. Y., 
52 acre farm near Geneva, N. Y. 53 acres, Morris Co., N.J. 
$5,500. Large list of places bought under foreclosure, N. Y 
and N.J. Seashore property. WM. H.SICKELS & SON 
234 Broadway, N. Y., or Bank, N. J. 











MIXED FARMING 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation, 


1883 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about.the above matters—also 

about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent, Free, 
in greatvariety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U, P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb.» 
G@™ Lefer to this advertisement. gg 


CALIFORNIA. fice: “2upage. pempnict 
and map; price 50 cents, pos' pes 

McAFEE BROT , Land Agents, : 

234 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


ARMS.—Mild climate ; profitable and productive; 
F . Best of m e 








$500 to $2,000. arkets. New land, 
acre. Termseasys C. K. LANDIS, Vineland. 3 NS. 


MARYLAND FARMS, 10 one erent eee 


acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, Ad. 


E E for é — 
VIRGINIAS# ie ec. 
FARMS Siitemenr tine etreaie ern 


HEN ° HELDON jow 
minnesoca hw FL sont _ onthly Tau, 
nal, free. 


For Sale in Nebraska. 


I have several choice pieces 
of land lying. in COLFAX 
COUNTY, between RICH- 
LAND and SHELL 


CREEK, located near the Line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, These lands 
were selected many years since from a large area, 
as being amongst the Very Choicest in © 
NEBRASKA, I want to dispose of these 
lands immediately, in whole or part, and all per- 
sons who are coming to. NEBRASKA to_ liye, 
should immediately address me, or 
come directly to my Office in Co- 
lumbus. 

Government and Railroad lands in this. vicinity 
were long ago settled. Some of these lands are 
only 8 and 4 miles from BENTON, Neb., on the 
Union Pacific Railroad, a village with an Elevator. 
COLUMBUS and SCHUYLER, only 7 miles away, 


are large and prosperous ; 

places. For information 
regarding these and other @ 

NEBRASKA Lands, address 


SAM’L C, SMITH, 
Real Estate, and Vice-Pres’t. First National Bank, 
COLUMBUS NEB. 
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“5 TRIUMPH 
ee Steam Generator 


(Improved), 
For Gooking Feed, Heat- 
ing Water, &c. 
Send for new descriptive circu- 
lar, and mention this paper. 


RICE, WHITAGRE & CO., 
35 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


incall RE SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 
and CART COMBINED. 






























ultaral taventio 


. we 
! 90 t. of labor, Doubles 
caine of ofthe Manure. Spreade 'c evenly all 
t or in drill, in ith 

Tlustrated Catalosrues free. 


pase & wired by band, MF’G OO., Syracuse, N. Y- 





Ashley Phosphate Co., 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
SOLUBLE GUANO; DISSOLVED BONES ; ACID PHOs- 
ares P ASHE ELEMENT: PHOSPHATE FLOATS; 
GROUND PHOS. RO 
All * om Grade and a 4 


Pay 3 Terms, lllustrated Hand-Books, Agricultural Prim- 
aint s good arti articles on Floats, Ash Element, Peas and 


° ASHLEY PHOS. CO., Charleston, 8. C. 


— Guano 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 


Having received all the Guano Shipped to this Country 
Direct from the Deposits under new Government 
Coutract, we offer to the trade, 


Peruvian Guano 


of the best quality, and in excellent condition. For partic- 
ulars and prices, apply to 


e: HURTADO & CO., 


16 & 18 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


Worth Knowing. 


Farmers will be glad 
to learn, a Fertilizer 
composed of Blood, 
Bone and Animal Mat: 
ter, having all the in- 
dients requisite 

or the soil and to in- 
sure a good crop, can 
be prrchased _ for 
Twenty-five Dol- 
jars per ton. Grif- 
. Metropolitan 
Az Fertilizer — me arti- 


cle. dre 
GRIFFING, 70 Cort: 
landt St., New York. 


SETH CHAPMAN’S SON & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


Peruvian Guano 


170 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK. 


FERTILIZERS. 
_b75 Premium. 


$50 to the farmer Sing the largest cro otatoes this 
pe ape with 8/ RD *S FERTIL- 




















largest. 
Noaiels — tatoes raised on one-half acre 


i pied enn Yan, N. Y., with SARDY’S 
sys, by Aired PERUVIAN GUANO, adapted to all crops. 
- Guaranteed. Prices Reasonable. 


Send for Pamphiet, 
J. B. SARDY & SON, 141 Water St., N.Y. 


















Stockbridge Manures, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


The Massachusetts Fertilizer Inspector’s Average 
Valuation of STOCKBRIDGE MANURES 
for the past sevenyears . ...... +.) %%4.45per Bag. 
Whe Average Price for 1884 will be $4.50 per baz, or $5 a ton less than last year, 

In buying a fertilizer, its quality and by whom manufactured should be considered along with the price per ton 
A ton of good English hay is considered by most farmers cheaper at $20 than a ton of bog meadow hay at $10; and 
for the same reason the Stockbridge Manures, which are made largely from chemicals, and are very concentrated, 
are cheaper at the prices asked than many fertilizers at half the price. They have stood the test of the field and 
State Inspectors for nearly ten years, and have been found the most reliable and richest fertilizers offered in the 
aaa The fact that they have been well made in the past should be a sufficient guaranty of their strength and 
= wo hey the future ; but, hotwithetanding this, we are still under bonds to Prof. SrocksripGE to maintain their 
stan 


rd. Send. for pamphlet (mailed free), to OWKER FERTILIZER CoO., 


£E ICAL, 


ConA RMING 


FERTILIZERS AT HOME BY USING 


POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMICALS 


u can bu: 8 formule (520 fos.) of LOWELL'S PREPA 
Fo r i 9: ch EMICA This when mixed at home makes a Ton o ED 
ful crop produetion as many high-priced 


perior Phos Baa equal in piaut-ire and as certain of success- 

Phosphates. Write for pamphlet to 
BROWN CHEMICAL CoO. (6 Light St. Baltimore,Md. 
EVERYTHING IN THE FERTILIZER LINE SOLD AT CLOSEST PRICES. 


43 Chatham Poste: Boston, Mass.. 








STANDARD MAINTAINED. 











———— HOMESTEAD 


HOMESTEAD © SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


on. y A PURE hOWE BLACK 


rniuizer. | FERTILIZER. 


FERTILIZER. | 
GOOD FOR A ALL CROPS. 


premed 
Avaflatle Phos. Acid 

Price $40 per ton, Sample bbl. of 200 

Ibs, sent on receipt of $4, 


tell 

Titra Boxe Ph.18 | to2k 
eluble Phés. Acid.. 7 to 

Pamphlet containing full information sent FREE on 

application. 


j 

bg’ to Bel. Bone Phot. 18 5 % ; 

itrogen Total Avail. 40% 
Beto otal Avail. Am. A a 8 

MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 

DETROIT, MICH. 


5% 
76 to 3.60% 
t@ Good Agents Wanted in every Town. 
| 


nich crass COMPLETE MANURES of rune strenctu. 

Very Dry Mechanicat Condition, Fixed Percentages. Prepared and Guaranteed by the 
CLARK’S COVE GUANO CO. Pato ur Caritat, $350,000.00. Theintegrity uf 
this Corporation is pledged to the continuous manufacture of the hig est class of 
RELIABLE. SOLUBLE and EFFECTIVE Fertilizers. ‘he “plant ” possesses the most 
advantageous seaboard position, combines every recent improvement in its com- 
plete machinery, its acid chambers, laboratory, and transporation facilities, all 
vze,\for securing the highest value at the lowest prices. It employs ofily the most 
ezjexperienced managers. Its productions have been tested during the ‘past two 

7 years in 18 States with increasing satisfaction. RFLIABLE AND RESPONSIBLE 
LOCAL DEALERS WANTED, in unoccupied territory. The RIGHT PARTIES can secur? 
excellent opportunities in connection with regular business. TIDE WATER DIS- 
TRIBUTING WAREHOUSES Adjoining R. R. termini. to secure Rapid shipments 
and prompt delivertes, are located at convenient points. {7 gSend for recent publications free of postace, 


Address GEORGE W. KIRKE, GEN. SALES AGENT, 46 SouTH ST., NEW York. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE si HARNESS MFG CO. 


We employ no agenta, and if No. 42. Tuo-cested Busey, 
what you order is not satis- po 
Be 9 we pay all expenses, 

0. 42 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


"Michigan Carbon Works, 


DETROIT, MICH, g 





Our Harness are al 
Leather. Single, $s. ity 
Eve ng fully warrante 
fore buying. —f) for a lilustrated 
Catalogue free. Address W. ol 
PRATT, secs sec’y, Elkhart, indian 





IT MIE ANE WHERE Examining Before 


We Retail at Wholesale Prices, 
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An Unequal Fight. 


Whoever engages in a contest with Uncle Sam is sure 
to come out second best, in the longrun. Some parties 
eoncerned in lotteries in New Orleans, recently brought 
a suit against the Postmaster in that-city. Finding that 
this official would not deliver their letters, they had 
them directed to the care of a Bank. The suit was 
brought to compel the delivery of all letters addressed 
to the Bank, without regard to whom that institution 
might transfer them. In the trial, some technical pcint 
was decided in favor of the lottery people. Forthwith 
it was telegraphed from one end of the country to the 
other, that Uncle Sam had been beaten in his own court. 
It isthe worst victory the lottery chaps ever gained, as 
it only serves to indicate the weak points in the present 
law governing the use of the mails by lottery and other 
swindlers, and to show where amendment is needed. If 
they think that Uncle Sam will give up, just because a 
few skirmishers have been driven in, they do not know 
the old gentleman as represented by ‘‘ Congress Assem- 
bled.” The present Postmaster General is known to 
be very much in earnest in excluding frauds from the 
mails, especially the lotteries, and will rigidly enforce 
whatever laws Congress may pass. The Senate Com- 
mnittee on ‘‘ Post Offices and Post-Roads” are reported 
to be in favor of laws for restricting the use of the 
mails, much more stringent than those at present in 
force, and it is likely that lottery dealers will find more 
obstacles than ever. It is said that a law will be reported 
to exclude from the mails, not only the letters, etc., of 
lottery men, but to prevent the delivery of all news- 
papers containing advertisements of lotteries! That 
would be a severe blow, but when men undertake to 
fight Uncle Sam, they must expect to take as well as 
give hard knocks. 


A Pablisher Turns Banker. 


A paper in Cincinnati proposes to set aside one-half 
its current receipts from subscriptions as a ‘* Subscrib- 
ers Loan Fund."’ As often as five thousand dollars ac- 
cumulates it will be divided in loans of one hundred and 
five hundred dollars, among ‘selected subscribers,” 
who by signing a note and paying four per cent. interest 
yearly in advance, can keep the amount as a perpetual 
Joan. It is not stated how the subscribers who are to re- 
ceive the Joans are to be “selected,” but it is consoling 
to be told “no subscriber is obliged to accept a loan.” 





After the Royal New Brunswick. 


Those persecuted lottery people who fled from the 
tyranny of the laws of the United States, and left the ge- 
nial climate of Kentucky and exiled themselves to bleak 
New Brunswick, are likely to fare no better with the 
British Lion than they did with the American Eagle. A 
correspondent informs us that a billis to be introduced 
in the Dominion Parliament to enable the Post-office au- 
thorities to take possession of all correspondence ad- 
dressed or mailed to ot from the Royal New Brunswick 
Lottery office at St. Stephen, or any similar concern.” 
Alas, the tyranny of these “ effete monarchies.” 


A Galvanic Girdle. 


Electricity, in its various forms, including galvanism, 
magnetism, etc., is so little understood that when great 
curative powers are claimed for various belts, garments, 
insoles and other appliances, including so-called ** bat- 
teries,” to be worn next to the skin, many are ready to 
believe them. Asarule these appliances make a great 
show of metals. but they are only for show; so far as we 
have seen them they can produce no current of electricity, 
being mere “closed circuits.” The latest article of this 
kind is not a’belt, but a ‘‘ girdle,” which is offered as ‘ta 
positive and unfailing cure’ for- numerous diseases, 
This girdle, which is claimed to be “one of the greatest 
inventions of the present marvellous age,” is thus de- 
scribed by a subscriber in Ohio, who says: ‘It is a 
cheap cloth strap, two'and a half feet long and an inch 
anda quarter wide, with ten copper and zinc washers, 





the size of a cent, attached: a mere ‘toy concern, which 
could be manufactured for from three to five cents, and 
postage on the same is two cents.”"—The venders of the 
girdle propose to send it on trial, on the receipt of forty- 
six cents postage, provided those who receive it will 
recommend it to their friends and neighbors. 


Came to Grief at Last. 


Several months ago the country was flooded with the 
circulars of Fiemming & Merriam, of Chicago, who pro- 
fessed to have great facilities for speculating in grain 
and provisions, and asked for investments. We at the 
time advised our readers to let them alone. We did this 
on general principles, as their offers promised altogether 
too much. On January 14th last the members of this 
firm were convicted in the United States District Court 
of carrying on an extensive graln swindle, and each was 
sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred dollars and to 
twelve months’ imprisonment in the county jail. 


t 
An Indignant Parent, 


Is a prominent citizen of Red Rock, N. Y., who sends 
us circulars, that came addressed to one of his children, 
only twelve years of age. He says: ‘They are vile 
things, as you will see by examination.”°—These cir- 
culars refer to works which are either utterly useless, or 
absolutely pernicious, and ought never to be published. 
This, and other cases that frequently come to our knowl- 
edge, show how important it is that parents should 
know the character of the matter sent to their children 
by mail. The circulars to which we refer are issued by a 
concern that is able to give good business references, 
and their advertisements, the real character of which is 
concealed, are admitted into respectable journals. 


A Gift on Payment of Express 
Charges. 

Not long ago a well-dressed, plausible individual called 
at an educational institution not far from Philadelphia, 
and advised the officers thereof that a benevolent old lady 
was desirous of making the school a present. She had 
numerous valuable coins, various antiquities, and inter- 
esting relics, which she wished to bestow where they 
would be appreciated. These articles would be sent at 
once upon the payment of the express charges, The 
officers of the school for some reason did not accept the 
proposition, but it wae afterwards learned that other par- 
ties had advanced the “express charges’? to a large 
amount in the aggregate, and are still waiting for the 
valuable gifts from the benevolent old lady. This is an 
old dodge revived, and in the é esas cases worked as 
well as if it were new. 


“Brahmo Yan, the Hindoo Deaf- 
mess Cure.’ 


Circulars claiming that a drug with the above oriental 
name “ relieves deafness in twenty four hours and cures 
in from two to five weeks,” and asserting that * i is a 
true specific for deafness as quinine is for malaria, but 
many times more certain in its effects,’’ have been sent 
us for our opinion. Without reference to the value of 
the drug itself, the assertions in these circulars are likely 
to lead to much aisappointment. They assume that 
deafness is a disease, while it may result from a variety. 
of causes, and in many cases from the destruction of a 
portion of the hearing apparatus, is absolutely incurable- 
Before treating deafness one should ascertain its cause, 
and if, as often happens after scarlet fever and other se- 
vere diseases, the ear-drum is obliterated, all medication 
will be in vain. That any drug can be a “specific” in 
deafness is simply absurd. 


A Fruit Tree Invigorator. 


A correspondent in Livingston Co., N. Y.. sends us a 
circular headed, ‘*‘ A Revolution in Fruit Culture,” which 
is to be brought about by the use of ‘A Fruit Tree In- 
vigorator.” The compound is to be applied by boring 
a hole in the trunk of the tree, filling it with the ‘ In- 
vigorator,”’ and closing the hole tight with grafting wax, 
oracork. It is claimed for the compound that: ‘‘It so 
changes the flavor of the sap in the leaves and bark, that 
the aphis, that infest the tree, are unable to subsist on 
the leaves, and are therefore driven off, Jeaving ‘the tree 
unmolested to bring forth its blossom and mature its 
fruit.” Our correspondent asks us, if this “ method of 
applying a fertilizer, to fruit trees is a new discovery.” 

The claim that trees can be medicated by introducing 
substances into their trunks, is an old one; that it ever 
had any useful application we ‘doubt. If a wound is 
made in a tree, an effort will be made to heal it. Ifa 





foreign substance is introduced, it will im timé be covér- 
ed up by a growth of wood. That any useful. results 
can follow the introduction of an “invigorator,”’ or any 
other substance, into a trunk of a tree, we have no 
proof, It is as unnatural a method of feeding a tree, as. 
it would be to attempt to nourish a man by the intro- 
duction of food into his leg. 


The End of E, P. Tiffany & Co. 


The above-named firm, in Fulton Street, New York 
City, had for a long time been advertising fire-arms. 
watches, jewelry, and various other articles, to be soll 
at exceedingly low prices, and orders were sent from aif 
parts of the country by mail. The Superintendent of 
Police received many letters from country people, to the- 
effect that Tiffuny & Co. had swindled them out of smali 
sums by not filling their orders, or by sending articles of 
little value. These complaints were so numerous that 
the Superintendent sent detectives to the store to make- 
inquiry; they were informed that so many orders were 
received that it was impossible to fill them proniptly,. 
but that every one who had sent money would receive the 
articles ordered. Soon after, the Superintendent was in-- 
formed that E. P. Tiffany & Co..had sold out their busi-- 
ness to J. A. Smith, they stating that the back orders. 
would amount to-twenty-five hundred dollars, which he,. 
Smith, assumed. An examination showed that Tiffany 
& Co. had received .orders for about fifteen thonsand 
dollars, had taken the money, and left the State. This: 
caused Smith to make an assignment. The: assignee: 
says that the assets amount to between seven and. 
eight hundred ‘dollars, against which there is a pre-- 
ferred claim of six hundred dollars, and “the balance: 
after deducting expenses, will be distributed pro rata.’” 

According to the Superintendent nothing can be done-. 
on behalf of those who have sent money to the firm, un=+ 


less they can institute a snit and obtain a warrant. Rath-- : 


er than do this, they had better pocket the loss, 


— 
all 


Cautionary Signals. 


Pernicious Books, | 

There is a whole class of literature, about which de-- 
cent and educated people know nothing. These books: 
need not be obscene (thouyh they sometimes are), to be- 
pernicious, but are useless, trashy stuff, that finds ite: 
readers among young boys, servants, and people ignorant. 
enough to have dream books and such works. A chap im: 
Brooklyn offers a book called ‘‘ Gold and Silver, and How 
to Make It.” We are told: “It is a new acienice, eriabling~ 
every one to coin their own gold and silver.” We hope ite: 
science is better than the grammar, ‘The reader is thue 
advised to try it. “Give up that work which pays so- 
little, for by this process you can coin more money. in. 
one day, than you could make in years at your work.’” 
Yet this wonderful book can be had for only ten cents,. 
and what is more, if the purchaser is not satisfied, he 
can ‘ trade back*’—return the book and get his dime. 
Surely such trash as this should be excluded from the. 
mail, Another, also in @ neighboring city, has a to0m: 
catalogue, which includes works of 

Cuorce RoMANCE, FicTION AND ADVENTURE. 

These, to judge from their titles, are the books’ which- 
turn school boys into young ruffians and’ ¢riminals.- 
Among others are ‘The Peep O'Day Boys: or, Wild 
Life on the Mountains”; “Clerk Barton’s Crime, or the: 
Adventures of a Night,’ and more of like stripe. The- 
same catalogue offers ‘‘The Book of Nature,” the an- 
nouncement of which states that the hook “‘is not in-- 
tended for promiscuous reading,” and we might add, 
or for any other. ‘* Love Making Secrets,”’ isthe title of” 
another volume in this set of miserable trash. 


aa 
soo 


Grass for a Name.—S. Liken, Liberty 
Co., Tex , sends us a specimen, and asks if it is not Ber-- 
muda-Grass. There are only stems and leaves, and. 
one can not be sure about a grass unless it has flowers, 
Still upon comparing it with specimens in our herbarium, 
we have little doubt that itis not Bermuda, but Buffalo- 
grass (Buchloi dactyloides), It has long, wiry, prostrate- 
stems, a foot or more in length, which at intervals of a. 
few inches, send up a tuft of leaves not more than six 








inches high. It spreads over the ground, and covers it a 


witha dense mat of foliage, which is the principal food 
of tho Buffalo. Mr. L. asks its agricultural value. That 
is a point which he can decide, as it has not to owe 
knowledge been tested. The fact that the foliage is so- 
short, makes it doubtful if it can be cultivated for hay, 


Its value for pasturage should be tested. Buffalo-grass . 


is one of the few grasses that have staminate and pistil-- 


late flowers on different plants,. In this, the two flowers. _ 
are so strikingly unlike, that both forms have been de~ 


acribed as distinct species. 
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“Agricultural” and Other Journals.— 
How they Get Subscribers. 


For some time the advertisements of the ‘* House- 
hold Magazine” have been conspicuous in the advertis- 
ing pages of those papers, that would publish it. The 
_advertisement called attention to itself by means of a 
heavy black border all around it, and by the use of large 
full-faced type within it. The object of this attractive 
advertisement seemed to be, not so much to set forth 
the merits of the magazine, as to proclaim the fact that 
every subscriber thereto was entitled to a “ printed 
numbered receipt,” which gave him a share in the 
“awarding of ‘presents.’"’ The list of presents to be 
“ awarded ”—not prizes to be drawn—oh no !—made up 
a good share of the advertisement. These presents 
numbered one hundred thousand, and ranged in value 
from twenty-five cents all the way up to a “‘ House and 
Lot in New York City,’’ valued at $15,000. These pres- 
ents were to be “‘awarded’’ on a given date at “our 
Musical Festival and Word Contest,’’ (whatever that 
contest might be.) 

A GAME OF CHANCE 


has an attraction for many people. If an offer of low 
and high prizes is made, there is a vast number of per- 
sons who are ready to “ try their luck,’’ hence it is not 
surprising that subscriptions to the ‘‘ Household Maga- 
_zine’*’ were numerous. One morning, as a collection of 
girls were directing the Magazine to subscribers, and 
other girls were directing circulars by the thousand, cer- 
tain parties walked in and carried off the Magazines 
ready for mailing, also the circulars, ditto the books. 
In short, all the ** goods and chattel®"’ of ‘the *‘ House- 
hold Magazine ” were loaded upon three large carts and 
conveyed to ‘“‘Police Headquarters.’ The publisher of 
said Magazine was taken to court, and required to 
give bail for his appearance on a given Gay to answer to 
the charge of 
“ CONTRIVING AND MAINTAINING A LOTTERY,” 


sand using.the U. 8. mails ina manner contrary to law. 
It is not likely that those who fixed their hopes on 
being “‘ awarded” a house and lot in New York City, 
valued at $15,000, will ever become holders of real 
estate in this way—indeed it is unlikely that subscrivers 
to the ‘Household Magazine’’—such as it was, will 
hereafter welcome its monthly visits. The publisher 
tried to runa “magazine” and a “ lottery’ at the same 
time, and these were too much for him. This method 
ef running a journal or magazine with a lottcry as an 
“ annex,”’ has met with a conspicuous failure in the case 
of the ‘ Household,” as that concern was supposed to 
be well ‘* backed,” and its lottery scheme concealed 
under ‘presents’ and “ awards” as skillfully as pos- 
sible. The device of a 
. LOTTERY TO ATTRACT SUBSCRIBERS, 
is now employed by several so-called agricultural jour- 
nals, widely advertised in the Western States. These 
journals are largely made up of sensational stories, and 
by ‘appropriating’ from the agricultural journals 
proper, a sufficient number of articles to give their sheet 
a rural aspect, the energies of the concerns arc devoted 
toadvertising them. The papers far and wide contain 
the advertisements of these quasi-Agricultura] journals. 
“One who has seen the advertisements of the ‘‘ House- 
hold Magazine,” must have noticed the remarkable sim- 
ilarity between these, and the advertisements of these 
BOGUS AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS. 
"There is the same heavy black border surrounding both, 
‘The same full-faced black type, and especially the sume 
-effer of “‘ presents,” to be “‘awarded.’’ These journals 
not only advertise widely in the daily and other papers 
in the West, but by a provision of the postal law, are 
allowed to send a “Sample copy” (often the only one 
published,) free. Observe that the chief point in these 
journals , 
IS THE LOTTERY. 
‘They hold out the inducement that subscribers will 
@raw—or be “ awarded” a valuable prize or “ present.” 
The general desire to take a hand ina game of chance, 
must bring much money to the publishers. Those who 
believe that any such drawings or “awards” will ever 
take place, will in time find out their mistake. The 
law, asin the case of the “‘ Household Magazine,” will 
prevent the drawing of any such scheme, but in most of 
_ these so-called *‘ agricultural’ journals, the object is to 
hold out great inducements to subscribers, get their 
‘money, and let them wait for the results of the drawing 
-or “award,” as well as for the paper itself. This isa 
-widely extended swindle, played upon the farming com- 
“munity, and the Post Office Department has it in its 
power to put a stop to it at once. 


Microscopes for the Million.—Sce 
pages 142-143 for descriptions of the new American 
Microscope. . 














$1,000 Reward. 


Two years ago, the Publishers of the American 
Agriculturist, together with several other publish- 
ers, receiving and distributing their mails at our 
Station, were greatly annoyed by the disappearance 
of mail matter. The offender, a Post Office em- 
ployee, is now serving a term in State Prison. Dur- 
ing the past year there has been a re-currence of 
these exasperating mail robberies, and now another 
Post Office clerk has been arrested at this Station, 
and missing matter found in his possession. 

A few days ago a gang of postal thieves was 
broken up in New England, and several of them 
arrested. A Connecticut dispatch states that some 
of the thieves have been robbing several of the 
mail routes and offices for years. For some time 
we have been endeavoring to ferret out these cul- 
prits, particularly when, on sending the paper to 
large clubs, one, two, three and four times over, the 
subscribers would fail to receive them. We now 
offera Reward of One Thousand Dol- 
lars for the arrest, conviction, and punishment 
of all the parties guilty of robbing the mails of this 
office. We trust other Publishers who have suffered, 
will follow our example, until a sufficient sum has 
been subscribed by private parties, to make it a 
special object on the part of the United States 
Detectives, to overhaul mail robbers. Under the 
United States Postal Law he who steals newspapers 
is liable to conviction the same as if stealing letters. 

Every one should be interested in this matter. 
Our admirable Postal Service, with its reduced 
rates, quick deliveries and vigilant watchfulness, 
is unquestionably superior to that of ary other 
country. When we remember, however, that there 
are over forty thousand Post-oflices and hundreds 
of thousands of miles of postal routes, every one 
can readily understand how necessary it is that all 
private citizens should do everything in their power 
to aid the authorities in arresting the offenders. 

Furthermore, Congress should enact a new law 
this winter making the imprisonment and punish- 
ment for mail robberies still more rigorous. We 
ask our readers, in every State, to press this matter 
upon their Representatives at Washington, to the 
end that every postal thief, upon conviction, may 
receive such a summary punishment as to deter 
others. 

What renders it all the more exasperating to 
the sufferer, is the fact that when an offender 
steals mail matter at any Post-oflice Station, 
or en route, he afterwards generally manages 
to steal the letters of complaint,.so that cases 
are frequent where a party sends money, for 
example for a newspaper, and hears nothing 
from it. He writes and writes again and yet re- 
ceives no response all thistime. The thief who 
has taken the letter containing his money is steal- 
ing his subsequent communications. So far as the 
American Agriculturist is concerned, we believe 
that with the steps now in progress, neither pub- 
lishers nor subscribers will experience further an- 
noyance. The former request the latter to assist 
them in discovering and punishing any offender. 
Postmasters throughout the country, who, with 
scarcely an exception, are friends of the American 
Agriculturist, will gladly co-operate with our sub- 
scribers in the effort to bring such offenders to 

justice. 
ih EIA LS TE ciclo 

The Dutchman’s Pipe, and Purg- 
ing Cassia.-W. R. Gray, Jr., Fannin Co., Tex., having 
seen descriptions of these in November last, asks if they 
can be grown in Texas. The Dutchman’s Pipe is hardy 
in New England andis kept at the leading nurseries. 
Purging Cassia is doubtful. The pods containing seeds 

are usually to be had at wholesale drug stores. 





The Names of Fruits.—At the Meeting 
of the American Pomological Society, held at Philadel- 
phia, last September, President Wilder in his address 
strongly protested against “long, unpronouncable, irrel- 
evant, high-flown, bombastic names” for our fruits. By 
an unanimous vote, the Seeretary was instructed to send 
to all kindred associations in the country a copy of the 
Society’s rules on nomenclature, and a copy of the por- 








tion of the President's address referring to the subject, 
This has been done in a neat circular, which we presume 
those interested may procure of the Secretary, Prof, VW. 
I. Beal, Lansing, Mich, 

The Migration of Birds.—It is a mat. 
ter of common observation that certain birds appear in 
spring and take their flight southward in the fal], There 
are many circumstances influencing this migration, such 
as temperature, storms, the appearance of insects and 
others, that have not been investigated. The recently. 
founded *‘ American Ornithologists Union” has appoint. 
ed a committee on migration, which is to collect statis. 
tics on everything that relates to the coming and going 
of birds. The co-operation of “every observer of na- 
ture” is asked in aid of the work. Earmersare, or ought 
to be, close observers, and many will gladly aid in mak. 
ing the needed observations. All who wish to engage in 
the work, the results of which will be of much interest to 
farmers, can be furnished with circulars giving the points 
to be observed and full information as to the plan, by ade 
dressing C. Hart Merriam, Locust Grove, Lewis Co., N, Y, 





Provide for your Families, 

We cannot too often guard our many subscribers 
against being persuaded to take policies in Life Insur. 
ance Companies, whose standing and character are not 
well established. The fate of defunct companics herein 
New York and other similar rotten organizations ought 
to be a sufficient warning. At the same time people can- 
not be too thoughtful about providing for the future, 
by insuring their lives in reliable Companies, like the 
Mutual Life of New York, for example. The annual 
statement of this Company shows that the assets now 
amount to $101,148,248.25. Its payments upon policies 
last year were nearly $14,000,000, and its income nearly 
$19,000,000. These figures tell the story. 
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The Only mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘hresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free, Address 

NINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


TE “FIRE=FLY” 


SINGLE WHEEL-HOE, 
CULTIVATOR, aid PLOW, 
This new tool is an admirable gar- 
dener’s assistant,and enables one 
man to do the work of five, Re- 
mit by postal note or registered 

letter. 86 pp. illustrated 

Catalogue free. 


VICTORIES 
G31VNO0INA 












Maoufacturers, 
Philadelphia. 


AMMOTH DOUBLE- 
FIELD CO 


**Fire-Fly” 
Double- Wheel & 





RN, 
, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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STRAWBERRIES, 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, and Currants. 


Newest an 





My tO Nure 
8 


est Varieties, g@ Descriptive Cata- 
logue free. ; sper 
J 
sery estab! ed27 
ears. Vines of over 


OSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R.I. 
(,RAPE 00 best, new and old 
varieties for vineyards 


and gardens. Stock fine. Prices low. Catalozues 
free. Geo.W. Campbell, Delaware, Ohio. 





IMPROVED MAMMOTH DENT CORN 


Has from twenty td forty rows to each ear. and will weigh 
sixty pounds to the bushel. It is the largest early fleldcorn 
Fade moe in America, and will ripen in from ninety to one 

undred days. Some reasons why it is the best: 

1, It will produce one-third more corn per acre with same 
cultivation and same kind of soil. 

2. It has greater depth of kernel. 

8. Ithas more rows than any known variety. 

4, It ripens earlier than any field corn in America. 

5. It stands the drought better than any other. 

“In depth of grain and circumference of ear it far sur- 
passes any corn we ever saw.” —N. Y. Bee Journal. 

Price by mail, postage paid by me 2 Ibs, $1.25 ; 4 Ibs, #2; 
1 peck, by express, $2.25; half bushel, $3. No corn sent 
c.0.D. nd in your order at once. 

Send stamp for circular. ont. full description of the 
corn. Address. HENRY DENBO, Corydon, Ind. 
P. U. Box 268. Name this paper. 
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PULVERIZING HARROW 
CLOD CRUSHER 


ENTS 
58 AND LEVELER. 


WANTED. 


It ist the best sellin 
ol on earth. & 


The £ ACME”? subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher and Leveler, 2nd to the Cutting, 
Lifting, Turning process of double gangs of CAST STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and 
arrangement of which give immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crushing lumps, 
leveling off the ground and thoroughly pulverizing the soilare performed at the same time. 
The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth voids pulling up rubbish. It is especially 
adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the 
only Harrow that cuts over the entire surface Of the ground. 

We make a Variety of Sizes working from 4 to 15 Feet Wide. 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let your dealer palm off a base imitation or 
some inferior tool on you under the assurance that it is something better, 
but SATISFY YOURSELF BY ORDERINC AN“ ACME” ON TRIAL. We will send 
the double gang Acme toany responsible farmer in the United States on trial, 
and if it does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. 
We don’t ask for pay until you have tried it on your own farm. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 465 DIFFERENT 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


BRANCH OFFICE: ——e and Principal Office. 
HARRISBURG, PA NASH & BROTHE 9 NGTON, N. J. 
N. B. Pamputet * TILLAGE IS MANURE” sent FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER. 


s7-SEND 













NOW, if youare in- 
terested in Farming,Gar- 
dening or Trucking, for our 
NEW CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing 32 pages and over 40 illustra 










season, together with recent improve- 
ments, place the ** PLANET 

Jr.2? Farm and Gar- 

den Implements bee 


yond all Com- 
| petition. 








S, L ALLEN 800. 
127 & 129 


Catharine St., 
Phila. 





ing fully the 


“PLANET Jr.” 


Horse Hoes, Cultiva- 
tors, Seed-Drills, Wheel- 
Hoes, Potato-Diggers, Etc. Ete. | 









Champion @ Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 


selensajmiaases: — FEED DISTRIBUTORS. 


SPECIAL DEVICE for planting corn for the crop. 









, FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 

"\———_ Unequalled, and is warranted to distribute accurately, evenly and 
‘\ easily any commercial fertilizer—wet or dry. 

A Draft light and easily handled. Construction simple, 

Materials and workmanship the best. 

We.also make the WHIPPLE SPRING TOOTH SULKY AND 
FLOATING HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, &c. 

These HARROWS are adapted for use on all kinds of soil, and 
are the best pulverizers known. No farmer can afford to be with- 
out one. Ample time given for trial before settlement. BROAD- 
CAST GRAIN SEEDERS, with SULKY HARROWS, when desired. 
at Send for descriptive pamphlets to 


GERE, TRUMAN, “PLATT & C0, Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 


MATTHEWS?’ DRILL 
The Standard of America. 2s 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners — every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable dr iN in oa vol 


MATTHEW: s? HAND CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’ WHEEL HOE, 


MATTHEWS’ DRILL CULTIVATOR 
AND HOE COMBINED. 
Comprising the best line of implements for planting and 
arate garden crops to be found in America. Send for 


come rs — latest improvements and latest prices. Will plant 5 Acres per day. Marking, drop ing, fur- 
rowing, sad covering in & single 6 operation. A fertilizer at- 


', B. EVERETT & CO. | "ih ga es ofan 


Successors to EveRETT & SMALL,) BOSTON, Mass. Trenton ed ‘Works, Trenton, N. J. 








THE ASPINWALL POTATO PLANTER. 
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HENCH’S 


Riding or Walking Corn and Fallow 
CULTIVATOR. . 


W'Portifizor "attachments complete 


Fee ae 


‘rah 


BD am IG 


THE KING OF THE CORN-FIELD. 


Thousands in use giving entire satisfaction. The demand 
already this season 1s three ttmee. = large as last year. 


A all unoccupied 
territory. Manufactured at ork, Pa and Orrville, © Onk y 
Send for catal mailed free. Address, 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, 


Name this paper. York, Pa. 








THE CHICAGO COMBINED PATENT 
Flexible Harrow and Grain Cultivator. 
" 1 Teeth. Steel Best imple- 
candice ater crane 
; sod harrow and 


WAAL | AAA te Baty rE a : ies 


Seer UU e acre to the yield, 25 to 60 
MULL uiuuh babe acres per sineead, 


cult 
one team. for i 
inoneyear, Send tor Illustrated Price 
The Chicago Flexible Harrow Ue. sole Proprietors and 
Manufacturers, 85 to 41 Indiana St., 0, Ils. 














The best improvement ever made in Hand 


are warranted, and satisfaction mB PF reatced. roigulare ask 


terms to Agents free. 
South ‘on, Genesee Co., N. ¥. 


FURROWER 





DARNELL’S 





to all inequal-“SS 


hard 
ities of ground ground than any other Marker, 


pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any widerts from to 6 inches 5 fost, and from a mere. 


“Take inves it. a oes the business; ts 
well made ona will last for years.” J.S. Collins, Moorestown, aA 
“Tt far exceeds my expectations. If-the real merits of this nd 
cheap py soe mal were known pe nptete pram ers alone, the sales: 
would be immense.” £.L.Coy, Pres. Wash. Co.(N. ¥.) Agr. Soctety 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘Suriincion On, Rede” 











NTA C This Pl contairs the- 
ON Pan, eat ee ee 
Plows. It ha easy fc. handle, 


w les, 
which ena Jes the operator 
walk with both fee’ fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is. 






Patent ard Metal, which is as strong ead 

to steel. We also make it of charcoa met ata 
An Illustrated Optalonne of all our 

Implements sent 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG pesre cent TOOL 00.,.. 
hicopee Fal 
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INCREASE THE OROP BY THORO 














UGHLY PULVERIZING THE SOIL. 
Whipple Spring Tooth Sulky and 
Floating Harrows, Cual- 
tivators, &c., &c. 


The teeth are arranged to cut and move the earth like go 
y small plows. Every inch of ground is moved and pul- 
verized five inches ei desired. 

THE “ WHIPPLE” HARROW is creas and well made; 
is adapted to smooth or rough land, and the teeth being in- 
dependent, adjust themselves to rocky and uneven surfaces. 

hese Harrows accomplish more with the same power than 
any other Harrow kaown, and can be used for a greater va- 
ae A work. 

THE SULKY HARROWS can be adjusted for use as Rid- 
ing or Walking Corn Cultivators, and when desired Broad- 


= cast Grain Seeders are furnished. 


Ample time for trial aliowed before settlement. 
Send for pamphlets proaptey. J our various styles of Har- 
row and Cultivators ; aiso the Champion Grain and Fertilizer 
rill. 
GERE, TRUMAN, PLATT & CO., 
Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 








Engines, Saw-Mills & Horse Powers. 


rain Threshers, unequalled in capacity for sepa- 


G 
rating and cleaning. 

Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 
| rn lar g machines on grain, and a genuine 
Clover Haller in addition. 

woe Speed Traction and Plain Engines 6, 10, 

15 Horse Power, positively the most desirable for 
oo rey Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has ho: izon- 
; tubes, and is refore free from the objectionable 
features of vertical boilers. 

Borge Ugwers. both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
izes. nd for catalogue. Address 


THE WESTINGHOUSE CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR, —= 







. Hleebner's Saqreves Little Giant Thresh=- 
ng Machine. 

is as powerful and eas 

d Speed lator are ' 


No other Power for the horses. 
The Level an e most valuable 
dmprovements ever made in horse powers. See that you 
get Heebner’s, any other with level lags wil) be an infringe- 
Ment upon our ts. 
The Little Giant has more good points than any other 
er. None can do work as fast, nor any better, and 
Mone are better made. Union Feed Cutter, Drag and Circu- 
Jar Saws, etc. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
5 HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 





i “Right Speedy” 


CORN SHELLER. 


Cheap, Durable and Effective ; shells 
12 to 14 bushels per hour. 

It is the best hand Sheiler 
made and I warrant it for 5 
years, 

Price #5, or handsomely nickel- 
plated, $6. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

If no nt in your vicinity, I will 
send Sheller express paid, on receipt 
of price. Send for circular. 


CURTIS GODDARD, 
Alliance, 0. 








| Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery, 


LABOR SAVING FOR FARM AND HOME. 


A. B. COHU & CO. 


have issued the lengest and finest Catalogue of 1,000 Imple- 
Ments, &c., ever published. Sent post-paid to any part of 
the pt of 25 cents. 








to send You their “FARMERS’ 
POCKET COMPANION,” Free. 


DO YOU WANT 
HAND PLOW? CET 


SULKY PLOW? ONL Y 


CORN CULTIVATOR 1 

CORN € 

HARROW? The BEST. 
WE MAKE THEM. 

Send your name and address on a postal card to 


DEERE & COMPANY, 
Moline, Ill. 








SAW ~ BEST 18 THE yap, 
reshers, 
MILLSE. N G I N E S, Bere, 


(For all sections and purposes. Write for FREE Pam hlet 
and Prices to THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR Co.,Mansfield,Ohio, 





THE BEST 
Ri-akea ach a= 
MACHINES. 


Clay Crushers, 
vo Yard Supplies, 
|ELD & SON 


JW.PE 
Ww OHIO 


OUGHBY 


DRAIN TILE 


MACHINES, |< 


By CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 








_—" 


DITCHING MACHINE, 
FOR UNDERDRAINING. 


Will do more work than 30 men with spades. Guar- 
antéed to give satisfaction. Send for Circular. 


WM. RENNIB, 





e 1 ATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


-SOLE MANUFACTURER, TORONTO, CANADA. 








WINTER IS THE TIME 


TO PUT UP YOUR TRACKS FOR 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


while the barns are full. You can then do the work your. 
self without the help of a carpenter, as you require no 
scaffolding. For circulars and prices of the best Hay Con- 
veyors, for either straight or curved track, address 

J. A. CROSS, Fultonville, N, , A 





Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 
Consisting of Grappli 
Fork, Carrier, Pulley Sree 
This Fork, Car, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U.S. and Canada with the 
oeet success. It has won 
ts way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best hay and grain 
pote «ee Every farm- 
er should send for acire 
now. E.V. R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., ea 





FORK READY TO 
ADJUST LN HAY 















© MHAW KEYE 
¢,, HAYING (TOOL Co. 
2 ? 


pARLVILLE 












AND 


CONVEYORS 


For Track, Kepe or Rod 
For BARNS or STACKING. 


en 
AGENTS WANTE 


' .B. WEEKS SYRACUSE 


New York. 





the customcr 
MM kecpingthcone 
° that suits « 












This Machine sows 
wheat two rods wide, 
sothata man walking 
one mile sows 4 acres, 
and does the work bet- 
ter than can bedone by 
any other means what- 
ever, It sows grass seed 
and all kinds of grain. 
Price $6. We have 
agents in all parts of 
the country. Send 
stamp for circular. 
GOODELL COMPANY; 

Antrim, N. H., Manuf’s. 


PULVERIZER.’ 








want a CLOD CRUSHER that will 
Bh en a lifetime, without etting out of 
order, and that will do BE TER WORK 
with ONE-HALF the labor and lighter 
draft than any other Implement for the 
purpose, send for prices and description to . 


H. P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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POST’S EUREKA SAP SPOUTS. 


See page 32, January No., 1884, Agriculturist, 
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IN ONE TOWN. 


IN SUCCESSFUL 








PORTER MFG. F 
Go. .» Limited, 


= as Syracuse,N.Y. 
G. G. YOUNG, Gen. Agt., £2 Cortiana 8t., New York. 

















Bookwalter Engine, 


Especially adapted for __ sl 
Creameries, and Farm’ purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Some 3 in actual use. 
Not one ever ex ploded. Can be run 
y any one of ordinary intelligence. 
very Engine complete ready to 
use a8 soon as received. No Engine 
built so good and so low in pr ce 
Horse-Power.. - 8240. 
ee ae i 0 
$3 - « ore ° 
. 5A Ty a AC y 
esate Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 





























TRIUMPH ENGINE. 


Especially adapted for »parposes soaete- 
ing light power. Wrought iron boilers— 
tested, inspected and Saieenedl paya- 
ble to the purchaser. Guaranteed as 
represented. Ready to run as soon as 
rR received. 

HorsE PowERr, $250.00. 
~ = 800.00. 


; ” 6: 375.00. 
ma,” . 500.00. 
Write to 


Paige Mf’g Co., 


340 and 342 State Street, PAINESVILLE, oO. 










S—> STOP THIEF! 


liu . Sold at Hard 
Sa ti pA a 288 4 Ls Tr $1. GO. Address 
Tibia Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y. 












| in, a) ? 
Suisun 


Vehicle made. 

8 as easy with one per- - 
son as with two. heSprings 
lengthen and shorten Cpe ate to the weig it 

~~ iy | « Equally well ada rough a pf 

con Sand fine irives et cities, Manufactured 
sold by all the leading O: “TIMI uildersand Dealers. 
Patentee, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Easiest ridin 








Uhicaco.1L., ABBOTT BUGGY CO 








(luuve aIZING HARROW. 


L €1.00 CRUSHER sx. AAVELER 
’ See ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE (Sl 


| NL TD A a TT SS ISS WSR IESE 
BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTER. 


STRONGEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST. } 
Thoroughly tested during | 
last four seasons, for Cut- | 
ting Ensilage, and proveda 
erfect success. The lead- 

g Cutter for last sixteen 
yours for cutting all kinds 
of dry and green fodder. 
Power cutters have Bald- 
win’s Safety Fly Wheel; 
reliable wheel 
Sizes for hand 
. Send for il- 
lustrated circulars con- 
taining description, prices 
and testimonials. 

©. Pierpont & Co., 
Mfrs., New even, Conn. 


THE ent CUTTERS. 











SEND FOR OUR NEW _ ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 

OF Enel AS? Pay, sh sed CUTTERS. 

E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
we wots American Agriculturist. 


STH TIGER. 


Best of All 
FEED GUTTERS. 


Cuts faster, runs lighter, 
and is the best made Cutter 
in the market. Cuts parons 
lengths. Four sizes for hand and four for power. $1 

$85. Responsible agents wanted. Manufactured only by 


CARR & HOBSON (Limited) 


47 Cliff Street, New York. 


18,000 Carpenters and Farmers 


now use our Late Make Filers to file saws, so they 
will cut faster than ever. Teeth all of equal size, 
Pitch and Bevel. Single one sent free on receipt of $2.50, 
where no Dealer keeps them for sale. A discount to Dealers 
or others wishing to sell. For Illustrated Circulars, Zesté- 
monials from persons who use them, ae -» address 

. ROTH & BRO.; New Oxford, Penna. 


















EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER. 
te THE HALLABAY. 









Shelling and Elevating dam, Grinding Feed, Cut- 
ting Hay, Sawing Wood, Pumping Water, etc. 
end for Catalngoe illustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Fumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, 
Noyes Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &c. 
Reliable Aguite wanted in all unassigned counties, 


U. $. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 


BATAVIA, Kane Co., ILL, 





THE 
HERCULES 


WIND ENGINE. 


The best self-regulating Wind 
Mill known. Agents wanted. 
Send stamp for new catalogue. 

Address, 


HERCULES 
Wind Engine Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 








Old Reliable Stover Improved, 


Weare the Sole Gung and Manufacturers 
rad the Stover Pumping Windmills 
y pumping water for Ral 
Vilibges, Suburban houses, I 
— e8, — vor 7 
igating. et » a8 as. ( 
iis of ‘all i or running 
Grinders, ar iba. etc, Also Feed 
Grinders opecated Le 4, amping Windmills. 
Corn and Cob Double-f: rinders with 
Sweep, Corn Shellers, Wood Saws, Corn Cul- 


tiv: ator, and EEPORT MAC general 
HONE Pa. a. 
THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


, the Stro; t and Best Self- 
gulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instru iieniene Sor ind. Mite with the first 
mill. All Wi warranted. 
or 
















ireu 
The Perkins’ Wind —— &Ax Co, 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 








Post-Office M oney Orders make payable at Gettysburg, Pa 


7,000 CHALLENGE Wind MILLS. 


N USE is eum Y State and Territory of 
th Nis's sectional wheel, has 


Sea oA, by usfor 15 and has 
(aes BATAVIA | paver: blown ore without « Ce 








0 other mi 
show. MILLS REN ON 80 DAYS TEBE 
TRIAL BEST DM 
SHELLERS, ETO. G00 GEN 
WANTEDin 


EED MILLO6@. ,Bataria, 


WELL BORIN 


and how to jase, is are 
mended in “‘ Amerioan Nov, = 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, pa 


wer. Needed by farmers in county, 
vee jad emg 6 and very Makes in 
We want the names of men that need 


Bend Send tang ft illustrated Ga Long | 





ARTESIAN WELL 
‘Beat Puosracr. 
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THE FERCUSON 


Bureau Creamery. 





Shallow Setting 
PERFECTED. 





Why is it Best? 


.STX SOLID REASONS. 


1. Because it separates the cream most completely, and 
therefore makes the most butter. 


2. Because it keeps the milk at a uniform temperature of 
60° and so secures the cream in the best possible cundition, 
and therefore makes the best butter. 


8. Because it favors the greatest development of color 
and flavor, and the best texture, or ‘ grain,’ and therefore 
is bp best for making fancy butter. 


Because it keeps the milk in a pure,cool, dry air, and 
tuliy ripens the cream before it. is removed from the milk, 
and therefore makes the best keeping butter. 


5. Because it uses the least Ice—only about one-fourth as 
much as the deep setting system. 


6. Because it requires the least labor. In no other way 
can the milk of a dairy be so easily cared for. 
Hundreds of the best dairymen have discarded the 
deep setting systems, and now use the Bureau. 
It is used and endorsed by such men as— 


Prof. L. B. ARNOLD, Pres. Amer. Dairy Association. 
y ves ar 3 GoopMAN, Jr., Lenox, ye ee 

A. W. CHEEVER, Agricul. Editor N. E. Far 

J. MILTON MACKTtE, Pres, per. Jersey Cattle. Ciub. 
Henry STEWART, Dairy Edito 

EpWakD BuRNETT, Deerfoot Farm, Southboro, Mass. 


Don’t bay any Pans, Cans or Creamers, 


orsend your milk to the factory, until you have sent f. 
our lemme illustrated Circulars and price sts. gi 


THE FERGUSON M’F’G CO., 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 





SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Co. 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND 


O FARMERS.,—It 
is important that the oda 
or Saleratus they use 
should be white and pure, in 
common with all similar eub- 
stances used for food. 

In making bread with 
yeast, it is well to use about 


half a teaspoonful of the 











& SALERATUS. 


& arm and Hammer” Brand Soda or Sal- 
‘eratus at the same time, and thus make the bread 


rise better and prevent it becoming sour by correcting 
the natural acidity of the yeast. 

DAIRYMEN and FARMERS should use 
only the ** Arm and Hammer” brand for clean- 
ing and keeping milk pans eweet and clean. 

Jo insure obtaining only the ** Arm and Ham- 
mer® brand Soda or Saleratus, buy tt in “ PouND or 
HALF POUND PackacEs,” which bear our name and trade- 
mark as inferior goods are sometimes substituted for the 
—- and Hammer” brand when bought in dulk. 








THE COOLEY 


MEDALS awarded 


‘wear 
| THE GOLD MEDAL a 
|} PALACE OF IND USRY, 
| Paris, France, 





U after weeks of com etitive tests with the leading Milk Setting 
pparatus of the WORLD. 


OVER 20,000 IN DAILY USE. 


They Raise the most Cream and make the best Butter. 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE 


THE 
Because it makes the most butte 
works so easy. Because it makes 
Also the EUREKA BY 
INTER, and a full line o: 
Send for Illustrated Circulars. 


FIVE COLD MEDALS and ELEVEN SILVER 


Process and Product. 


PAL ACE OF 


CREAMERS. 


for Superiority of 


— 
HE GOLD MEDAL at 

INDU gory: 

aris, France, 1882, 





ELEVATOR STYLE, 


, ; Re L, MARKET. 

r from a given amount of cream. Becaus th 

the best grained butter. Because it is the caslest ~ lg 
TTER. WORKER the NESBITT B 

Butter Making Utensils for Dairies and hee 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








Pat. Channel Can Creamery. 


Used in Dairies now all over the U. 8. 
Makes more Butter than any other process. 
Our Testimonials in circulars are vouchers. 
We furnish Churns, Butter Workers, etc. 
First order at wh Olesale where we have no 
agents—Agents° wanted. Send for Circulars. 


WM. E. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass. 


Moseley’ s Cabinet Creamery 
' Creamery & & Refrigerator 













Used with or without Ice. 


| STODDARD CHURN. 


Nine Sizes for dacs ad factory 
with or without pulley. 
One at wholesaie where we 
have no Agent. 
Dog Powers, Butter Boxes, Prints, Ete. lift; 
Moseley & Stoddard wre + 


STAR GHURNS. 


Five Sizes. 
Made of White Cedar 
and bound with Gal- 
vanized Iron Hoops. 


Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 







SUVTNIUID UOA ANAS © 











HOUSEK EEPERS. ATTENTION! 








- UNION &= The Improved 

=| UNION CHURN. 

S ou 

< Si hy 

- Sewing Machine 38 

= = Sh 

— pei od 

S fae 

= = |e 

aa ad ay 

= =| 2% 

Z =|e 

= Is the Best and & ail right. You ran = 

= ae | F'send for! reulare wich full 

ade. iy details of either or both these 
Agents Wanted. <~ ‘articles to the 


UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


This Instrument 


Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
is unequalled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 


tone. Larger sizes for 
House, Lodge and Chapel, 
contain 32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


For Grown People and children, the finest and cheapest 
AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE C0O., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Canvassers Wanted. 

















After three yeeep of practical trial and public endorse- 
ment, we offer Dairymen and to the Trade, our HAND 
BUTTER-W WORKER, operating on the principle of direct 
and powerful pressure, instead of rolling, grinding, or slid- 
ing upon the butter. 
Ve claim that it is the only Butter-Worker which will cer- 


tainly, quickly and easily, take out all the buttermilk, and 
which does not and cannot injure the grain of the butter, 
It works in the salt as easily and as well. 


D CHURN 


THE GENUINE 


BLANCHAR 


GET THE BEST 
Five Sizes made,for Family Dairies. Eight sizes for Fac- 
tory use. We now make both the Round and Square form 
of Factory Churns, All our goods are of perfect stock and 
the best workmanship, They are strong, simple, efficient, 
convenient and durable. The continue to be 
THE STANDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods for a 
“ BLANCHARD BUTTER-WORKER,” or a genuine “ BLANCH- 
ARD CHURN,” and if he has none on hand, send postal for 
Prices and Descriptive Circular to 
THE INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD'S SONS, ConcorD, N. H. 


APPARATUS & SUPPLIES 


CHEES FACTORIES! 


CREAMERIES 
AND DAIRIES. 
(?-Mannfacturing OUTFITS a Specialty. 
5 tor Illustrated Circular of ND Bur me 
ratus for making CHEESE A ER. 


JOHNS. CARTER “#0 














sent FREE. 





1635 Barker St. 
= Phila., Pa. 











Illus. Catalogue 





Try our way of A cae a 
ing and Shipping 
Butter, and get BEST prices. 





luwvertine He HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER snoAKVELER 
* See ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE BELA 








=e 1884 PRICES a= 


wh 


peeiine 3 aeo_cuulei. 


end. 


postal ca! 
ve will furnish pT Eyors our 


culemeneres bargain pricess 
ates oe moon 2 & yal successors to G@. W. TUB- 





NEB & Ross, 16 & 17 Dock 8q., Boston, Mass. 
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Ensilage.—An Important Discovery. 


Dr. M. Miles, Professor of Agriculture at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, made during 
the past summer at the Massachusetts Experimen- 
tal Station at Amherst some investigations in en- 
silage. It is well known that ensilage ferments, 
acetic acid is produced, and it often has a strong 
odor of vinegar, or the change goes still further 
and alcohol is formed. Fermentation in ensilage is 
due to the presence of bacteria, minute fungi, the 
growth of which induces fermentation in a similar 
way to that caused by the yeast fungus in other 
cases. To prevent fermentation the bacteria and 
their germs must be destroyed, which can be most 
readily done by heat. Prof. Miles’ experiments 
show that when exposed to a temperature of from 
one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and twenty 
degrees the bacteria are destroyed. In filling a 
silo in the ordinary manner, the temperature rises 
thirty degrees or more, and by properly managing 
the filling, the heat may be increased sufficiently to 
destroy the ferment. The details of the filling 
have yet to be determined by other experiments. 
This discovery promises to be of great value to all 
who make use of ensilage. 





Catalogues Acknowledged, 
a oe 

Dealers, more than ever before, add new departments 
to their business and make it difficult to classify their 
catalogues, Thus seedsmen include in their lists the 
ordinary bedding plants and small fruits, while nursery- 
men generally supply florists stock. We, as heretofore, 
enter the catalogues under what appears to be the lead- 
ing department, and note the others: 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


AutnEER Brotuers, Rockford, Ill.—One of the firm 
was a member of the well-known house of J. B. Root & 
Co., dissolved since the death of Mr. Root, A full illus- 
trated list. 

Benson, Mavute.& Co., 129-131 Front St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—A very full list, with many novelties in seeds. 
Also, sheep, swine and poultry in great variety. 

J. Botatano & Son, Baltimore, Md.—A number of 
novelties and specialties in vegetables. 

Watpo F. Brown, Oxford, Ohio, offers a number of 
specialties, including useful varieties of gourds. 

W. Arter Burere & Co.—A very full list, including 
pigs and poultry of the best breeds. A separate account 
of the award of premium for Welcome oats and offer of 
prizes for the current year. 

Wm. H. Carson & Co., No. 114 Chambers St., New 
York City.—A handsomely illustrated Catalogue, includ- 
ing many seeds now offered for the first tine. 

Exwarp P. Cioup, Kennet Square, Pa., offer several 
novelties in farm seeds ; has implements and live stock. 

Coz & Brotuers, Pella, Iowa.—Very full, especially 
in farm seeds. 

A. D. Cowan & Co., No. 114 Chambers St., New York 
City.—A large number of novelties in vegetable and flow- 
erseeds, Also, plants, implements, etc. 

Wi11am Evans, Montreal, Canada.—Vegetable, flower 
and farm seeds ; a large variety of implements. 

D. F. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.—Besides a very 
full list in all departmenrs, including plants. a supple- 
ment for specialties. 

Aaron Low, Essex, Mass.—A very full list. Seed po- 
tatoes a specialty, of which a great variety is offered. 

Hewry A. Dresr, No. 714 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 
Pa, As usual this catalogue offers plants as well as 
seeds, A supplement of twenty-four pages is added tu 
describe novelties. 

L. W. Goope.t1i, Amherst, Mass.—F lower seeds and se- 
lect list of vegetables, a colored plate of New Diamond 
Pansies. 

J.J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.—This list is, as 
usual,unique in form and contents and always interesting. 

Josrru Harris, Rochester, N. ¥.—Sceds for the farm, 
vegetable and flower garden. A choice selection. 

R. D. Hawtey, Hartford, Conn.—Vegetable and farm 
seeds, with numerous farm and garden implements. 

Peter HENDERSON & Co., Nos. 35-87 Courtlandt St., 
New York, entitle their catalogue “ Everythiug for the 
Garden.” It is wonderfully full, with many novelties. 

Jounson & Stokes, No. 1,114 Market St., Philadel- 
phia. Well illustrated wjth a number of novelties, 

Lanpretu & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., celebrate the 
hundredth year of their house by iseuing a catalogue that 
is a marvel of beauty and a wonder in its contents, 

Henry Ler, Denver, Col.—A very full catalogue of 
seeds of all kinds and implements, that would do credit 
to a much older place. 

Menpennaut & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—Very fall in 
Wyre and flowers, with novelties. 

ANZ, NeunER & Co., Louisville, Ky.—-A full list, in- 
cluding flowers as well as seeds of all kinds. 
_ Paez & Kenszy, Des Moines, Iowa.—Besides seeds 
_ greenhouse and other plante, fruit and other trees, 
etc. 


Wu. Rennie, Toronto, Ont.—A remarkably neat and 
fall catalogue, giving useful directions for culture. 





JouN Saux, Washington, D.C.. issues his usual cata- 
logue of flower and vegetable seeds. 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio, issue a 
catalogue of seeds and one of “ Dollar Collections” of 
roses and bedding plants. 

James M. Tuorsurn & Co., No. 15 John St., New 
York. Wonderfully fall, compact, and instructive, with 
many new things. CHANGE oF Figm.—Mr. Grant ‘Thor- 
burn, Jr., having retired, Messrs. J. M. Thorburn and 
F. W. Bruggerhoff will continue the business under the 
same firm name. 

E, A. Reeves & Co., No. 68 Courtlandt St., New York 
City.—General assortment of seeds, with current novel- 
tics, implements, fertilizers, etc. 

Hiram Sistey & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
1l!.—Besides vegetable, flower and farm seeds this im- 
— catalogue contains plants, implements and fertil- 

Crs. 

Wu. H. Samira, (late of the firm of Henry A. Dreer, 
No. 1,018 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.—A very full col- 
lection of seeds, implements, fertilizers, small fruits, etc. 

H. N. Smrrn, South Sudbury, Mass.—A select list of 
vegetable and flower seeds. 

Isaac F. Truuinemast, La Plume, Pa., sends his cata- 
logue in ‘‘ Seed-Time and Harvest,” a magazine. 

GrorcE S. Wates, Rochester, N. Y¥.—An illustrated 
list of flowers and small fruits. 

Sam’. Witson, Mechanicsville, Pa.—Also roses and 
bedding plants. Many novelties in vegetables. 


NURSERYMEN. 

H, G. Bregsz, Hoosac, N. Y.—Small fruits. Also, live 
stock, poultry, etc. 

Extwaneer & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—In addition 
to their regular catalogues have issued a supplement 
containing novelties in fruit trees, roses, ornamental 
trees and shrubs, some now offered for the first time. 

Davip Frrevson & Son, Ridge and Lehigh Avenues, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Greenhouse and hardy plants. Fine 
colored plate of single dahlias. 

M. E. Hivgrey, Marena, Iowa.—A_ special list of 
strawberries, which he calls “‘ Hinkley’s Shortcake.” 

Joer, Hornor & Son, Merchantville, N. J.—A full and 
illustrated list of small fruits, including the new kinds. 

W. N. Hoveurarine, Seymour, Conn.—Small fruits; 
the Connecticut Queen strawberry, now first offered. 

W. W. Jounson, Snowflake, Mich.—Trade list of tree 
seedlings and tree seeds. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J.—Mostl 
small fruits. Several specialtics illustrated. 
fruits, especially peaches, and other matters. 

F. K. Puaznix & Son, Delavan, Wis.—Geueral fruit 
list, with special attention to crab-apples. 

Wootson & Co., Passaic, N. J.—Hardy plants, includ- 
ing ferns and bulbs, many now offered for the first time. 


STOCK, IMPLEMENTS, FERTILIZERS, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. 


devoted to 
Also, tree 


Drton BrotueErs, Normal, Ill.—Norman horses ; an 
immense stock, finely illustrated. 

M. W. Dunnam, Wayne, IIl.—The catalogue of the 
Oakiawn Stud of Percheron horses, of nearly one hun- 
dred and forty pages, gives some idea of the number of 
this breed now in this country. : 

FrEEPoRT MacuinE Company, Freeport, Ills.—The 
Stover wind mills, with pumps; tanks, etc. 

Timotuy B. Hussry, North Berwick, Me. Illustrated 
list of plows, cultivators, and other implements. 

Kine & Co., Owego, N. Y. Hand-made harness. 

OnonpaGa Satt.—The various salt companies in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., unite in publishing a ‘“* manual” giving the 
dairy and agricultural uses of the various brands of salt. 

GarRpneER B. WEEKs, Syracuse, N. Y.—Grappling hay- 
forks, railway conveyors and attachments, 

Szpewick Bros., Richmond, Ind.—Wire farm-fencing, 
gates, netting, etc. 

Tue Micuican WasHeER Co., St. Clair, Mich., describe 
their washer, which is claimed to be different’ from the 
many which have preceded it. 

J.C. Mevcuer, O’Quinn, Tex.—Insect and animal ex- 
terminator, a contrivance for blowing sulphur and other 
fumes into burrows, etc. 

Enterprise Manuracturine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—A great variety of useful house and store appliances, 
mills, presses, choppers; also the celebra smooth- 
ing or sad iron of Mrs. Potts, which has been welcomed 
into many households. ; 

Jackson Brotuers, 94 Grand St., Albany, N. Y.—The 
New York State Drain Tile Works offer drain tiles of 
various styles and collars. 

Tuurston & BrieHam, Buffalo, N. Y.—Knives, razors, 
and other cutlery. 

W. S. Brunt, 100 Beekman St., New York City. Cata- 
logue of ** Universal Force Pumps.”’ 

Tue C-Sprine Cart Co., Rushville, Ind.—An illus- 
traicd list of the various vehicles made by this company. 

Tue Mares FoRMULA AND PERUVIAN Guano Co.—A 
description of the kinds of fertilizers made by the com- 
pany and reports on their use the past year. 

J.B. Sanpr & Son, No. 141 Water St., New York City, 
send a pamphlet giving the composition of the various 
fertilizers made by them. : 

W. E. Stirr, Sabetha, Kans.—Pure bred poultry and 
eggs for hatching. 

J. B. & 8S. J. Foster, Sharpsburg, Pa.—High-class 
fowls and eggs for hatching. 

Dr. A. J. Pontius, Millersburg, Pa.—White Leghorns, 
Wyandottes, and other poultry. 

A. C, Hawkins, Lancaster, Mass.—Poultry, Wyan- 
dottes and Plymouth Rocks, 

T. B. Everett & Ci., 43 So. Market Street, Boston.— 
Manufacturers of Matthews’ secd drill, also hand culti- 
vator, and wheel hoe, 

* ¢. Newton, Batavia, Ill.—Newton’s improved ani- 
m 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


[Published and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 
%1 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.) 

Farm and Garden. 
ps) New American Farm Book. «8 50 
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Fruits and Flowers 


Plants.. 
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Prspah empap. vn Circular Saw Mills 

ber universal Log Beam, 
> gee simultaneous 
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Eccentric Friction F 
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scbeabsaterea ter Salem fron Works, = C. 


SA W MILLS.z25: 


For Steam or Water Power. Also 







ENGINES. 223. 


From 6 to 80 Horse Power. 


Built by RUSSELL & CO., 
MASSILLON, OHIO. 
Catalogue and Price List Sent Free. 


$250 WILL BUY 














The Best Pony 


SAW MILL 


Offered for the Mon 
&8@ Send for Circular. 


RICHMOND adeno WORKS. 
ICH MOND, IND. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS. 


BICHMOND IND., 
Manufacturers of 
Mill Stones and Flouring 
Mill Machinery. 
We manufacture the 
Best French Bahr f 
Corn & Feed Mills 


inthe country. Send 
for description and 


[State you saw this j 
in Am.Agriculturist. a 
























Corn and 
mills Gob with 

CAST ST CAST STEEL GRINDERS 

Warranted su 








gummy, Grain eve —hard. aott,. picky. and 
"Chemical Is, C: lay. uano, 
“4.7 a wonderful ma- 
poate Feed, &c., &c. 2 
Bollers of oP ait sizes, for Farm- [a 
ore and anufact ‘acturers’ use—at lowest prices. 


Send fo Circular. Address, 
3 34 Cortlandt Street, New York. * 








CORN & FEED oe 
Corn & ob Matis. 18 : sizes, ad adapte 


do as good w' as Bubr stone, ant to 


give e satisfaction. We rantee them 
do all we claim forthem. Willgivea 
trial phn days, and if not as repre- 


rises al Sie 


ye ty 
gre tract Ser th 





ACM E 


WULVERIZING HARROW, 


P €1.00 CRUSHER no LEVELER 
"SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE EEE 








CAST-IRON LAND ROLLER. 
(In Tweo Sections.) 








These Rollers cost about one-third more than common 
ones, but they are worth more than three of any other kind. 
For circulars, address, 


DICKEY & PEASE, Manufacturers, Racine, Wis. 
puns is the Firm that manufactures the Celebrated ** P, 


” Fanning Mills known the world over. Also, 
pi ro eeriess Corn Sheller.’’ 





ster Shells & Corn 


AND MILL (Ff. Wilson’s 
; - 100 per cent. more made in 
Keeping poultry. Also Power Mills and Farm Feed 
Circula and rena sent on application. 
LSO ROS., Easton, Pa. 








OUR NEW 


No: 7 Feed Mill. 


THE Sth WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


Don't fail to get description be- 
fore baying. Warrante d'to nd 
faster and better than any mill of 
same price. The lightest draft 
mill. Has double force feed _ 
Gast Cast Steel Grinder 

We also make Big, Little and 
J, New Giants. The only mili that 
2 will Seng with husk on. Send 

for prices to 
J. A. FIELD & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Spray Your Fruit Trees 
WITH 


Field’s Orchard Force Pump 


THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. 
aney the Cheapest and the Best. 
All Sizes and Kinds of Iron Pumps. 
You can save money by pyees 
our pumps from us. Send for Cata- 


FIELD FORCE P , 
FORCE PUMP CO., 


 W. SS. BLUNT, 
100 Beekman Street, 
New York, Manuf'r of the 


Universal” and “Lotus” 
‘“*NOISELESS” 


Force Pumps. 


Mushroom Strainers, 
Sand Chambers, 

Deep Well Pumps, 

Garden Engines. 
a Orders received, and Pumps fitted 
A complete and ready to be put into 
é the deepest wells. 
Full su "B of eee, Tron 


Pipes 2 for 


A $15,000 FIRE 


Would have been chronicled, had it not been for the use of 
three of Lewis’ Combination Force Punp. which happened 
to be in the immediate ong ¥ora description of said 
fire, and the saving of many other buildings by the use of 
the above pump, send for my Illustrated Catalogue. I have 
ents all over the U. 8., who are making $10 to per day, 
euiling wae Pumps. I give their name and address in Cat- 
= e. The Pump has attachments for making 8 complete 
iistinet machines, is made of brass, will throw a good 
stream of water 50 to 60ft. , and retails for onl $6. Agents 

wanted hovery were. Send a ato once for price list and terms. 

ay ouse should: be eprovice with one of these Pumps 

8, cL WwIs, Catskill, N. e 














ras 
reniars. 





















The best 
mill in the 
world, 


separates 
Oats,Cockle 
and all foul 
stuff from, 
wheat. Itis 
also a Per- 
fect Cleaner 
of Flax, Tim- 
othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
of Seeds. The 
great im- 
provement 
over other 
mills is that = 
it has Two Shoe 8 esp dapte 
warehouse use. send for deecrintite Gireuiae 
and Price-List. 


S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis, 


Farm Grist Mills 


AND CORN SHELLERS. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 


Every Machine iz fully Ww 
ranted. Price of so $15 to $40. 
Bhellers, $5. Don’t b a ite or 
Sheller until vou haves our terms 
and Illustrated Circular. Address 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


STEVENS’ 











mits in 
feat, '0 cash and hupwaxds.! —s 
boas 


A.W. SOreT ENS & 808 
(AUBUER, N. Y. 
OF” Menti is paper. 


GET THE BEST oy 
CAST-STEEL GRINDING PARTS 6. 
wiKE LES More DURABLE. 

KE LESS FOWES and 


Oo RE WO 
pom for OVET ogue. 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


= Philadelphia. Fa. 
MFRs. OF THE Union HorsE-POWER AND 








THE McLEWEE PATENT. 
Non-Mechanical, no Chimney 
Lamp: 
Burns Without a Chimney : 
Requires no Winding up: 
No machinery to get ont of 
order : 
Absolutely NON-EXPLOSIVE : 
Gives a larger and brighter 
flame than can be obtained 
with a Chimney: 
BEST LAMP ever invented: 
Send for Circular. 
PRICES; 
Stand Pp, compl 
ith Globe, ovecee 10 $4 00 
Hanging Lamp, 
piace, with Globe, $7 00 
WEKTOGRAPH M’F'G CO., 
22 & 24 Church St.. 


New Yor, 
Sole Manufacturers, 





We will send you a watch orachain 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, O..0.D.,tobe 
examined before paying any y money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 

We manufacture all 


5 all ae » of oF 0. styles free free. 
STANDARD Al AMERICAN iGAN WATCH eo, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FRUIT DRIER. 


PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


Deitz Automatic Fruit Drier. 


DEITZ MANUPF’G CO., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


wine or sere FRUIT 


Zrestiee i in ed methods 
SENT F Pnderful results. 
Tables 4, fields. Prices, 
and General Statistics. Address 

AMERICAN MANUF°G C0., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 














“American Fruit Dri 
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OUR ELEGANT 
125 Page Illustrated 


POULTRY CATALOGU 


For will be ready thismonth. It tells more about Poultry 

d peely raising than any $2.00 book in the United States. 

't tells now, we keep 500 fowls on two and one-halt mate scree. and 

wally cl =| $1,700. Pricn, 25 CENTS. taken. 

Prive Lists free. (Mention this paper.) R. B B MITCHELL 

& GO., % McCormick Block, Chicago. Send in your ore 
Gers that we may know how many to publish. 











A book devoted entirely to PiymMovuTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on, WHITE 

LEGHORNS, ‘another on Brown LEGHORNS 

a book on curing PouLtTrRY DISEASES, an 
P another entitled How to FEED Fow.Ls. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 

five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. Stoppanp, Hartford, Ct. 


PRIZE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Took all the high prizes in New England and New York 
City, 1883 and 1884. ig 3 and fowls forsale. Send for circu- 
lar. A. C. HAW NS, Lancaster, Mass. 


EGG 


Piers BRED POULTRY {and E for hatching 








for hatching from Leading Varieties of 
Fowls. Send 10c, for book on manage- 
ment. J.M.SMITH, Stony Brook, N.Y. 





for sale at reasonable prices. All — eading varieties. 
d for circular and yee ee 


STITT, Sabetha, Kans. 
EGCS 


RESH EGGS from Choice Fowls. BROWN LEGHORN 
50,and WYANDO Oy ey Re, Discount on large orders. 
irculars free. J. J. STYER, Concordville, Del. Co,, Pa. 

from 6 varieties pare Bred Poultry sent to 
all parte 0 of Tete Birds for sale. 


EGGS 
BERTS, Malvern, Pa. 


$10 0 Been7s 20 NARRA Gat NSETT TUR- 
0 a pair. 





and fine fowls. For prices on all the 
breeds and for best Incubators, > 
dress P. H. Jacobs, Hammonton, N. J. 











d 12 years for size and plumage. 
ick of flock order now. Tim eon on 
W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, C 


ee Ww. aud BROWN LEGHORN 
GGS, RS for $2, 26 $8., 80-85. 18B Turkey Eggs, $5. 
ulars free. ET IDA, Delaware S8ta., New Jersey. 


For 
rkey Raising, 25c. 








OR FANCY POULTRY AND EGGS address, 
B. McCAFFREY, Box 50, Steubenville, O. .Langshan, 
Japanese and African Bantams and Fur Fowl. 





GGS FUR HATCHING. 10 varieties pure-bred 





Poultry. os arculare fre 
H. D. SENNINGS, Rio, Columbia Cg., Wis, 
OR Fancy Poultry and E 


Exes of claks varieties, 
for Circular and a. * address, with stamp, 


OSTER, Sharpsburg, Pa. 
INCUBATORS ft. Sto%%s 


nly. Machines guaranteed. Operators sent if desired, to 
ins mane ot pee asers. fered as cents postage for illustrated 
et and re 
MAURICE A. ‘STRONG, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN INCUBATOR 


Is paeee, Reliable, Successful, and a Self-Regulator. All 
prices from $25 to 3200. Send stamp for circulars. The 
Acme Egg Tester is ad beats 25c. each, 2for 50c., $2.40 per 
doz., post-paid. Addre 

E. E. BISHOP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 


THE THERMOSTATIC INCOUBATOR. 
A Hand-Book of Artificial Incubation. 


For sale by the ORANGE JUDD CO., Broadway, New York. 
Price, Paper covers, 36c.; Cloth, 56c. For circulars and In- 
cubators, address the Author, 

E. S. RENWICK, 19 Park Place, N. Y. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


oe the Leading and Standard Apparatus of the 
orld For Hatching and Raising Poultry. It is 
imple and easy to manage, Absolutely Teliable, erfectly 
regulating, and never fails to hatch. 
PERFECT BATCH EE co. 
Elmira, NEW York. 





UEEN ARTI- 


AND PACIFIC 
RS. First class 











Be sure and mention this paper. 


Eclipse Incubator 


Warranted to be fully equal to representation. The most 
erfect self-regulating, and most durable incubator made. 
Send for circular to, S;HE ECLIPSE INCUBATOR 

Boag am, Mass., or, 68 Devonshire St., Room ‘3, 
ass. 





oston, M. 





THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBAT OR. 


Age for 1884. Better than ever. The handsomest, 
oe est, most durable and best_machine in the market. 
No electricity or clock-work. Perfectly selif-regulating. 
fond 2c-stamp for circular to A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, 


Halsted’s Book on ‘ Incubation and Pacuibaiors,” 185 
Pages. Over 100 ‘nlustrations. 5 cents by mail.. 


f 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 
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Is the only ssneral purpose Wire Fence 4 use, AO a Btro: 
fogs, pigs, chose and poultry,as well as the most vicious stock, wit. 
fence for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and ver y 
galvanized) it will last a life-time. ap : 
e ask for ty a fair trial, knowing it will wer itself into favor. The +s 


the 
teries. Covered wit 
ee wae 1 every TEeepedt. ; - womes 
ates, made of wrou, ron and steel wire, de: 
W’; slso manag | dong beat and hatanst All ben 
* stall ©. Best Wire Stretcher and 
relics Wied 
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Iron Automatic or Self- Opening Gate, also Chéa; 
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Net-Work without Barbs. It will torn 
out injury to en 4 fence or stock. 1tis just 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and —— vat 
It is Superiorvo : 





strength and durabi 
apest and Ni 

Post Auger, Also Busse 

geared engines for grinding and other 


Engines for pumping water, or 
ht work. For prices and a partincianass hardware dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 
SEDGWICK B Richmond. Indiana, 





Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
Eios inger, 

RINGS AND HOLDER. 


No sha ints.in the» flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that -close with the 
joints in the — and produce 





Va soreness Of the n 


The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 








Only Single Rin Rver I ert 
Closes ses on fhe Secale onthe 
row 
An ple wns, ins a4} 
This is the only: Sin e ae — roa 
that closes on, the oui 
overcomes a serious def 
= oiaet rings which close vai, 
cogetae? in the flesh, causing it to 
eep the hog’s nose sore, 
the above cuts. 





s 


CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR; ILL. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


i‘ monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
eS) nk ad Also the American 
us ¥? Yard, the only weekly 
pacer evoted entirely to poultr: 








ate pa 8 1.50 i+ year. Bot 

pore rs for $2.00. samp]? copy 

oth indica on receipt uf nine 
cents in 


m poses stamps. 


H..H. STOD ‘ Barron, Cr. 


" Address 





N. E. Poultry Farm. 


—— Rocks, Brown Leghorns and Am. Dominiques 
are best fowls for all purposes, 14,500 cage from ot hens 


ini [ees Ghoine s stock for sale. Eggs for hatching, $2 per 
26 ; $8 per 100, warranted fresh and true. 
RATHBUN & PIERCE. P P. 0. Box 900, Hartford, Conn. 





PRIZE CATTLE. 


A. J.C. C. H. R. JERSEYS, 


Two Year Old cepts Lng fas and 5 Salven: combined of such 
blood as EUROTA RECTOR 2nd,, 469, 

ALBRET, 44. As —~ ite takoral eis erd has won prizes ‘both 
in Canada andthe U.S. WM. CROZIER, Northport, L. I. 


FOR SALE 
H. R. JERSEY BULL CALVES, 


By TaAY (4825), the Full Brother of BOMBA (10830). 
By BUTTERNUT of "Home Farm (6995); the son of PEDRO 
(8187), and ELBERT (8630), From choice Dams. 
CHAS. S. TAYLOR, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 





“ Greenhill Stock Farm.” 


THE i QuP WATER DIP 

S NOT POISONO 
ected with COLD WATER. Safe to. use in 
ST WEATHER, It is a sure cure for all 
Insect Pests and Worms of domestic 
For various uses 





Mixes 
Sifu piace ses. 
ir ve farmer should keep it. 


mals. 
ot this Dip: in In detail send pos' ° ay 
ED. Gen’] Agent 
296 E. Chase tall Baltimore, Ma. 





Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and, Poland China , Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collie es and 
ion Hounds, bred and for sale 

ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
or Circular and Price List. 








Pure bred recorded_Po- 
Innd China’ Swine. Pigs 

all for sale, in pairs 
or trios, not akin. rite 
for what you want. 
close stamp for new cata- 
Reduced rates by 


*jOHN B. HOWE, 
Seneca, Ills. 












Mention this paper, 





THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITHS SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANCHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
T sands in use. Iiustrated” circular free. Manupactnyed 











by C. D. BROOKS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y, 





A NEW Pook ON CARP CULTURE D 
POND MAK An experience of 28 yonee: 
1. Send fora dar "2 other information and Price 


$ 
List of live Carp free. FINLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Geet. ca CARP FRY for sale from 2 to'4in. 





25 cts. each. 50c. extra for pail delivered to. ¢ ~ 


fice. T. V. SMITH, Sharon Springs, Schoharie Co., N.Y. | 


Dniversity of the State of New York. 


—— 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The current session of this Instituti began fa Octobe, 
1883. paislogase and announcements can oa be had from the: 
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Going’s Tonic Powder. 

G 8 Colic Powder.—For 
or aoe? or Inflammation atthe the i erg Cee 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., 


Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, es 
Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition: Purying 
Remedy known to Veterinary Sciene 
For Cough, Asm 
Providence 


Dean of 
or Bots. 
The Beate Freperetion ze wigs, 
and Imparting to its Coat a as 
Going’s Cough Powder, — 
Prominent digcnlege bonus 
Pao Gal ‘Mass. B 


709 Washington "Ave. ; ; New Olean, is nw 
Magazine St.: Cleveland, O., Dr. F.8. 0) 
St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. MeCull ley and 

Chicago, IIl., Van Schaack, Stevenson o Co.; 

8. Taylor & *Co., 181 E. Madison 8t.; 

Bros. & Cutler; Helens, Mont., R. 8.3 

City, Idaho, Wm. H. abe #) San 
Winchester. 214 Battery St. 


c i 3 
These remedies are eat’ ai pst eps put upin Be boxes, and ' 
for an indefinite perk 
charge, on receipt of 1 per oF rine. : 


directions enclosed. 
PROF, J. A. GOING, P. 0.Box 988, New York City. - 
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s=|mportant! New Books!==« 
=P REMI UM s =: 


Any one of the four Valuable Books described below, will be PRESENTED and sent post-paid, anywhere in the United States or British America, to 
any person who within 30 days sends us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, (or his own subscription, if new,) to the American Agriculturist,( English or German) 
for 1884, at the regular rate of $1.50 a year, and TEN CENTS EXTRA FOR POSTAGE, making $1.60 in all. For every additional subscription at the same 
rate ($1.60), an additional book will be sent. Thus four subscriptions, at $1.60 each, will secure all four of these books, post-paid ; ten subscriptions, ten books, 
post-paid, and so on. Ten cents additional for packing and postage secures the Premium Pictures. But this offer includes no Music or other Premiums. 


FARM CONVENTENCES.§ HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES, 


: - Fully Illustrated with over Two Hundred Engravings. 
A Practical Hand-Book for the Farm. READY, FEBRUARY 20, 1884. 
READY, FEBRUARY 20, 1884. 


Every House-keeper can save many times the cost of the work by providing 
OVER TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTR. ATIONS herself with a long list of cheap, easily constructed labor-saving devices. The 
’ secret of success in house-keeping is knowing how to do things quickly and well. 

Describing all Manner of Home-Made Aids to 
Farm Work. NONE OF THESE CONTRIVANCES 


**Household Conveniences ”’ is a key to this secret. 
A Most Complete Volume, filled with valuable Hints and 
ARE PATENTED, and all Farmers can Readily 
Make Most of them for themselves. 








































Suggestions, for doing all kinds of Work in the House- 
hold. NONE OF THESE CONTRIVANCES ARE PATENT- 
ED, and all Housekeepers can readily make them for 
themselves. 

CuaprTer I.—Asout THE Hovsr.—Hammocks and Tents, Garden Seats, Win- 
dow Screens and Awnings, Clothes Lines, Ash Bins and Ash Sifters, Wood Racks, 
Disposal of House Slops, Crematories, Snow-Plows. Leaches, Lye and Soap, 
Screens, Carriage Steps, Vines at the Door, Cisterns, Fruit Driers, &c., &c. 

CuaptTer IIl.—THe Ceiitar.—The Cellar in General, Musty Cellars, Ventilat- 
ing a Cellar, Ice Boxes or Refrigerators, Preserving Ice, Meat Safes, Water Fil- 
terers, Milk Cupboards, Cheese Presses, Butter mps, Cellar Windows, Coal 
Bins, &c., &c. 

Cuapter III.—Tue Krrcnen.—Flour-Boxes, Spice-Boxes, Folding Ironing 
Tables, Side-Tables, Bread or Kneading-Boards, Baking-Tables, Wash-Benches, 
Wash-Sinks, Graters and Slicers, Clothes-Driers, Summer-Drinks, Cooling-Frames, 
Coffee-Mills, Neat Wood-Boxes, &c., &c. 

CHAPTER VI.—PANTRIES AND CUPBOARDS.—Chimney and Corner Cupboards, 
Well Arranged Pantries, Poison Boxes, Store-Room Boxes, &c., &c. 

CuaPTeR V.—TueE Dinine Room.—Cases for Silver, Convenient Side Tables, 
Table Decoration, Inexpensive Decoration Generally, Extension Leaf for a Com- 
mon Table, How to Carve, Fruit Cans. ® 

CHarPTer VI.—TuHE SitTinc Room.—Plant Shelves, Rustic Window Boxes, 
Picture Frame, Vines in the Window, Decorative Art. Flower Boxes, Hanging 
Baskets, Care of Carpets, Carpet Sweeping, Hat Racks, Stove Pipes, Lamp Shades, 
Canary Birds, Ornamental Wood Boxes, Paper Holders, &c., &c. 

There are other chapters on the Library, the Sewing Room, &c., &c.—all making 
the most exhaustive work of the kind extant. This Volume abounds in common 
sense hints and suggestions from scores of experienced house-keepers, is within 
the reach of all, and should be a daily consulted work in every home. 































A Manual of what to do and how to doit.. Made up of the best ideas from 
the experience of a large number of practical men. Every one of the two hun- 
dred and forty pages and two hundred engravings, teaches a lesson in itself in 
Farm Economy. 

This invaluable book contains simple and clear descriptions of labor-seving 
devices, for all departments of Farm Work. It abounds in important hints and 
suggestions, to aid farmers in the construction of these labor-saving devices. The 
volumeis, so to speak, a complete hand-book for doing every-day work quickly 
and readily. 4 

Among the many subjects treated are: Bins for Oats, Fastenings for Cows, 
Movable Hen’s Nests, Management of Young Bulls, Hints for the Work Shop, 
Boat Building, Business Habits, Hay Racks, Manure, Relief for Spavin, Tool 
Boxes, Making Hinges, Watering Places for Stock, Shaving Horses, Doors, Venti- 
lating Fodder Stacks, Harrows, Clearing Lands, Feed Racks for Sheep, Troughs, 
Stalls, Hog Killing, Cements, Improved Dump Carts, Prevent Washing of Hill- 
Sides, Stone Boats, Unloading Corn, Fall Fallowing, Lime and Lime Kilns, Ring- 
ingand Handling Bulls, Mixing Cement. 

It will be seen from the above that this book covers a large field, and the need 
of this has long been felt, and it is certain to fill a most important place in the 
farm library. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





































































JUST PUBLISHED. 


COTTAGE HOUSES 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES, 


TOGETHER WITH 


COMPLETE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS, 
By S. B. REED, Arcuitect, 


Author of “ House Plans for Everybody,” etc. 


WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


General descriptions, and detailed estimates of materials, construction, and 
cost, are given with each plan—by which any intelligent person may readily com- 
prehend the character of the buildings, and which will enable any builder of ordi- 
nary experience to prepare his estimates—corrected by the varying circumstances 
of locality and prices, and proceed to their erection. Nearly all these plans,have 
been built from, and their practicability proven. They embrace a great variety of 
arrangement, and are adapted to meet the general want for convenient, comfort- 
able, and economic homes. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BARN PLANS AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Illustrations. 


A Most Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, 
Plans, etc., by Practical Writers, for the 


Construction of Barns and all Outbuildings. 


Chapters are devoted, among other subjects, to the Eco- 
momic Erection and Use of Barns, General Farm Barns, 
@Oattle Barns and Stables, Dairy Barns, Sheep Barns and 
Sheds, Carriage Houses, Poultry Houses, lViggeries, Tool 
Houses, Corn Houses and Cribs, Ice Houses, Ice Houses and 
Cool Chambers, Dairy Houses, Spring Houses, Granaries, 
Smoke Houses, Dog Kennels, Bird Houses, Root Cellars 
and Root Houses. 

The very large number of Iustrations, more than Two Hundred and Fifty in all, 
constitute a most important feature of the work, presenting to the eye, as they 
do, désigns and plans for every kind of Barns and Outbuildings. 

The proper and economical erection of Barns and Outbuildings requires far 
more forethought and planning than are ordinarily given to their construction. 
A barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or shape, and the same 
tay be said of a corn-house, a poultry-house, or even a pig-pen. 

Illustrated Works upon Barns and Out-door Buildings have hitherto been so ex- 
pensive as to limit their circulation to comparatively few in number. This Volume 
of two hundred and thirty-five pages, and two hundred and fifty-seven Illustra- 
tions and Engravings, is sold at so moderate a price as to be within the reach of 
all. Every professional builder, and every person, be he farmer or otherwise, who 
desires to erect a barn, or any outbuilding, can, in this book, secure a wealth of 
designs and plans for a comparatively trifling sum. 

._ CLOTH, 12mo., PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 














































CONTENTS. 


Desien I.—A Cottage. oe | $600. Il.—A Cottage costing $750. III.—A 
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Kind Words, 


Mr. Chester P. Dewey, the well-known literatus of 
Brooklyn, writes under date of January 3ist.: ‘‘I have 
received the February American Agriculturist. It is a 
tip-top number, beautifully illustrated, and ought to 
fetch everybody engaged in Rural Life, from Maine to 
the Pacific. 

Worth Millions. 


Eyxar, Iil., Jan. 8, 1884. 
“J have been a subscriber of your most excellent pa- 
per for several years. Its exposure of frauds is worth 
millions to the people.” G. W. LANGFORD. 


Won't be Without It. 


OsaaE, Iowa, Jan. 6, 1884. 
“JT did not take the American Agriculturist last year. 
Iam very sorry | I did not, w ill be careful not to be with- 
out itany more.’ C. F. LEmen. 


Doubles in Value Every Year. 


Newtown, Pa., Dec. 29, 1883. 
“ A subscriber since 152, I still find that every year it 
increases doubly in value.” - Jos. C. CAMIN. 


More than Twenty Years, 


RiveErsrpE, Me., Dec. 31, 1883. 
“JT have been a subscriber to the American Agricul- 
turist for more than twenty years, I think without miss- 
ing a single year, and shall renew this year.’ 
E. L. Brown. 


Our Dictionary and other Premiums, 
The Satisfaction they Give. 


RANDOLPH, Wis., Jan. 11, 1884. 
“The Dictionary was duly received, am very much 
pleased with it : better than expected.” 
D. MALuINson. 


Very Complete. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 5, 1884. 
“Please accept my thanks for the valuable presentgof 
the Dictionary. It is just what I es and is cer- 
tainly a very complete work.” . M. Lone. 


Speaks a Good Ag 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Jan. 5, 1884. 
“Yes, I shall welcome the American Agriculturist to 
my new home as an old friend, and the Dictionary and 
Picture shall stimulate me to speak a ~ word for you 
on all suitable occasions.’ . H. Crate. 


Very Nice Indeed. 


Stronae’s Prarir, Wis., Dec. 14, 1888. 
“Tam just in receipt of the Dictionary. It is very 
nice indeed, and thanking you very — I remain, 
Very sincerely yours,” . SPoor. 


Supplies a Long-felt Want. 


Exuicotr Ciry, Md., Jan. 9, 1884. 
“T must not forget to thank you for the Dictionar 
sent as a Premium, as it supplies a long-felt want, and 
appreciate it very much,” TEMMINE. 


Much Pleased. 


LANESVILLE, Ind., Dec. 27, 1883. 
“The Dictionary arrived in good order, am very much 
pleased with it.” W. GRESHAM. 


Splendid Premiums, 
Dec. 25, 1883, 
“Thave received your splendid premiums. The pic- 
ture is beautiful; the Dictionary is both beautiful and 
usefal, for which you have my thanks.” 
W. E. Honuister. 


“T thank = for your promptness in sending to the 
eubscribers I sent in. They are all much pleased with 
Dictionary, paper ard ey ey I hope to send 
another batch of names in a few days, and will do all I 
can for your paper.’ 


The Engravings Alone Worth the Price 
of All, 


Penacook, N. H., Jan. 15, 1884. 
“T have received the papers, Dictionary and Engrav- 
ings all right. Am very much pleased with them all. 
The Engravings alone are worth the price of them all." 
ery respectfully, . H. WILiiaMs. 


James Way. 





The Acme Pulverizing Marrow. 
—We have received from the Messrs. Nash & Bro., manu- 
facturers, a two hundred and fifty-two page volume of 
recommendations and indorsements of the Acme Pul- 
verizing Harrow. A year ago we took occasion to ex- 
press our opinion regarding this Harrow, and all we 
have since heard from subscribers of the American 
Agriculturist, not only justifies what we have said, but 
coincides with the views now expressed in this volume. 


PORMRENER s 
—_— 





AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK 


FARMING TELLS HOW TO 


Cultivate all Farm Crops 
FOR 


in the Best Manner: Breed, 





Feed and Care for Stock, 
Sin nage | oot Farm 
Homes 


« Every Farmer should have acopy. 860 Pages. 
llustrations. Write for full description to 
C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bu 88 ae to 
ng How To MAKE oNey’ oN, THE 
14 





Print Your Own Gards 1auels 


hour $3 Printing Press. Larger 
bre for bp ny &c., $8 to $7. For young 
=3 or old, business or pleasure. Everything 
* easy, printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
iy Catalogue of Presses, , Cards, &c.. &e., 
ory, wmelsey & Cor, eriden, Conn. 


50¢ e new Gold, Silver, &c., Chromo 
Car 


7 no 2 alike. eam ie, 
50 choice Verse, Bird, Motto, Landscape & Seaview 
e 












L. JONES co., Nassau, N. Y. 
ete Cards, name on, 10c. Agents’ Sample Book, 
ROWN PRINTING CO., SVorthford, Conn. 
9 5 Extra Fine cach ord chromos, no 2 alike, name on10c. A 
present “== order. 
0. A. BRAINARD, Higganum, Ct. 
5 0 New Chromo o.fards x no 2 alike, name on, 10c. 


18 pees a. einen 
. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Ct. 











40 Satin Enameled Verse Oards, 
pen script motto, Golden Beauties and Bird 
Cards with name, 10c, A beautiful present 


free with a30c. order. 100 no two alike, 
&) embossed Scrap Pictures, 20c, Agents’ Al- 
bum, 25c, "ALLING BROS., Northford, Ct 


30 GOLD OR SILVER CHROM 0 CARDS, 
name oy 10 cents. A or Sample Book, 25 cents. 
UNT CAR co., Jersey City, N. J. 


(1884) CHROMO CARDS, no 2 alike, with 
name, 1c, 18 pee oe 
) i ED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





















— A" Splendid Present by sending 30c. for 
Chromo Cards, new and imported de- 
eee: signe, oreo for10c. E.H. Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 

pantie, new style large Chromo Cards, Swiss and 
French florals, roses, birds, mottoes, &c. name on 10c. 
Elegant premiums free. 4tna Print’g Co.,Northford,Ct. 
GQLovely Cards 


Choice Chromos, be name in 






pretty, type, post pend 10c. 25 fine 
Now style fralt or pork- cards, 10c. Hidden name 
et knife, teat for 20c. 500 other styles. 


Big pay to agents. Send 6c. for 

terms and samples to canvass with. 

HOLLY CARD WORKS, 
Meriden, Conn. 


free with a 50c. order. 








5 Q: cm nag rae af ¥ large Chr pa gr Mor name in 
c pe, Sam 
ook we FOOTE B BROS. oe erthford, Re 


in Script Type on 40 New Artistic 
YOUR NAME Gold and Satin Finish Motto Chromo 
Cards, 10c. 50 ey of Merit Cards, 10c. 6 packs of 
either and a Prese . Samples Free 
FRANKLIN PRINTIN CO., New Haven, Conn. 


FREE 40 new style. Gold & Silver Imported Chromo 
Cards, name on, 10c. Beautiful present free with 
each pack; 12 pks.$1. Blakeslee & Co., North Haven, Ct. 











LEGANT pack of ah Floral Beauties, Mottoes, Verses, 
&c.. name on, 10c. 10 pks. & Silver Napkin Rin ng or Aga 
Sample Book, $1.00. TODD & Co., Clintonville, Conn. 





HORT-HAND INSTITUTE, ITHACA, N. Y, 

Situations procured; Stenographers supplied, with- 

out charge. Standard Type- wes and ad supplies. No 
“Caligraphs.” Address, W. 0. WYCK 


HONOGRAPHY OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet and 
peas for beginners sent on application. Address 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YOUNG Mi 


Tent henna tine, 
st thorough teach Furnis 
wy leading Rai Rafiroad and Reni Companies. 
only $2.50 per week. Addres 
VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


SCROLL SAW DESICNS. 


Send for New Catalogue, L. H. RUSSELL, Stratford, Ct. 











Who a, to — Tele: 


Walrond A Agente, write 
4 _, circulars 
School in existence. 





Shes operators for 
Board 








P. O. address, su Fc will re- 


Ge Send 

ceive, by mail, s postpaid, & sil De: 
men pages 0 autiful Decorat ve De 
signs, &c. Show them to frien ht 

aT e), and we will pay you ibera ly for 


your me Either sex. Address, Buildin 
ciation (Decorators, ¢ &c.,) Box 2,702, N. 





Wide Awake LD Wanted Everywhere for 


by James Parton, ~ eatest bio cerepher of the age. An 

elegant volume of 680 pages. full-page illustrations. 
Price only $2.50. Describes 50 characters book for every 
woman. PHaNIx Pus. Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Books on  fizatene. Physical ae, Sociology, 
Government of Children, etc. 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH. Monthly. nh oat ear. 

HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND E OF 
NERVOUSNESS. By M.L. Holbrook, MA 

EATING FOR STRENGTH. By M. isi Hoibrosk M.D. 

LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, A D 
HEADACHE. Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M.L. 
Holbrook, M.D. $1. Be*sure and get our Catalogue. 
Sample of Herald of Health free 

M. L. Holbrook, Nos. 18 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 





HAPEY THOUGHT! Keep the Young Folks quiet 


HY DOUBLE E DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Can be Dot on LE ordinary C Check- 
ers. Far superior to the well on pon he o4 Price 
cts. C.W. JEFFERSON, Rugby, Morgan Co., Tenn. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Florida, and the Game Water Birds 
Of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the United 
States. With a full account of the sporting along our 
seashores and inland waters, and remarks on breech- 
loaders and hammerless guns. By Rosert BARNWELL 
RoosEvEtt. Illustrated, and with a portrait of the 
author. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Cottage Houses for Village and Country 
Homes, 
Together with complete Plans and Specifications. 
With over one hundred engravings, of Designs and 
Plans of Cottages and Country Houses, costing from 
$200 to $5,000. By S. B. Regp, Arcurrecr, author of 
** House Plans for Everybody,” ete. Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


Gardening for Young and 01d. 
A work intended to interest Farmers’ Boys in Farm 
Gardening, which means a better and more profitable - 
form of Agriculture. The teachings are given inthe ~ 
familiar manner so well known in the author's © 
** Walks and Talks on the Farm.” By Joszru Harari. ° 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


Mrs, Elliott’s Housewife. 
A book of great value to all house-keepers. The de- © 
servedly wide reputation of Mrs. Elliott will ensnre'a . 
ready sale of this new and enlarged edition of her 
work. Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide. , 
Third Revised Edition by the author. Finely illus- 
trated with engravings of game birds and animals, and 
giving four large maps of game regions. With infor- — 
mation of the greatest value to all interested in sport- 
ing matters. 1,000 pages. Cloth, 12mo. 3.00 


The Scientific Angler. 
A general and instructive work on Artistic. Angling. 
By the late Davip Foster. Compiled by his Sons. - 
With an Introductory Chapter an@ VUopious Foot © 
Notes, by Wm11am C. Hargis, Editor of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Angler.”’ Cloth, 12mo, 1.50 


Sportsman’s Companion, 1884. Spring . 
Edition. ' 


Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- ; 
gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and ; 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents, 


New Edition, 1884, Rural Catalogue. ° 
80 Pages, 8vo., describing over 200 of our different 
publications on Out-door Life. 12% Illustrations. Sent > 
on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 

FREE TO ALL. 
Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul. ' 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Hor 


Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc.. will be sent free to any oné 
warding by postal card his address to the Publishers, ana! 


asking for it. Wa ih 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N.Y, 
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AN 
UNSEEN 
WORLD 
Revealed to Every Eye. 


‘The unaided eye sees but very little of the uni- 
verse. The telescope brings to our knowledge vast 
numbers of worlds the existence of which we 





a Te 


Fig. 1.—MICROSCOPE CLOSED. 





should have had no conception, without its aid. 
There is also all around us a world invisible to our 
natural eyes; and only by using the Microscope 
can we see and study its wonderful inhabitants. 
By this we find that there are myriads of things 
hidden from us by their minuteness—indeed thou- 
sands, if not millions, for every.one that is visible. 

We find that there are animal forms that move, 
feéd, multiply, and apparently enjoy themselves, 
yet so small that millions of them gathered in a 
space as large as a silver dollar, would each have 
abundant room.to sport and play ! [See next page.] 

Not only are there minute forms of animal life, 
but there are innumerable plants sosmall that no 
one is aware of their existence until it is revealed 
by the Microscope. These Little Things are not 
only interesting, but to see and know them is of 

Great Importance to Us. 

The greatest harm to our Crops, our Animals, 
our Fruits, our Flowers, even to our Bodies, is 
found to be due to living things, both vegetable 
and animal, so small that they have until recently 
escaped our knowledge. 

Do You Want to See some of these 
small but wonderfully interesting things? We are 
now prepared to help every reader of the American 

urist to some conception of them, to help 
look a little way down into this unseen world. 


Whe American Agriculturist 
Compound Microscope. 

This was specially devised for the readers of the 
American Agriculturist; it is partially described 
on the following page. This instrument will 
enable one to examiue, and to see very distinctly 
and'clearly, a vast multitude of interesting things, 
each one a thousand times smaller than the tiniest 
thing. that you. can see with the unassisted eyes. 
This instrument, as you will learn from the de- 
scription, is accessible to all our readers, either 
without cost, or at a cost far below anything like 
it was ever before: offered—at a cost so small 
that if you knew how valuable it is, you would 
spare no sacrifice or effort to get it immediately. 

Not a Family, vot 2 Teacher, not a 
School, inall.the land, should be without one. 
_ It would be of more interest to all, and to most 


“ ore useful, than anything else they could 
ae 








Creeping and Walking. 


The adage has it, ‘‘ we must creep before we can 
walk.’’ That is not quite true in this case. While 
every one may begin with a Simple Microscope 
and go on to a Compound one, the Compound Mi- 
croscope we have above referred to, is so construct- 
ed, and its use so fully explained in the descriptions 
and directions accompanying each instrument, that 
the merest novice, or even a child, can very quick- 
ly Jearn to use it with unbounded interest and satis- 
faction. But while we advise all to look into the 
value and importance of the Compound Micro- 
scope and examine its great capabilities, we have 


A NEW AND 


Most Interesting Announcement 


TO EVERY READER 
OF THE 


American Agriculturist, 
AND TO THEIR FRIENDS. 


The Publishers have the great pleasure of an- 
nouncing that they have within the past month 
succeeded in having made expressly for them a 
new and most valuable Simple Mi- 
croscope, which is pronounced by experts, by 
the highest scientific authorities in such matters, 
to be the most complete, most perfect, and most 
useful instrument of the kind ever devised in this 


or any other country, that can be produced and 


supplied for anything like the low cost of this one. 


And Still Better. 

By special arrangement to have them manufac- 
tured on a large scale, with automatic machinery, 
(which not only secures entire untformity in quality 
and a perfection far beyond former methods, but re- 





duces the cost to a small fractionof the former 
hand manufacture), these most useful instruments 
are now brought within the easy reach of every 
man, woman, and child. Our arrangements will 
enable us to speedily provide 


ONE FOR 
Every Subscriber 


TO THE 


American Agriculturist. 


Safely packed for carriage and deliv- 
ered free to any part of the United States 


See ‘‘How Supplied | 
first column next page. 


or Territories. 





DESCRIPTION.—The American Agricy. 
turists NEW Simple Microscope is shown 
in fig. 1, ready for packing in its box, while fig, 9 
shows the lenses raised and ready for use. The stand 





Fig. 3.—srrkor. 


or body is of nickel-plated metal (resembling ¢ilyer 
and untarnishable). It stands upon a broad bottom. 
An opening on one side admits light within to a 


Circular Mirror, fig. 3; this concentrates 
and throws the light up to the object examined, 
This Mirror is so suspended that it can be turned to 
any angle required by the incoming light from a 
window, or from a lamp at night. This Mirror is 
of great importance, and is one of the very decided 
improvements upon the former Simple Microscope 
supplied seven years ago to our readers. By its aid 
the needed extra illumination of the object to be 
examined is provided. At the top of the stand is 
a Glass Stage set in a frame like a watch crys- 
tal.—Two nickel-plated Spring Clips, fig. 4, 
over this stage, hold firmly upon it the slides that 
carry the objects to be examined.—The Micro- 
scope is also accompanied by two Glass 
Plates or slides, and 
also, to be placed be- 
tween them, a water- 
proof Cell for hold- 
ing seeds, insects, and 
other small objects 
and fluids. The 
Lenses, figs. 5 and 6, are of course the most im- 
portant thing in any microscope. In this instru- 
ment there are THIREE of them, of different 
powers, and so arranged that one can be used 
where low power is required ; a second one fora 
little higher power, and a third fora still higher 
power. Thenagain any two can be combined for 
other powers, and all three when the highest 
power of the instrument is desired. Thus seven 
different powers can be quickly provided, ranging 
from a magnifying power of seven diameters up to 
twenty-five or more. (It will be understood that if 
a Jens magnifies twenty diameters, that is twenty 
times in one direction, it magnifies equally in al) 
directions or twenty times twenty areas, or fow 
hundred times (less whatis taken off from the cor 
ners, in cutting a circle out of asquare). A circu 
lar area of twenty-five diameters is nearly five hun- 
dred times that of one diameter, and this (500) isthe 
magnifying power of ‘ 
these three lenses 
used together.) They 
are of highest quality 
glass, and ground to 
perfection, of course 
by automatic ma- 
chinery so that there 
can be no variation 
of curvature.—They 
are as free as possi- 
ble in an instrument 
of this kind from the 
imperfections of or- 
dinary lenses, in fact 
nearly achromatic, a 
point not even at- 
tempted in the great mass of cheap microscopes sold 
at moderate prices.—A Diaphragm (shown 
at the lower left-hand of fig. 5, and in fig. 6) is pro- 
vided to cut off outside light in examining minute 
objects, and concentrate the vision upon a single 
point. This turns in or out as needed.—All the 
Lenses are attached (as in fig. 6) to a Sliding Rod 
Standard, fig. 7, which is moved up and down 
in atube by the thumb-piece, making it thus easy 
to adjust the lenses to any desired-distance from 
the object, and to suit them to different eyes. 
The whole apparatus is packed in a neat Box, 


Fig. 4.—sPRING CLIPS, 





Fig. 5.—LENSES AND 
DIAPHRAGM, SEPARATE. 
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adapted to hold it for carrying safely by any con- 
yeyance, and for keeping it in when not in use. 
We can conceive of no more convenient arrange- 
ment of all the parts for practical use, than are com- 
bined in this remarkable Single Microscope. 


Usefulmess of the Microscope for 
Farmers, und Others. 

A Microscope is valuable to Farmers—to detect 
the cause of diseases of plants and animals, whether 
due to: insects, such as scab, etc., or to fungi, as mil- 
dew, etc.; to detect adulteration in seeds, and their de- 





Fig. 6.—SINGLK MICROSCOPE, LENSES ON STANDARD. 


gree of goodness or badness, the proportion of fertile 
and infertile seed; also adulteration in fertilizers, 
yround bone, etc.; to examine wounds and bruises, ex- 
tract slivers from the hands, etc., etc. The Microscope 
is equally usefl to Gardeners, Florists, 
Fruit-growers, eic., for most of the above 
purposes, and for many others too numerous to specify. 


The Microscope is useful to All Classes, to de- 
tect adulterations in food, as in coffee, tea, spices, sugar, 
and to examine the texture and defects of many articles, 

As a source of Imstructive Amusement, 
the Microscope is exceedingly valuable to Children, to 
Young people, and to Grown people. The beautiful 
forms and structure of the most minute 
flowers, of insects, etc., are wonderful 
when examined by even a Microscope of 
very moderate power. The dust on the 
wing of a butterfly or moth becomes, 
in the Compound Microscope most beau- 
tiful feathers or other forms. Mold on 
cheese or a shoe becomes to the eye a 
forest-like growth. The structure of the 
soil under our feet, its curious mixture 
of crystals and broken rocks, are interest- 
ing to examine. A drop of spirits of 
camphor put on the glass is seen shoot- 
ing into wonderful crystals, as the liquid 
evaporates. Hundreds of other things 
may be examined, furnishing varied in- 
struction, and most elevated entertainment. 
As an interesting Toy, nothing else equal to a fairly 
good Microscope can be given to Children, 


How Supplied. 


This Simple Microscope is more valuable in the 
quality of its lenses, its arrangements, etc., than 
any thing we have eyer seen offered for several 
dollars: Probably its equal can nowhere else be 
had under four or five dollars, But it will be sup- 
plied by us and sent delivered freeto any part of 
the United States and Territories for two dollars, 
and delivered free to any actual subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist for 1884, for Ome Dollar 
and twenty-five cents. 

FurTHER.—We will present one, delivered free, 
and send the American Agriculturist to a new sub- 
seriber, post-paid, during all of 1884, for two dollars. 

FurTHER.—We will present this Microscope to 
any present subscriber, and deliver it free 
to him, who will send us two new subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist for one year, at one 
dollar and fifty cents each. 


Take Notice ALL Subscribers. 
Any person already a subscribes to the American 
wrist, can have one of the above Micro- 
scopes delivered free to. bim for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, 





Fig. 7. 
ROD. 








A Remarkable Instrument—Of Great Value to All; 
Brought within the reach of almost Everybody—Costs scarcely one-fifth of former less sates Jastru- 


ments—Reveals all around us a World of Objects far more. numerous, -and even more 


ing and 


beautiful than all we can see with our natural eyes—Useful in’ Many Ways—a Perpebial” ‘boarbe of 
Pleasure and Instruction to YOUNG and OLD—It should be at once piaced in every Public and 
Private SCHOOL not already supplied, and in Every FAMILY—Valuable to Physicians, etc. , etc. 
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Fig. 2.-EYE-PIECE. 


—The New American Agriculturist 
Compound MICROSCOPE. 


With a Compound Microscope we have actually seen 
and measured living, moving animals, so small that 
10,600,000,000 would only fill a box one inch in diameter— 
that is, seven times as many of them as there are of 
people in the world!—We have a bit of swive’s flesh 
barely visible. to the unaided eyc, which, under the 
Microscope, is plainly seen to contain seven separate 
nests of Trichines that 
look like s0 many mon- 
strous serpents.—The un- 
seen world all around us is 
full of such wonders. The 
Microscope opens up this 
world to our eyes! The 
greater the power of the 
Instrument, the greater is 
the extent of the world 





thus revealed. 
For the special benefit 
of the readers of the Amer- 
.4, Microsco ndensed A 
i Sivainue meister ican Agriculturist, the Ed 
se firmly tors, after years of thought 


inches). in which + ee 
for carrying or Keeping. this subject, and many 


experiments, succeeded in having ap excellent Compound 


" Microscope of quite large power, constructed by automatic 


machinery, which makes the parts far more perfectly, and 


Partial Description.—(A fall Do- 
scription, also Prof. Phinn's “ Book on " 
the Microscope” go with each Instru- 
ment )—: A. Heavy jet-black 1n0n Foor. 
—B, Two iron PILLars, with trunions 
between, allowing the instrument to turn 
to any angle from perpendicular to hor- 
izontal.—D, Hard-rubber stacx, with 
spring CLAMPS, Which are easily adjusted 
to thick or: thin plates, 
or quickly removed—E, 
Revolving praPHEaGM, 
with different sized ap- 
ertures to graduate a- 
mount of light admit- 
CONCAVE 
MIBEOBR, throwing light 
up frem below through 
transparent objects ; or 
turned above to throw 
light «upon 
opaque ob- 
jects. — G, 
The sopy, * 
nickel- plat- 
ed, which is 
moved upor 
down with 








Fig. 8.—CAMERA LUCIDA IN USBE.. 
great delicacy of adjustment of focus, by the RACK and PrNrom, moved 
by the MILLED HEADS (one seen at H).—I, Two OnsEcT 


GLAsszs, used separately.or together, according to power dc- 


sired. These, the most important partof any Microscope. aro 
of very superior quality.—L, is a nickel-plated 
DEAW-TUBE, 8 inches long, adding materially 
to the length of the body when higher magnify- 
ing power is desired.—K. (shown in section at 
the left, in fig. 2),isa very complete ZYE-PIzc2, 
having all the parts of the most costly Micro- 
scope, viz., FIELD g Q; viapnRaGx of 
black metal, P; xyx-cLass, O.—All parts of 
the eye-plece are mounted in frames with re- 
movable screws. —— Fig. 3.— The Camera 
Lucida is a new and most valuable appliance 
for throwing the image of any object, magnified 
to any desired size, upon paper in a way to be 
easily sketched with a pencil by any person, 
or bya child, if old enough to trace lines and 
marks with a pencil._{@~ With this, one can 
make a complete picture. 8 or 4 inches across, 
of the foot of a fly, the parts of a plant, and of 
many other things 80 smaU as to di: Saeco 
invisible to the unaided eye. 
ee 
at far Iess cost than the former slow hand- 
work.—It has also combined with it a new, 
simple Camera Lucida, which enables 
even a child tosketch upon paper large per- 
manent pictures of objects so small as not to 
be visible to the naked eye—such as the dust 
on a moth or butterfly shaws like feathers or 
scales, 8 or 4 inches across, and in infinite variety of 
form, shape, and coloring; the foot of a fly, flea, etc. ; 
the tiny and nearly or quite imperceptible insects that 
destroy our plants and clothing, or produce diseases in 
our plants and animals; the pollen of flowers, etc.—It 
enables farmers, gardeners, and fruit growers to examine 
and recognize insects, foul seeds, fungi, etc., ete. It is 
usefal to all physicians. Every family will find it in- 
tensely interesting, and no School, Publicor Private, 
should be without one. (See offer below, 
Price $15 (or $10 to American Agriculturist sub- 
scribers, for whom it was specially designed).—{af"'Thia 
price includes the Camera Lucida, the Walnut’ Case (fig. 
4) packed in an exterior box, so that it will go safely 
anywhere by express; also & free.copy of Prof. Phinn’s 
Book on the Microscope, some glasses, etc.—Carriage 


paid by recipients, 


The whole will also be Presented to any one fur- 
nishing 10 subscriptions to the American Agriculturist 
at $1.50 a year each. §7" The Teachers or Pupils in 
every school not already supplied shonid at once:make 
up a subscription club, and secure thie Microscope for 
the benefit of all. Plenty of people would'take the paper 
for their own use, when by 80 one Sr tee help Fo 
valuable an enterprise. ) 


N. BB.—Any one desiring the above Saciuhhie tale 
diate use, or as @ present, can forward $10.and:receive it, 








and deduct the $10 from the subscription money Salip han 
wards makes up @ Premium Club for it, prose by 
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ASSETS. .......00sccccreccece oeceecédes becccccvetes a 











For the year ending December Si1st, 1883. 


101,148,248.25. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 












Annuity Account. 
















































































ee gs No.| Ann. Pay’rs. No.| Ann. Pay’ts. 
Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1883. 55 $19,200 91 Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1884. 61 $23,134 31 
mium Annuities........ eaves 39712 44 Premium Annuities.............. 3,674 96 
Anauities Issued..........0000055 7 41433 4° Annuities Terminated........... I 537 48 
62 | $27,346 75 62 | $27,346 75 
Insurance Account. 
sais No. aeeeens, ~_ ‘ j No. ces ¥ 
Policies in force, Jan. 1st, 1883.106,214 | .$329,554,174 olicies in force, Jan. 1st,1884.110,990| $342,946,032 
Risks Assumed...... in? ae 11,532 37,810,597 Risks Terminated........ ... 6,755 24,418,739 
117,745 | $367,364,772 217,745 | $367,364,771 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account...... «+ $92,782,986 08 By paid Death Claims................ $5,095.795 90 
. Premiums received..........- soos 33,457,928 44 “* “* Matured Endowments....... 2,866,261 73 
Interest and RED cccccecvecsose 5,042,964 45 Total claims— 
$7,962,056 73 

wie | eR Se eee 27,661 38 
OEE dais anekdac ose 3,138,491 69 

“ “ Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
I vdcutavavesseact)~s0 2,831,150 71 

Total paid Policy-holders— 
‘ $13,959,360 51 

‘* “ Commissions, (payment of 

current and extinguishment 
a" et a ee 886,126 go 

Cram “« “* Premium charged off on Se- 
3 curities Purchased......... 405,472 22 
° “ © Taxes and Assessments...... 226,057 69 
ee —— PO TS Sa es 834,752 79 
“  “ Balance to New Account.... 94,972,108 86 
$x11,283,878 97 $111,283,878 97 


































Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent.......... $95,571,877 00 || By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
“ Claims by death not yet due...... 908,635 00 Rr *$46,303,472 34 
** Premiums paid in advance........ 22,794 35 “© United States and other Bonds... 25,279,040 00 
** Agents’ it etna ened? 8,479 50 * “Loans on Collsterals,......6....<. 15,037,910 00 
“ Surplus and Contingent Guarantee we 6 ree are ee 8,633,972 89 
Mr sistisisicicssccsssne 0 QOD * Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... s+. 3,403,249 63 
ae EE Es ob 6 6. cessccbseses- 1,310,588 23 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
semi-annual.........-..e00-++++ 1,039,229 68 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
EOE SICCRIIDET .. cibeverecscccces 140,786 48 
$101,148,248 25 $01,148,248 25 































12,000,000, 
be in force at its anniversary in 1884. 


ON ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 


New York, January 18, 1884. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
ames C. Ho.pen. 
ERMANN C. von Post, 
Gerorce C. RIcHARDSON, 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
Wituram F, Bascock, 


O.tver HARRIMAN, 
Tuomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Situ, 


Frepericx S. Winston, 
‘Samuec E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samugt D, Bascocx, 
H A. 


Grorce S. Coz, Rosert OLyPHANT, 





Joun H. SHErRwoop, 
Gerorce H. AnpreEws, 


OHN F. Ratcurorp STARR, Gerorce F. Baker, 
Szymour.L. Husrep, Frepericx H.Cossitt, | Benj. B. SHERMAN, 
Outver H, Parmer, Lewis May, Jos. THompson, 


‘NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is over 
From the Surplus, as a in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each participating 
Policy which st ‘if ppears > Ppo Pp 


‘THE PREMIUM RATES CHARGED FOR INSURANCE IN THIS COMPANY WERE REDUCED IN 1879 ABOUT 15 PER CENT 


tik. tobestieeetcpece pabeoaee ee Scutbebcoiaivewhonboubeosud bes sheneadsebecs peaebosbacaee $101,148,248 25 


Duptey Otcort, 


ANSON STAGER, 


Freperic CROMWELL, 


uLiEN T. Davigs, 
OBERT SEWBLL, 


Wm. Bayarp CuTTINnG, 
S. Van REnssELAER CRUGER, 


Gerorce Buss. 











CENERAL ACENTS. 


Cuarzes R, HENDERSON, 


Applications of Insurance may be made at the office of the Company, or to any of its Agents. 


i. MERRELL, General aif it for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, Address 
- Tel ; 80 J [ro Mich. 
fe 












. C., and Sa 
ecticut, New Haven, Ct. 

t for Vermont, and the Counties of 

Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, 


it for the Pacific San 


ral Agent for Missouri, 











or V' West Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, East Tennessee, 
Eg le Northern and Eastern Florida, and the Cities of Charleston, 
Ag rel Address O. F. Bresee & Sons, American Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, Putnam, 
in State of New York. Yonkers, N.Y. 
Boardman 








Agent for Northern and Western New York. Address D. L. & 


Francisco, Cal. 
» Western Arkansas, and Interior of Texas, 300 Fourth 


Rhode Island. Address Hopkins & Scott, Providence, 


RI. 
Agent for New York City, Long Island, and Staten Island, 141 Broadway, 


OND tt for New Jersey, 711 Broad Street, Newark. 
1 4S aine and Ni ew | 
J! nera Massachusetts, Company’s 01 . 
Gel Agent Deauapiente and Delaware. a bdrons Bates & Lambert, Company’s Building, 













for como, Cincin Ohio. 


gel Cuvrado, Utah, 








ebraska, Dakota, and Wyoming Territories, Omaha, Neb. 
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up Oretere tor arte ee 
rders for our C 
TED 
secu 
ROSE or GOLD-BA A-SET 
(44 pieces), ourown importation. One of these beauti- 
ful china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered, 
Send in eet, orders and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No hu g- Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 40c. perlb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c, 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest and 
largest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requires no comment. e have just im. 
orted some very fine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
ETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upware . For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 6 


P. O. Box 289. 33 New York, 


GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to including Gola 
Band Tea Sets, Waltham Watches, 
tc. We send thousands of these 
= ear, and have yet 

= to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those receivingthem. Ifany lady 
reader of this paper wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
will find it to their advantage to 
send us @ postal for further infor- 












ComPAaNy 


















ATLANTIC. TEA, COMPANI, 











“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 
TEA CLUB ORDERS, 
We have made a specialty for six years of giving 
away as Premiums, to those who Ft up clubs for our 


goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silver 
ware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per 
ound. We do a very large Tea and Coffee busin 
esides sending out from B 
each day. ILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums with $5, $7 and $1 i TE 
TEA SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED ee 
SETS with 815. GOLD BAND or MOSS ROSE 
SETS of 44 pieces, or DINNER SETS of 106 
ieces with $20 orders, and a Host of other Preme 
ums. Send us poste and mention this paper, and we 
will send you full Price and Premium List. Freight 
charges average 75 cents per 100 lbs. to points West. 
GREAT LONDON TEA CO, 
801 Washington Street, Boston, ‘Mass, 


American Agriculturist 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 


will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 


[ALL POST FREE.] 


Three Subscribers one year. ........ $4, or $1.38 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year........... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers One year ........ 004+ $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year ......++4. $8, or $1.14 each. 
Hight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ORANGE JUDD 00, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


DAVID W. JUDD, President 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. i 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
‘over Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 21) cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 
No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
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751 Broadway, New York. 





